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Try a sample for high temperature aging. 
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Rubber Substitutes 
as Coatings 
for Balloon Fabries: 


Theron P. Sager * 


N ITS simplest form a balloon fabric consists of a 
| closely woven cotton cloth coated with a material 
which serves to render it gas-tight. In common with 
all structural materials employed in_ lighter-than-air 
craft, emphasis is placed upon optimum properties— 
strength, durability, impermeability—per unit weight of 
the fabric. Because of the uncommon combination of 
necessary qualities, many of the readily available ma- 
terials which have been suggested can not be utilized 
successfully as coating materials. In most cases they 
lack the essential flexibility. A balloon fabric must 
withstand an unavoidably rigorous treatment involved 
in handling—placement in the ship, inflation, deflation 
—without impairment of its strength or its gas-retaining 
ability. The problem of providing a suitable coating 
consists essentially in developing a material that will 
withstand severe flexure under varying conditions of 
temperature and humidity and which will be virtually 
impermeable to lifting gas. Work- on this problem is 
being conducted for the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Department. 
It is generally recognized that the mechanism of the 
passage of gas through a continuous film takes place 
by a process of solution and not of flow through small 





Epitor’s Note. Our readers of the rubber industry undoubtedly will 
be interested to know that the olefin polysulphide and polychloroprene re- 
ferred to in this article are respectively Thiokol B and “DuPrene”’ (trade 
mark registered). 

1 Publication approved by the Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards of the U. S. Department of Commerce. Originally published 
in Aeronautical Sciences, Nov., 1935, pp. 63-65. 

2 National Buteau of Standards. 

2T. P. Sager, “Permeability of Synthetic Film-Forming Materials to 
Hydrogen,” BS J. Research, 13, 879 (1934) RP 750. 


openings. The chemical composition of the film is then 
a largely controlling factor in determining the rate of 
permeation.* It is unfortunate that rubber, which so 
adequately meets the requirements of strength and 
flexibility, should possess an inherently high perme- 
ability to gases. Within relatively ineffective limits the 
permeability of rubber is little altered by variations in 
compounding or curing. One of the most effective 
means of lowering the permeability of rubberized fab- 
ric has been the simple expedient of adding a coating 
of paraffin wax. By this means it is possible to lower 
the permeability about 60%, but the accompanying in- 
crease in weight may be as much as 20%. Furthermore 
a film of paraffin wax lacks continuity and permanence. 
To afford the high degree of impermeability desired in 
gas cells, it has been customary to use, either as direct 
coatings or to supplement rubber coatings, films of hy- 
drophilic materials. These include such substances as 
goldbeaters’ skin, regenerated cellulose, and gelatin. All 
these substances are very impermeable to hydrogen and 
helium. In order to maintain such substances in a flex- 
ible condition it is necessary that they be allowed to 
absorb a certain amount of moisture. For this purpose a 
hygroscopic substance such as glycerol is added. The use 
of a hydrophilic material presents the disadvantage that 
it is subject to physical changes under varying atmos- 
pheric humidities. In high humidities it may become 
wet, and lose strength and adhesion to the fabric, and 
in prolonged exposure to high humidity there is danger 
of loss of glycerol by leaching. In low humidities such 
a material may shrink and become brittle. 
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Other types of commonly employed coating materials, 
which include varnishes, cellulose derivatives, and a 
variety of synthetic resins, also present difficulties when 
applied to this problem. Aside from the fact that many 
of them are not particularly impermeable, they do not 
have the desired pliability. It is customary to increase 
the flexibility of varnishes by including a non-drying 
or semi-drying oil in their composition. To cellulose 
derivatives and synthetic resins, liquids of low vapor 
pressure, referred to as plasticizers, are added. For 
a number of purposes such coatings are satisfactory, 
but in attempting to apply them to balloon fabrics, the 
large amount of plasticizer added to obtain flexibility 
tends to produce excessive tackiness. Furthermore, 
these materials are characterized by extensibility but 
are not capable of corresponding retraction. 

While rubber is a material which is unique in its 
combination of great strength and elastic extensibility, 
it is deficient in certain properties, which renders it 
unsuitable for many purposes. One of these properties 
is its lack of resistance to the swelling action of mineral 
oils. The necessity of obtaining a material which is su- 
perior to rubber in this respect has led to the develop- 
rubber-like materials. 


ment of a number of synthetic 

Thus the treatment of vinylacetylene with hydrogen 
chloride yields chloroprene, having the formula 
CH, = C (Cl) — CH =CH,. This substance has 


a high rate of polymerization and yields a material 
whose properties more closely approach those of rubber 
than any material hitherto produced. An analogous 
material, vinyl chloride, having the formula CH, = 
CHCI, is capable of a high degree of polymerization and 
yields rubber-like gels when suitably plasticized. Both 
of these materials are much less permeable to hydrogen 
than is rubber. Apparently, the effect of the intro- 
duction of a halogen group in an unsaturated hydrocarbon 
is to reduce its permeability to hydrogen. An example of 
this is rubber itself. When rubber is treated with hydrogen 
chloride, it is possible to obtain what is known as rubber 
hydrochloride which differs materially from rubber but 
still retains some extensibility. This material has a much 
lower permeability to hydrogen than has rubber. 

Another type of rubber-like material is that resulting 
from the interaction of olefin derivatives and alkaline 
polysulphides. These substances are presumably made up 
of chains which in their simplest form contain the unit 
—CH,—S—S—CH,—. These materials have decidedly 
rubber-like properties and are highly resistant to the 
swelling action of mineral oils. 

Of still another type is the flexible alkyd resin. The 
flexible properties of materials of this type are interest- 
ing because they are composed of long-chain molecules 
resulting from the esterification of a dihydric alcohol, e.g. 
glycol succinate, which are attached through primary 
valence linkages to branched chain molecules formed by 
the esterification of trihydric alcohols, e.g. glyceryl 








TABLE 1 
Permeabilities to Hydrogen 


Permea- 

Permeability Weight bility K Weight 

at 1 Atm. of Coating Ft.3/Yd.2/24 

Ma Ft.2/Yd.27/24 Hrs. Oz./Y¥d.2 Hrs. X Oz./Yd.2 
Rubber bh ydrochloride* ...... 0.059 1.1 0.064 
Olefin polysulphide .......... -017 3.5 .059 
.020 3.0 .060 
.023 2.9 .066 
Flexible alkyd resin varnish.. .026 3.6 .093 
Polyvinyl chloride ........... -165 3.3 544 
Polychloroprene ...........0. .073+ 5.7 416 
-174 3.6 -626 
DG Sc ckecasuseeeesessues 678 2.6 1.762 





*Film not supported by fabric. 
+Two-ply fabric. 
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phthalate. Both of these types of materials exhibit a low 
permeability to hydrogen. 

The permeabilities to hydrogen of these materials are 
given in Table 1. Except in the case of rubber hydro- 
chloride the samples tested represented balloon cloth 
coated with the respective materials. The value for 
rubber represents that obtained on rubberized gas-cell 
fabric not coated with paraffin wax. The permeabilities 
are expressed as cubic feet per square yard per twenty- 
four hours and the weights as ounces per square yard. 
The product of the weight and permeability is included as 
a means of comparing the relative permeabilities. Hy- 
drogen is usually employed in measuring the permeabil- 
ity of balloon fabric. In the case of rubber the permea- 
bility to helium is less than to hydrogen, the average 
ratio of permeabilities, helium to hydrogen, being 0.65. 
The value of this ratio for materials other than rubber 
has not been determined in every case. A few measure- 
ments made on polychloroprene and olefin polysulphide 
given in Table 2 indicate that not only is the permeability 
to helium of these materials less than to hydrogen but 
the ratios of permeabilities, helium to hydrogen, are also 
in close agreement with that of rubber. 

The permeabilities of the rubber-like materials listed 
herein are all of a sufficiently low order to merit con- 
sideration. From the standpoint of balloon fabric con- 
struction, numerous factors other than relative permea- 
bility enter into the question of the suitability of a coating 
material. For this reason the relative utilities of the ma- 
terials listed in Table 1 are not necessarily indicated by 
the relative permeabilities. Discussion of the physical 
properties of some of these materials will be found in the 
references given in footnotes**. All of these materials 
have valuable application in other fields. Several of them 
present distinct advantages over previously developed 
coating materials for balloon fabrics. 

Balloon fabrics coated with olefin polvsulphide and 
polychloroprene have been prepared successfully in fac- 
tory production by methods customarily employed in pre- 
paring rubberized fabric. Both materials apparently 
have good aging properties as determined by laboratory 
tests. Information in regard to service tests of envelopes 
and cells constructed of these materials is not yet avail- 
able. The olefin polysulphide film has a remarkably low 
permeability per unit weight, ranking closely in this re- 
spect with many of the hydrophilic materials. This prop- 
erty renders it particularly attractive for gas-cell con- 
struction. While this material has rubber-like qualities, 
its tensile strength is not as high as that of rubber. This 
causes difficulty in connection with seaming, it being de- 
sirable to seam balloon fabrics with cement. Among 
methods which have been attempted to overcome this 
difficulty, the use of rubber cement or combinations of 
rubber and olefin polysulphide appear for the present to 
be the most feasible. 


4 “Preliminary Compounding Information on Thiokol B,” Bulletin IB, 
4. 


Thiokol Corp., Yardville, 
5 E. R. Bridgwater. “Physical Properties of DuPrene Compounds,” Ind. 


any. Chem., 26, 33 (1934). 
L. Brous and W. L. Semon, “Koroseal, a New Plastic,” Ind. Eng. 








Chem, 27, 667 (1935). 
™R. H. Kienle and P. F. Schlingman, ‘Flexible Alkyd Resins,” Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 25, 971 (1933). 
TABLE 2 
Permeabilities to Hydrogen and Helium 
Permeability Permeability Ratio of 
to Helium at to Hydrogen Permeabil- 
1 Atm. Ft. 3/ at 1 Atm. Ft.?/ ities Helium 
Material Yd.?/24 Hrs. Yd.?/24 Hrs. to Hydrogen 
Polychloroprene ......++-+++- 0.047 0.073 0.64 
106 .165 .64 
Olefin polysulphide .......... 006 -009 66 
011 -017 64 
014 .023 60 
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Gaskets’ 


An Attempt Is Made to Classify Gasketed Joints by Types, 

and to Indicate the Materials and Constructions Employed in 

Modern Gaskets for the Various Types of Joint and for the 
Various Fluids Handled through These Joints 


F. C. Thorn 


of a fluid container, which serves to make fluid-tight the joint between 

them. Since a process industry generally involves the passage of fluids 
through containers, the gasket necessarily looms large in its bill of materials. 
As such it is deserving of more engineering attention than it has received. 

The oldest historically and the simplest gaskets were plastic masses stuffed 
into crevices more or less haphazardly, but serving their purposes with a fair 
degree of effectiveness. Included in these are oakum (the old reliable remedy 
for leaky wooden ships), the familiar red lead of the plumber, and the daub of 
rubber cement which seals the humble tin can. From these to some of the 
elaborate fabricated gaskets of today is a far cry. 

The modern gasket is one member of a triumvirate which includes, in addi- 
tion, the flanges shaped to accommodate it and the means provided for forcing 
them into contact with the gasket. The more perfectly these other members per- 
form their function, the less work the gasket has to do. Too often, unfortunate- 
ly, the gasket is forced to bear the brunt of defective joint design. 


Flat Gasketed Joints 
= The simplest as well as the commonest joint 


\ GASKET may be defined as a nonrigid element between two rigid parts 












“ Y is composed of a flat gasket mounted between 
YZ, Wy, flanges and held together by a ring of bolts or 
Uy some similar arrangement. Examples are 

s, 








Le shown in the accom ing ill i ! 
4 : panying illustration. A 
W888 K fairly complete list of the materials which 
have been used for gaskets in this type of 
joint include the following: 
A. Paper (matted fibers produced by wet screening) 
Boiler Gasket, a Self-Energized Joint I. Vegetable fiber 
*q,. Untreated b. Treated 
*1, With glycerol or combinations of glycerol with gelatin, etc. (so-called fiber sheet) 
2. With rubber compounds introduced (as compounded latex) into the beater, or 
applied (as latex or solution) to the finished sheet 
3. With oils, resins, cellulose esters, ‘““‘DuPrene,” Thiokol, etc. 
. With zinc chloride (“vulcanized” fiber) 
II. Asbestos fiber 
a. Untreated (asbestos paper and millboard) 
b. Treated, with rubber, oils, etc. 
B. Felt (matted fibers produced by dry carding or by a similar process) 
I. Animal fiber (wool felt, etc.), treated or untreated 
II. Vegetable fiber (cotton lap), generally treated with rubber cement 
III. Asbestos fiber, generally treated with rubber cement 
€. Woven fabrics (which may be single-ply, superimposed plies, built up from folded or 
rolled strips, or prepared by flattening braided or woven tubing) 
I. Vegetable fiber yarn (generally cotton) 
a. Untreated b. Treated 
*1. With rubber compounds, either by dry “frictioning” or “skimming,” or as a 
latex or solution (“cotton insertion” sheet, etc.) 
2. With oils, varnishes, lacquers, “DuPrene,” Thiokol, etc., applied either by drv 
or wet methods. i 
I]. Woven from asbestos yarn (which may or may not be reenforced with wire) 
a. Untreated *b. Treated (as described under section CIb) 
III. Woven from wire, generally surfaced with rubber (“wire inserted” sheet) 
D. Metal (in forms other than woven wire) 
*I. Solid (soft steel copper, lead, etc.) 
*II. Corrugated sheet, with or without asbestos fiber in corrugations 
*III. Perforated sheet (generally with asbestos fiber pressed into perforations) 
*IV. Applied as outer jacket over core of asbestos paper, etc. 















‘1 Abstracted from Ind, Eng. Chem., Feb., 1936, pp. 164-170. 
* Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
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PLUG TYPE UNION TYPE 
GASKETED SCREWED JOINTS 





Flange Joints 
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*V. In form of narrow strips assembled on edge, with inter- 
vening plies of asbestos paper 

E. Pure plastics (not incorporated into any of the preceding 
types of prefabricated backing) 
I. Rubber (generally vulcanized) 

*qa. Compounded with pow- 










































































dered fillers only, or 
—™ with none (rubber sheet, 
etc. ) 
*b. Compounded with fiber, 
generally asbestos 
(“compressed asbestos 
sheet”) 
II. Plastics other than rubber 
A.RUBBER 
STOPPER 
Tele- é 
scope - 
Joints Y 
B. SNAP- RING 
DIESEL ENGINE 



















( | Ju I . ren ee Thi a LiAtktheAkAdkedAeAdAAhheteeaeoa 
okol, synthetic 
resin, etc. with 
or without fillers 
or fibers) 
F. Leather 
G . W 00 d i. AAO DAAAAALALLLAAZAAL A 
*H. Cork 
Although repre- 
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ness, to distribute the applied pressure fairly evenly over the 
flange surface, compensating for any irregularities. 

6. It shall be sufficiently elastic to maintain at least a portion 
of the applied pressure in the face of such joint movements as 
are not fully eliminated by the joint design. 


- 


7. If not contained in a flange of grooved or shouldered cross 
section, it shall develop sufficient friction in contact with the 
flange surface to resist a sliding-out tendency. 

8. It shall lend itself to easy installation, separation (when 
required), and ultimate removal. ; : 

A simple modification of the bolted flange is the self- 
energized flange joint, exemplified by the boiler hand- 
hole and manhole cover plate (see illustration: Boiler 
Gasket). Although these joints are drawn up by bolts 
(generally a single bolt in the center), they do not de- 
pend upon bolt pressure to keep them tight, but rather 
upon the fluid pressure itself exerted across the entire 
area of the cover plate. 


Chemical Considerations 


Assuming that the mechanical features of the joint 
have been taken care of through proper design, we may 
pass to a tentative schedule of recommendations for gas- 
kets for the more common applications in the process 
industries based on the chemical characteristics of the 
gasketing materials: 


Water. This heading includes also alkaline and _ neutral 
aqueous solutions. Maximum temperature, 212° F. or slightly 
higher. 


Recommended type of gasket is plain rubber. Some rubber 
compounds are more heat resistant than others. For high-pres- 
sure (hydraulic) service rubberized cotton fabric or wire cloth 
should be used. 

Aciws. Maximum temperature, 212° F., or slightly higher. 
Recommended type of gasket is rubber compounded from acid- 
resistant fillers and is satisfactory for all strengths of hydro- 
chloric acid and for sulphuric up to about 70% by weight. 
Higher concentrations, especially if hot, char the exposed edges 
but may work well occasionally; otherwise, folded gaskets of 
fabric woven from blue (crocidolite) asbestos should be used. 
Treatment may be paraffin or asphalt. Similar gaskets are 
required for nitric acid in nearly all concentra- 












sentatives of all the 
above classes have 
been encountered 
as gasketing mate- 
rials, the principal 
materials employed 
are found in the 
classes marked 
with an asterisk. Some members of 
the other classes are employed exten- 
sively in the closely related fields of 
shaft packings, diaphragms, valve 
disks, brake lining, electrical insula- 








C. EVAPORATOR 
TUBE GASKET 





































tions. Metal-jacketed gaskets are probably usable 
if constructed from acid-resistant metal, but 
metal gaskets in which asbestos fiber is exposed 
to the action of acid are not recommended, since 
the fiber is chrysotile and readily attacked. Solid 
metals (viz., lead gaskets for sulphuric acid) can 
be used if the flange develops sufficient pressure. 

SUPERHEATED WATER AND STEAM. This classi- 








fication includes also su- 

perheated aqueous  solu- 

G " s tions. Maximum temper- 
Cor CLAS ature encountered is about 
700° F. As gasket material 





for this type of service, rub- 
ber develops too much plastic 
flow and cotton fabric is car- 








tion, shoe insoling, etc., but have not 

invaded the gasket field to a large 

extent as yet, or for various reasons are not 
likely to do so. It is interesting, however, that 
differing fabrication methods lead in some in- 
stances to very similar products. For instance, 
compressed asbestos sheet which is made by 
calendering a rubber-asbestos dough, can be 
duplicated closely by products made from latex- 
treated asbestos paper, or by asbestos felt im- 
pregnated with rubber solution. 
















E ,.DOUBLE-TUBE 
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bonized. For boilers (man- 
hole and handhole’ cover 
plates) at not too high tem- 
peratures and pressures, com- 
pressed asbestos sheet gaskets 
can be used, although the 
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The requirements for a perfect gasket are: 


1. It shall be reasonably impervious to the fluid being handled. 


2 


does not extend rapidly into the body of the gasket. 


3. It shall not contaminate undesirably the fluid being handled or pro- 


mote corrosion of the flanges. 


4. It shail be capable of withstanding the required bolt pressure without 


crushing or undergoing excessive plastic flow. 


5. It shall be sufficiently deformable, without resort to excessive thick- 


2. It shall be sufficiently chemically resistant, both on its inner and outer 
exposed edges, to the fluids with which it comes in contact so that its essential 
physical properties are not impaired, or at any rate, so that the deterioration 
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rough condition of the flanges generally requires a more com- 
pressible gasket. Gaskets of folded asbestos cloth construction 
with a heat-resistant rubber cement are widely used and are 
recommended if the unit pressures and temperatures are not 
foo high. The best narrow flange boiler handhole gaskets of 
this type are made from folded lengths of rubberized seamless- 
woven asbestos tubing. Metal gaskets of the jacketed 
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For tempera- 
tures below 212° 
F. and low pres- 
sures, cork or 
vegetable fiber 
sheet is quite sat- 
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type and of the type constructed from strips on edge are 
also widely used, especially for the higher range of tem- 
peratures and pressures. 

For bolted pipe flanges, folded asbestos fabric gaskets 
are somewhat lacking in crushing strength; furthermore 
the flanges are accurate enough to permit a thinner and 
less compressible gasket. Compressed asbestos sheet is 
the most widely used material, although, with the advent 
of higher steam temperatures, there has been a drift in 
the direction of metal gaskets of the corrugated, jacketed, 





newer type of perforated metal- 
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asbestos-paper gasket appears to 
have been employed so far prin- 
cipally for automobile cylinder 
heads, where it competes suc- 
cessfully with the jacketed gas- 
ket in withstanding both hot 











and strip-on-edge types. (The 
g 
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isfactory and largely used for such 
applications as automobile crank 
cases, etc. At high temperatures 


FIG.8. VULCANIZER 
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FIG. 9. HYDRAULIC 
CYLINOER 





they dry out and shrink. 

Metal gaskets of all the compres- 
sible types can be used against oils of 
any temperature where the oil con- 
tains nothing that will attack the 
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Sulphite digesters 
are packed in the 
same way as boilers, 
using folded gaskets 
or compressed asbes- 
tos sheet, with the ad- 
ditional requirement 
that the rubber com- 
pound must be acid- 
resistant (the acid is 
not strong enough to 
require the use of blue asbestos). Metal gaskets, especially 
of chrome-nickel steel, are also widely used. 

Large bolted flanges for hot water or steam service are fre- 
quently packed with a flat folded rubberized asbestos fabric 
tape which is spliced in the field to make a gasket of the re- 
quired diameter. A somewhat similar tape is made from 
flattened braided tubing. Where a very compressible gasket is 
required to compensate for flange warping, etc., a tongue-and- 
groove construction is generally used with a thick gasket, folded 
or rolled up from a strip of rubberized asbestos fabric, placed 
in the bottom of the groove. 

ALCOHOL, GLycEROL, ACETONE. This heading also includes 
other organic liquids with a slight swelling action on rubher. 

Maximum temperature, 212° F. approximately. As a gasket 
material, rubber is usable, except that extracted resins may con- 
taminate the fluid. Organic acids (such as acetic) impose the 
additional requirement that the rubber compound shall contain 
only acid-resistant fillers. 

Mrnerav Ors, Etc. This heading includes also tar, creosote, 
vegetable oils, fatty acids, etc. Maximum temperature, 700° F. 
For the gaskets, pure rubber compounds (unless of the hard 
variety which is not suitable for gasketing) generally swell too 
much or are weakened, or both, in this type of service, especially 
if the temperature is elevated. “DuPrene” compounds, are more 
resistant than rubber compounds of equivalent hardness and are 
finding applications in this field. In the higher teraperature 
ranges fairly satisfactory results are obtained with certain types 
of compressed asbestos sheet, or, where a more compressible 
gasket is required, with folded or rolled asbestos fabric con- 
structions containing a binder of highly oil-resistant rubber com- 
pound. Untreated asbestos paper is also used. 
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FIG.11. PIPE JOINT 
WITH INSIDE SEALER 











metal. For high-sulphur mineral 

oils it is necessary to avoid copper 
alloys; aluminum is widely used for this service. Solid metals 
can be used where the flanges are designed to develop the neces- 
sary, pressure. , eran 

GASOLINE, Erc. This classification comprises also benzene, 
turpentine, chlorinated solvents, etc., including wet natural or 
manufactured gas, or refrigerant gases (Freon, methyl chloride, 
etc.) carrying a condensed refrigerant. Maximum temperature, 
212° F. In this service, rubber (except hard rubber) swells badly 
and is weakened. Advantage is taken of the swelling of rubber 
to seal rough flanges where the joint is not opened, but even in 
these cases the edges crumble badly. Performance is better with 
compressed asbestos sheet and constructions of rubberized fabric, 
especially if the rubber compound is of a solvent-resistant type. 
“DuPrene” is decidedly better than most rubber compounds 
against gasoline, Freon, and some other solvents, but shows little 
advantage against certain other types of solvent. Thiokol is 
practically indifferent to solvents (except carbon disulphide), but 
its plastic flow is a troublesome feature although it can be over- 
come to a large extent by fabric or wire reenforcement. Cork and 
vegetable fiber sheet can be used where pressures and tempera- 
tures are low. Metal gaskets of all kinds can be used, although 
it is sometimes difficult to hold back liquid solvents because of 
their mobility. Metal gaskets of copper alloys must be avoided 
in contact with liquid ammonia. 

Hot oils and solvents represent the fields in which the weak- 
ness of rubber or rubber-bonded gaskets is most apparent, and 
the need for suitable substitutes is most keenly felt. It cannot 
be said, however, that wholly satisfactory materials have been 
found, taking into consideration both chemical and mechanical 
properties, although a wide variety of nonrubber gasketing 
materials are finding limited application. 

Atr AND Dry Gases. The temperature should not exceed 
700° F. Standard gaskets are the same as for water and steam— 
plain rubber for low temperatures, and compressed asbestos sheet 
or folded asbestos fabric for high temperatures, with metal 
gaskets optional for either service. Rubber compounds must 
be selected with care for compressed oxygen service since some 
of them are spontaneously inflammable. Air, oxygen, nitrogen 
oxides, ozone, and the halogens convert the exposed edges of 
rubber or rubber-bonded gaskets to a brittle resin, but the 
action does not penetrate the interior of the gasket very rapidly 

Lioum CHLORINE AND BroMINE. At any temperature these 
materials attack vigorously any organic binder, even paraffin. 
The writer knows no fibrous gasket which is satisfactory against 
either of these materials, although it has been claimed that 
asbestos paper treated with certain types of asphalt paint has 
been used successfully against bromine. If the materials are 
anhydrous, certain metal gaskets can probably be used _ suc- 
cessfully. 

Telescope Joints 


The flat flange joint by no means exhausts the field 
of gasketed joints. In another common type the sealing 
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surfaces are not developed into flanges at right angles 
to the axis of the container, but are cylindrical and paral- 
lel to it. As the parts to be joined “telescope” into one 
another, a generic name for this type of joint might be 
“telescope joint.” Examples are shown in the illustra- 
tion: Telescope Joints. 

In Figures 4A and B of the illustration: Telescope 
Joints, gasket pressure is derived solely from the initial 
deforming stress, together with any slight swelling pres- 
sure that might arise from contact of the gasket with the 
fluids being handled. In C to F, packing is contained in a 
stuffing box and compressed by a gland. The construction 
differs in no respect from that used in connection with 
shaft or rod packings, except that the parts do not move 
to any extent, and no lubrication need be provided. The 
mechanics of the telescope joint differ from those of 
flange joint in three important particulars: 


1. The initial gasket pressure is developed at right angles to 
the direction of the bolt load, from which it follows that the 
gasket must be of a type that will function as a more or less per- 
fect fluid. 

2. Owing to the great thickness of the gasket and the conse- 
quent increase of elastic recovery, it must be assumed that at 
least a portion of the fluid pressure is carried by the bolt circle. 
Fluid pressure, however, applies only to the annular cross section 
occupied by the gasket. There is no way by which the fluid 
pressure over the central area can be carried by the joint ex- 
cept through the development of shearing stresses in the gasket 
which are not only destructive to the gaskets but probably in- 
effective. It follows that other means must be provided to 
carry the fluid pressure, which generally means that the end 
members of a series of such joints must be arranged to support 
the fluid thrust. The container walls in this case are not under 
longitudinal tension. 

3. The complete absence of metallic connection between the 
rigid members makes possible, if the clearances at either end of 
the stuffing box are not too close, considerable angular misaline- 
ment, and also a certain amount of longitudinal push-and-pull 
movement which is absorbed by a kind of rolling action in the 
gasket. These advantages explain the growing popularity of 
the telescope type of joint as compared with the flange joint 
which requires rigid alinement and freedom from joint move- 
ment. If the longitudinal joint movement attains an amplitude 
sufficient to cause sliding with the gasket, the joint ceases to be 
a gasketed joint and becomes a regular slip joint. Often, how- 
ever, as in pipe joints, the surfaces are not smooth enough to 
permit sliding movement without destruction of the gasket, in 
which case the joints should be protected by suitably located 
slip joints, such as are necessary when joints of the flange type 
are employed. 


Space is lacking to enumerate all the applications of the 
telescope joint and the factors which govern the selection 
of gasket materials for it. The general recommendations 
outlined for flange joints are applicable here, with the ex- 
ception that all constructions are eliminated which are 
incapable of transmitting pressure at right angles. This 
practically limits available materials to rubber, “Du- 
Prene,” or Thiokol compounds, alone or as elements in 
rolled or folded fabric constructions. Some of the :m- 
portant applications are as follows: 


1. Snap rings for Diesel and other types of engine with re- 
placeable cylinder liners. Fairly soft round rubber rings are 
largely used and function well, probably owing to swelling pres- 
sure derived from traces of oil reaching the gasket. For similar 
rings employed as packing around valve cages where the tem- 
peratures are higher, special oil-resistant rubber compounds and 
“DuPrene” are used to advantage. 

2. Evaporator-tube gaskets and double-tube connections 
(generally rubber) with asbestos fabric constructions for high 
temperatures and pressures. 

3. Gage glass washers, a particularly troublesome applica- 
tion because of large clearances at the top and bottom of the 
stuffing box occasioned by the use of undersize glass tubing. 
Rubber is the chief reliance, but asbestos fabric constructions 
may be used to advantage for high temperatures and pressures. 





>The patented “wave ring” gasket (described in Tongue’s “High Pressure 
Design,” i 


1934) depends on this principle. 
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4. Pipe joints. These take two general forms: (1) sleeve 
couplers for use with plain-end pipe and (2) modified bell-and- 
spigot joints for cast pipe. The use of both kinds of joint is 
extending rapidly, owing to their great flexibility and ease of 
assembly. Plain rubber rings were largely used at first, but 
there is an increasing tendency to provide the rings with fabric 
or metal reenforcement across the clearances at top and bottom 
of the stuffing box, both to protect the rubber from the action of 
solvents in manufactured gas service, and more generally to re- 
strain undesirable plastic flow of rubber compounds through the 
clearances. ; 

On some fabric-tipped rings for solvent service, a protective 
layer of Thiokol is used to advantage. For high-temperature 
service, gaskets of rolled asbestos fabric construction are some- 
times used. 

The self-energized principle can also be employed with 
the telescope joint as evidenced by Figure 7. Initial 
gasket pressure is supplied by a nut, but thereafter the 
joint is self-sealing against all pressures. This joint dif- 
fers from the usual telescope joint in that the entire 
fluid pressure is supported by the gland. 


Cup-Packed Joints 


The survey of gasketed joints would not be complete 
without reference to a class of self-energized joints 
which might be described broadly as “cup-packed.” Fig- 
ure 8 shows a cup packing applied to a flange joint on an 
autoclave door of the quick-opening or “bayonet” type. 
The cup principle depends on the development of a dif- 
ferential between the full fluid pressure at 4 and a 
diminished pressure at B. As the diminished pressure 
at B assumes that some sealing-off of pressure has al- 
ready occurred, it follows that mechanical means must 
be employed to force the cup into initial contact. This 
is accomplished by admitting fluid pressure by a valve 
into area C. This type of joint is used principally for 
rubber vulcanizers, but there seems to be no reason why 
it could not be extended to other applications. 

Figure 9 shows a cup packing used as a gasket to pre- 
vent water pressure in a hydraulic cylinder from reach- 
ing the space between the cylinder liner and the main 
casting. The cup is preferred in this case to a flat gasket 
across the end of the liner because of the thinness of 
the latter. 

Figure 10 shows a well-known form of pipe joint 
which depends on the cup principle. Here, as well as in 
Figure 9, initial lip pressure is secured by a slight defor- 
mation of the cup from its original dimensions. Figure 
11 indicates a similar application of a double-cup gasket 
to the inside of the joint.2 Best results are obtained if 
means are employed to lift the heel, H, away from the 
surface. The selection of mateérials for cup packings 
calls for considerable judgment, because the cups are 
quite exposed to the fluid being handled and yet are re- 
quired to maintain their flexibility over considerable 
periods. No general rules can be laid down, since each 
case has to be considered as special. 


Gasket Pastes 


To complete the study of gasketed joints would neces- 
sitate some reference to the type of material referred to 
in the opening paragraphs—the plastic paste or “joint 
compound.” Considered as gasketing materials in them- 
selves, they are not particularly important, since they are 
largely limited to improving certain nongasketed metal- 
to-metal contacts such as pipe threads, etc. The largest 
single use in this connection is probably the cemented or 
leaded bell-and-spigot joint for cast-iron pipe, which, as 
was previously pointed out, is suffering considerably in 
competition with the prefabricated rubber gasket. An 
important question arises, however, in connection with 
the value of joint compounds as an auxiliary to manufac- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Synthetic Plastics’ 


Commercial Progress and New Fields of Application 


UBBER is the king of plastics when considered 
from the points of view of the years of practical 
application, volume consumed, the variety of its 
inherent properties, and the tremendous and ever-increas- 
ing number of its indispensable uses. Notwithstanding 
all this, however, the rubber industry has experienced 
at one time both benefit and competition from the ambi- 
tious young industry, Synthetic Plastics, that has assumed 
such important proportions during the past decade. 
Rubber manufacturers will be interested in this article, 
first, because of the assistance it may give in their prob- 
lem of determining whether or not to turn available plant 
capacity to the manufacture of synthetic plastic items; 
and second, to obtain some knowledge regarding the scope 
and direction of the activities of this new industry for 
prognosticating the bearing it may have on the future of 
certain rubber applications. 


PLASTICS’ PROGRESS 


Tumults of six murderous years have distracted gen- 
eral attention from the dramatic rise of a new industry 
—plastics. Perhaps a reason for public ignorance on 
the subject is the difficulty of translating into common 
terms the mysterious ways in which chemical processes 
move, their wonders to perform, Certainly this develop- 
ment rates popular stories of the “modern miracle” type, 
illustrated by figures symbolizing commercial research 
holding test tubes (usually by the wrong end). 

On a hundred fronts synthetic materials are moving in 


1 Reprinted from Busimess Week, ‘Plastics’ Progress,” Dec. 21, 1935, pp. 
16-19; ‘‘New Jobs for Plastics,” Dec. 28, 1935, pp. 16-18. 


Plastics find 
buckles (left). 


process, 


Plastics’ Big Push 


new fields daily. 

In fact, almost any form in any 
color may be produced by the cast phenolic resin 
Tough, durable, 


determined competition with such originals as steel, cop- 
per, lumber, glass, rubber. Indoors, plastics are found 
in furniture, wall panels, builders’ hardware, electric fix- 
tures, ash trays, clocks, and thousands of gadgets. Out- 
side they serve in decorative store fronts, automobile 
parts, safety glass, etc. Buttons and costume jewelry 
bring them into the field of personal adornment. Their 
use in plant equipment is steadily growing. 

Plastics start prosaically from such commodities as 
cotton or wood fibers, coal derivatives. They pass 
through succeeding transmigrations, under jaw-breaking 
chemical names. Even formless gases are solidified into 
products as hard as some metals. Such materials have 
long been sought by industry. They have lustrous, per- 
manent finish in colors; resist heat, cold, acids; don’t 
readily conduct heat or electricity; are easily molded or 
worked into any design; combine with other materials; 
are light in weight; are often strikingly beautiful. 


Radio, Motors Aid Boom 


Research immediately after the war gave plastics an 
extra boost. Twenty-five years ago they were being used 
for insulation in the electrical industry. A big field de- 
veloped later in radio parts, where their non-conducting 
qualities made application ideal. Plastics were early used 
in automobile manufacture. About 1929 molders began 
making containers, bottle caps, non-breaking dishes, cups, 
etc. These remain a big market. Automobile uses have 
steadily broadened. Cellulose acetate sheets are employed 
for laminated safety glass on most cars. Decoratively, 
plastics go into knobs and body accessories ; functionally, 





Buttons and 


good-looking, these 





buttons are advancing at the expense of bone, 
pearl, and other natural materials, also are push- 
ing past other synthetic buttons, made of casein. 
Durez cake boxes (below) are bringing fruit 
cake and plastics together in a holiday partner- 
ship. And when it comes to endurance, metal 
has nothing on some of the molded Bakelite 
wheels, one of which is shown (right) after 59 
million impacts with a metal pawl. 





























Bourke-White General Plastics 


Modern Plastics 
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PRINCIPAL PLASTIC MATERIALS, MAKERS, AND 
APPLICATIONS 





Chemical Classification 
and Forms in Which Available 


Principal 
Trade 


Manufacturer 


Principal Uses 
(Not All-Inclusive) 





1—Pyroxylin (Nitro-cellulose) 
sheets, rods, tubes (transpar- 
ent, translucent, opaque or 
mottled; any color) 


2—Cellulose Acetate 


ldi 


Celluloid 
Fiberloid 
Nixonoid 
Pyralin 


Fib + 





sheets, rods, tubes; 
compounds; wrapping tissues 
(transparent, translucent, 
opaque or mottled; any color) 


3—Protein (including Casein) 
s and sheets (translucent, 
opaque or mottled; any color) 


4—Viny] Resins 
sheets, Idi cor d 


etc. (transparent, translucent, 





Lumarith, Protectoid 
asuron 

Nixonite 

Plastacele 

Tenite 


Ameroid 





| Aladdenite 


on 
Soy /- Deriv. 


Vinylite 


opaque or mottled; any color) | 


5—Urea Resins 
molding compounds (translu- 
cent or opaque; any color) 


6—Phenolic Resins 
ds (usually 
Hs ms , chiefly dark colors and 





7—Phenolic Resins 
cast forms (transparent, 
or mot- 





tled; any vo to 


8—Laminated Plastics 
sheets, rods and tubes (trans- 
lucent in thin sheet of light 
color but usually opaque and 
in dark colors or black or wood- 
grain effects) 


9—Cold- -Molded Plastics 

ds with as- 

ora Gilsonite, pitch, phe 

nolic or cement binder with 

tos filler (opaque, mostly 
black, brown or gray) 


10—Rubber-like Plastics 
(chiefly dark and opaque, but 
some forms are light and can 
be transparent, translucent, 
opaque, or mottled) 








Beetle 
Plaskon 
Unyte 
Makalot 


Bakelite 
Durez 


Durite 

Indur 

Haveg (see note) 
Makalot 
Resinox 
Textolite 


Bakelite 
Catalin, Prystal 
Fiberlon 
Joanite 
Marblette 
Phenolin 


Dilecto, Celoron, etc. 
Formica 

Insurok 

Micarta 

Panelyte 

Phenol! Fibre 
Phenoiite 

Spauldite 

Synthane 

Textglite 


Cetec 
Ebrok 
Gummon, Tegic, etc. 
Pyroplax, Thermoplax 


Du Prene 
Plioform, Pliofilm 
Korosea 


| Thiokol 





Hi 





Celluloid Corp. 

Fiberloid Corp. 

Nixon Nitration Works 

Du Pont Viscoloid Co., Inc. 


Fiberloid Corp. 

Celluloid Corp. 

John W. Masury & Son 
Nixon Nitration Works 
Du Pont Viscoloid Co., Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


American Plastics Corp. 
Aladdenite Co., Inc. 
Resinox Corp. 

Ford Motor Co. 


Carbide & Carbon Chem. 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Toledo Synthetic Products Co. 
Unyte Corp. 

Makalot Corp. 


Bakelite Corp. 
General Plastics, Inc. 
Stokes & Smith Co. 
Reilly Tar & Chem. 
Ha Corp. 

Makalot Corp. 
Resinox Corp. 
General Electric Co. 


Bakelite Corp. 

American Catalin Corp. 
Fiberloid Corp. 

Joanite Corp. 

Marblette Corp. 

Du Pont Viscoloid Co., Inc. 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Formica Insulation Co. 
Richardson Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Panelyte Corp. 

Taylor & Co. 

National Vuicanized Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. 
Synthane Corp. 

General Electric Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Richardson Co. 
Garfield Mfg. Co. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Thiokol Corp. 


Sheets for printing, laminating, forming; 
toys, photographic film, combs, hair orna- 
ments, shoe parts, costume accessories, 
handbags, toiletware, pens, pencils, cur- 
tain lights, handles 


Shatter Proof glass, window aie, Cel-O- 
Glass, lamp sh 
watch and clock crystals, optical instru- 
ments, electrical parts, combs, toiletware, 
non-flam ell. Gene film, wrapping tis- 
sue, pens, pencils, records, knobs, handles 





ies, 


Buttons, buckles, dress accessories 


Thin sheet (uses similar to pyroxylin) den- 
tures, phonograph records, laminating, 
etc. 


Table and kitchen ware, containers, but- 
tons, closures, cases (for clocks, radios, 
scales), automobile accessories, toys, han- 
dles, knobs, electrical fixture parts 


Electrical parts, automotive parts, closures, 
containers, ies; instru- 
ment, machine and appliance parts; cases 
and housings, obs, handles, buttons, 

hardware, toys and games, table and kit- 
chen ware, mos tac novelties, decorative 
items; ch ii tant parts 








Costume accessories, including buttons, 
buckles and jewelry; toiletware, containers, 
cases, accessories, automobile parts, 
cutlery and hardware handles and knobs, 
picture frames, lamps and lighting fixture 
parts, umbreHa handles, panels, trays, 
novelties, games 


Panels for architectural and other appli- 
cations, doors; table, counter, and sink 
tops; bars, gaskets, gears, bearings, indus- 
trial wheels, electrical parts, cases, 
textile mill parts, chemical plant parts; 
furniture parts, automotive parts, handles, 
trays 


Electrical parts and refractory parts, stor- 
age battery cases, etc. 


Plioform, various molded parts; Pliofilm, 
wrapping tissue. Others used chiefly as 
ru cor substitutes where rubber would 
be attacked by oils or other liquids 








1—Basic material is nitro-cellulose (pro- 
duced by action of nitric and su}jphuric acid on 
cotton linters) plus camphor and alcohol. 
Burns explosively. 


Softens under heat. 


dehyde (or furfural). 
during molding. 
to darken in use, hence are usually confined 


Harden permanently 
Are amber in color and tend 


_cost. ‘They are made from 


2—Cellulose acetate produced by action of 
acetic acid on cotton finters or refined pulp. 
Is slow-burning and for this reason is often 
——— for pyroxylin plastics which it 
ance and in several proper- 





ties. 

3—Protein plastics (chiefly casein, a dairy 

by-product) are hardened permanently by 
formaldehyde. Are non-inflammable. Ford 
uses soy bean as source of protein. 

4—Viny] resins are made from ethy}ene or 
acetylene are non-inflammable and soften 
under heat, at rather low temperatures. 
ent uses chiefly as substitute for pyroxylin or 
cellulose acetate. 

5—Urea resins are made from urea and 
formaldehyde. ) eanageencl permanently hard 


6—Phenolic types of aa mage resins are 
most important industrially and are low in 
ae Me | and * inthe 





to black and dark colors which are opaque 


koprenitiog paper or fabric with dissolved 
phenolic, urea, or cresol resins, evaporating 
the solvent and then subjecting the required 
thickness to heat and pressure. This curing 





when mixed with fillers (wood flour, 
mica, or fabric) and pigments which are al- 
most always added. Are very strong in pro- 
portion to weight. They are non-inflammable 
and resistant to temperatures up to 400 deg. 
F. or higher, and are good electrical insulators 
and poor conductors of heat Fabrication in- 
volves molding under heat and pressure except 
with Hav 
then bak 

7—Cast phenolic resins are similar in in- 
gredients to the molding type (6) but usually 
are made with larger proportions of formalde- 
hyde and of p 1 not contain 
fillers. They are cast in liquid form in molds, 
without pressure, and are subsequently cured 
and hardened by baking. They are produced 
chiefly in sheets, rods, and tubes which are 
machined, carved, and otherwise worked by 
cutting or sawing operations. 

8—Laminated plastics are produced by 


| which is applied with a trowel and 





tly hardens the resin content. 
The paper or fabric add to se and —- 
ness. The outer layers of ood gra can be lit 
aeons to produce w rain and other 
effects. 


in the mold is 
quently cured by 


products in hie pra see usually ed as 
a, substitutes. me are classed as syn- 
thetic ru 
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a 
they form timing gears, dis- 
tributor tops, etc. 

Ford early adopted plastics. 
From the use of synthetic ma- 
terials, he adventured into 
vegetable compounds as an ex- 
tension of his philosophy for 
helping farm income by creat- 
ing new markets for crops. His 
pet development is with soy 
bean derivatives. General Mo- 
tors uses plastics extensively, as 
do Chrysler and nearly all other 
automobile makers. 


$50 Millions a Year 


Plastics fascinate the statisti- 
cian because there is so little 
available information about 
them. Taking off from actual 
government figures on acetate 
cellulose and nitrocellulose, one 
can drive a pencil on exciting 
flights. Respective production 
of original material in these 
two fields for the first nine 
months of 1935 was 7 million 
and 9 million Ib., worth about 
$11 millions. But this excludes 
other synthetics (even the 
cheaper phenolics which make 
up the greatest bulk of all). 
Including the whole list, cost 
of plastic materials is estimated 
at $50 millions for the year. 

However, this $50 millions represents original material 
cost to the multitude of fabricators. Considering that 
this excludes many succeeding items (labor, plant financ- 
ing, transportation, merchandising, profit all down the 
line) it would appear that the original material might 
be a fourth of the final retail value. This would mean 
total cost to the consumer ot $200 millions. 

Other government figures are available as a partial 
measure of the swift growth of plastics. Production of 
synthetic resins of coal tar origin in the United States 
wes 1,500,000 Ib. in 1921, had multiplied nearly twenty 
times (to 29,343,000 Ib.) in ten years to 1931. There 
was a slight retreat in 1932, a recovery in 1933, and 
1934 achieved a record of 43,351,000 Ib. 


Classifying the Plastics 


Union Carbide Co. 


ment the plastic is used 
floor tile, moldings, 


A simple classification for plastics is (a) molded, (b) 
cast, (c) laminated. In the first instance, plastic powder 
(usually mixed with wood or other fillers) 1s formed 
under heat and pressure in the molds. Thereafter some 
varieties (called thermo-setting) become resistant to heat 
and acids—characteristics which fit them for housewares 
and an immense variety of premium goods. 

Casting involves the pouring of plastic syrup into 
molds where it hardens (with cooling or baking) and 
is formed into tubes, bars, sheets. Where heat softens 
such shapes for reworking they are called thermo-plastic. 
Lamination involves saturating fabric or paper with 
plastic and subjecting the piled sheets to pressure under 
heat. From cast plastics fabricators produce éndless 
kinds of products ineluding buttons and jewelry. 

Laminating has shown amazing results. From such 
blocks, silent gears and shaft bearings possessing unique 
virtues are produced. They make possible water lubrica- 
tion. Where oil would soil the product (as in paper and 





. 

Synthetic Interior 
Part of a demonstration apartment of Vinylite resin. In 
the colorful living room, kitchen, and bath of this apart- 
in doors, 


jects of decoration and use. 
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silk making) laminated gears 
and bearings are employed. In 
a recent test, a paper-laminated 
gear was meshed with a metal 
gear and subjected to 49 mil- 
lion impacts. The laminated 
gear showed far less wear than 
its metal mate. 

Beyond the three primary 
classifications, many materials, 
combinations, processes are en- 
countered, Artificial resins, be- 
cause of their cheapness, have 
achieved the greatest tonnage. 
Most important are phenolic 
compounds. Basic materials are 
carbolic acid (or phenol, which 
is a byproduct of coke) and 
formaldehyde. 

Among competing resins are 
ureas and vinyls. Urea is an 
organic substance discovered 
(probably by some enquiring 
alchemist) in urine. Hence its 
name. It is made industrially 
from ammonia and carbon di- 
oxide or from calcium cyana- 
mide. Vinyl goes back (via 
acid-treated acetylene) to lime 
and coal. There are other 
resins, synthetic and natural, 
whose importance is yet to be 








wall panels, ceiling, 


window panes, and many small ob- (determined and whose uses 
Exceptions are plumbing, Fa ae : ak Mio 
bathtub, gas stove, furniture, often invade paint, varnish, 


and lacquer fields. 

Cellulose acetate is made by treating cotton linters with 
acetic acid and acetic anhydride. It is relatively slow- 
burning, unlike its cousin nitrocellulose or pyroxylin. 
Nitrocellulose comes from treating cotton linters with 
nitric and sulphuric acids. 


Synthetic Rubber Coming Up 


Rubber (one of the originals and still the most im- 
portant plastic) is high-hatted somewhat by the synthetic 
materials because it is a simple vegetable product. But 
large corporations have recently introduced synthetic 
rubbers which open up entirely new possibilities. 

Another family, protein plastics, is used in making 
buttons, belt buckles, beads. Best known of the group 
are casein from milk, blood albumins from slaughtering, 
and the soy bean proteins which have engaged the in- 
terest of Henry Ford. The casein demand has been 
losing ground lately before the advance of the artificial 
resins. Price is one reason. Better water-resistance of 
the resins is another. 

All these basic materials compete vigorously with each 
other on a basis of cost and individual virtues. Molding 
phenolics are going strong, partly because their prices 
are lowest. They cost the smaller fabricators 12¢ to 30¢ 
per Ib., against 35¢ to 38¢ for ureas, and 60¢ upward 
for cellulose acetate molding materials. Cast phenolics 
range from 60¢ per lb. up; against $1 to $3 per lb. for 
nitrocellulose and cellulose acetate in sheets, tubes, rods. 


Physical Features of Plastics 


A weakness of molding phenolics is that they are con- 
fined largely to dark colors, while ureas and other mate- 
rials will take any shade. Cast phenolics are available 
in practically all colors, also in transparent, translucent, 
and opaque forms. Translucency and transparency are 
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also offered in cellulose plastics, ureas, vinyls, and others. 
Lighter colors for molding phenolics are being developed. 
Cellulose plastic producers are working to cut costs, 
widen markets. 

Growing importance of the new industry caused the 
formation of an Organic Plastics Section of the National 
3ureau of Standards at Washington last October as a 
clearing house for research and a rallying point for 
information. 


NEW JOBS FOR PLASTICS 


Nature put herself in line for some pretty severe criti- 
cism from billiard players toward the close of the Civil 
War. Elephant supply was falling short of demand and 
a dearth of true billiard balls threatened. Extravagance 
of ivory hunters in saving the tusk and throwing away 
the elephant had something to do with it. John Wesley 
Hyatt, American inventor, tried to rescue all concerned 
by producing a composition billiard ball. 

Continuing his experiments, Hyatt in 1859 discovered 
“celluloid.” From these beginnings grew the Celluloid 
Corp. (founded 1872) and the cellulose activities of the 
far-flung du Ponts. Phenolic resins (whose cheapness 
and bulk give them the greatest tonnage of all plastics) 
started in the United States with the experiments of Hol- 
land-born Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland. In 1910 he 
formed the Bakelite Corp. 

Meanwhile Fritz Pollak was working on phenolics in 
Austria. He got patents there about the time Dr. Baeke- 
land took out his American patents. There were clashes 
—a familiar sequence when parallel lines of research 
finally come together. American rights to the Pollak 
patents were bought by the American Catalin Corp. 
which makes cast phenolic resins and sublicenses others. 
Pollak also pioneered in ureas, rights to which American 
Cyanamid brought to this country. Patent feuds here 
as in other fields have enlivened the swift development 
of the industry. 

Basic patents on Bakelite expired in 1926. There was 
a grand rush of competitors into the field. General 
Plastics (makers of Durez) is one that has grown 
mightily. It has done a huge business with Ford Motor, 
General Motors, Western Electric, others. Intelligent 
management has preserved Bakelite Corp.’s importance. 
It has taken out supplementary patents (the total is now 
around 400), it has specialized, it has steadily branched 
out. 

Such expansion has become a general trend. Disre- 
garding the hordes of fabricators, there is a definite move 
on the part of big plastics suppliers to merge, buy plants, 
employ competing types of materials. Du Pont has ex- 
panded largely from its original position in cellulose com- 
pounds. Du Pont, Celluloid Corp., Fiberloid, Nixon are 
said to be branching into cast phenolic resins where 
Catalin (through successful patent suits) is the dominant 
factor. The Catalin formula has a great advantage in 
using 2.35 parts of formaldehyde to 1 of phenol, whereas 
competing compounds use them 50-50; formaldehyde 
costs about a third as much as phenol. From the making 
of films, rayon, etc., Eastman has followed through logi- 
cally with cellulose plastics. 

Inherent strength of plastics is indicated by the fact 
none of the basic materials has been defeated despite in- 
tense competition. Cellulose compounds, phenolics, 
ureas, vinyls, synthetic rubber (the newest development), 
etc., have special virtues for special uses which preserve 
their markets. But none is impregnable. Chemical magic 
which produced existing materials may still supplant 
them with new forms that are cheaper and better. 
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Ford’s Soy Bean Plastics 


For instance: Henry Ford has widely publicized his 
interest in soy bean plastics. He would help farmers 
buy Fords (and other things) by developing a new cash 
crop. Ford is putting up a $5-million plant for plastics. 
There is no telling where he will go if he really sets his 
mind to a new line of research, 

The steel industry has a watchful eye on developments 
in this and other Detroit plants. Motor manufacturers 
are said to be experimenting on plastics for body panels 
which would have an advantage over lacquered metal in 
that color would go all the way through. 

In addition to requiring a panel of sufficient strength, 
there is the other market determinant of price. Some 
years back Bakelite became annoyed at the growing 
strength of its opposition and cut the base price of 
phenolic molding material to 12¢ per lb. No major rival 
was forced out by this move—a compliment to the in- 
creasingly diverse markets. This 12¢ remains the stand- 
ard. But experimenters with vegetable compounds are 
hoping for ultimate prices of 6¢ a lb. and lower. A 
triumph of farm products in this field would hit the min- 
ing industry since coal byproducts are basic in many 
synthetic plastics. 

The price cut by Bakelite was a hard blow to the cold- 
molded plastics, which find their big outlet in industry. 
These use an asbestos filler with an asphalt, cement, or 
phenolic binder. They are mixed into a dough, shaped 
cold with one stroke under heavy pressure in single cav- 
ity molds, then baked. Standing alone in heat resistance, 
such forms are used in connection with heating elements 
in electric stoves, switch bases, wiring devices, etc. Pro- 
duction is fast and cheap. G-E research and support 
was important in further developing this type of plastics 
and preserving it for the electrical industry. 


Westinghouse Has Big Réle 


Westinghouse has marched along with plastics prog- 
ress. It makes great quantities of phenolics for its own 
use in molding, laminating, etc. Plastics by Westing- 
house aren’t confined to electrical products. It buys huge 
quantities of American Cyanamid’s Beetle, the material 
being used by a subsidiary to manufacture a variety of 
items for the Woolworth stores. 

Housing (for both machines and men) is expected to 
provide a huge future market for plastics. Due warning 
is given the minerals and the woods. Machine housing 
for small and simple units is old, but Toledo Synthetic 
(set up by Toledo Scale) opened up all sorts of possi- 
bilities with a complicated molded urea case for its new- 
model scale.* Light weight, color that goes all the way 
through, heat and cold resistance, easy forming and 
working are often clinching arguments where strength 
and price are satisfactory. Plastic refrigerator cabinets 
may be next. 


Plastics and Modernism 


Modernistic trends have greatly boosted the use of 
plastics in building, furniture and decoration, and con- 
trariwise, plastics by their beauty have boosted modern- 
ism. Phenolics, ureas, other plastics are widely used 
alone and in combination with metal or wood. Panels 
of brilliant and lasting colors are used inside and outside 
bars, hotels, theaters, restaurants; in lobbies, corridors, 
living quarters. Striking current example is the use of 
plastics on the new British super-liner Queen Mary. The 
material is furnished by Formica Insulation Co., Cincin- 
nati. How British industries allowed this order to escape 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Research Association 
of British Rubber 


Manufacturers 


Membership—-Purposes—Maintenance—Activities 


Webster Norris 


tion of British Rubber Manufacturers of a lab- 

oratory for scientific work in rubber has been 
justified long since by the valuable contributions it has 
made to the industry, particularly among small manufac- 
turers unable to afford to undertake research work. The 
importance of this lies in the fact that it is contrary to the 
interest of the industry for any part of it to remain in a 
state of inefficiency. 

Concerning the Association, its officers, and member- 
ship the following information is of special interest. The 
Association was first established at University College, 
London, and was transferred to its own premises at 
Croydon on the southern boundary of London in 1921. 
It has a membership of some 150 firms representing all 
sections of the industry. The officers are president, Alex- 
ander Spencer, of George Spencer, Moulton & Co., Ltd.; 
chairman, Major J. H. Mandleberg, of J. Mandleberg & 
Co., Ltd.; director, B. D. Porritt, formerly chief chemist 
of the North British Rubber Co., Ltd. The Association 
employs a staff of some thirty persons. 


T HE establishment in 1920 by the Research Associa- 


Purpose and Function 


The Association has two principal objectives stated as 
follows: first, to promote research and scientific work of 
all kinds in connection with the rubber manufacturing 
trade or industry and with allied and accessory industries, 
and for that purpose to maintain laboratories, workshops, 
and such other aids as are necessary and useful; second, 
to issue and circulate books, periodicals, circulars, and 
any other literary material bearing on the industries in 
question and to form and maintain museums, libraries 
and collections of literature, statistics, scientific data, and 
all other forms of information together with the estab- 


1Data by courtesy of B. D. Porritt, Director of Research of the Re- 
search Association of British Rubber Manufacturers. 


lishment of the loan services and information bureaw 
work necessary to disseminate information to members. 

An important aspect of the Association’s functions 
is its position in linking together with numerous other 
bodies. Thus, in connection with its work on the im- 
provement of methods of analysis and testing it gives im- 
portant assistance to the British Standards Institution 
in formulating specifications. Through the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research of the United King- 
dom Government it has close links with all the research 
associations representing other industries and has their 
information services and advice fully at its disposal. 
There is a close liaison with other rubber research insti- 
tutions, particularly with those in Malaya, Ceylon, and 
London, associated with rubber production problems. 
The Association’s library as a member of the “outlier 
library” scheme of the National Central Library is in a 
position to obtain literature from practically every im- 
portant general or special library in the United Kingdom. 

The Association is given all the powers needed to carry 
out the foregoing objects in the way of rights to employ 
skilled personnel, to accept subscriptions and other grants 
of money, to take part in trusts and exercise other finan- 
cial formalities, and to acquire properties appropriate to 
its work. 


Eligibility of Members 


There are various classes of members in the Associa- 
tion differing in nationality and relation to the rubber 
industry. Thus memberships are described as ordinary, 
Dominion, associate, subscribing, and honorary. Each 
classification is defined as follows: 

Ordinary members consist of British subjects and Brit- 
ish corporations incorporated in Great Britain who are 
bona fide rubber manufacturers. 
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Dominion members consist of British subjects or cor- 
porate bodies incorporated in some part of the British 
Dominions who are bona fide rubber manufacturers. 

Associate members consist of bona fide rubber manu- 
facturers actually manufacturing in Great Britain who 
are not eligible as ordinary or Dominion members. 

Subscribing members consist of persons and companies 
in any part of the world having connections with the rub- 
ber industry. 

Honorary members consist of any persons nominated 
by the board of management for special services or for 
special causes. 


Maintenance 


The Association is supported from three main sources 
of income: namely, (1) subscriptions and grants of mem- 
bers and friends of the Association; (2) contributions, 
depending in amount on the amount of subscriptions 
under (1) from the United Kingdom Department of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research; (3) payments received 
for specific consultative scientific work and for particular 
publications. 

Scientific Work 


The activities of the Association comprise scientific 
work conducted by the laboratory staff and intelligence 
services contributed by the Library and Information Bu- 
reau. The information concerning these activities gleaned 
from official sources? indicates the scope and practical 
value of these activities in promoting among rubber goods 
manufacturers fuller knowledge of the problems and pos- 
sibilities of the materials with which they deal. 

The scientific work undertaken in the laboratories of 
the Association follows: 

1. INVESTIGATION OF Raw MATERIALS AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON THE FINISHED Propuct. The properties 
of vulcanized rubber depend so largely on the materials 
other than raw rubber used in its manufacture that the 
Association undertook at the outset the systematic inves- 
tigation of the exact effects of common compounding in- 
gredients on the properties of the vulcanized product. 

2. New Raw Matertiarts. The examination of new 
raw materials is an important phase of cooperative sci- 
entific work. Considerable attention has been paid to this, 
and among the materials examined and reported on are 
sprayed latex rubber, Revertex, oil resisting plastics of 
the olefin polysulphide type, strontium sulphate, various 
new forms of sulphur, zinc oxide, silica, carbon black, 
litharge, slate flour, the white titanium and antimony 
oxide pigments, as well as numerous organic accelerators 
and antioxidants. 

3. ELIMINATING UNDESIRABLE PROPERTIES. Two of 
the most serious shortcomings of rubber are aging, which 
ultimately destroys its utility, and swelling in oils, which 
makes it difficult or impossible to use rubber in contact 
with naphtha, benzene, mineral oils, etc. 

The aging problem has been examined from two main 
aspects: namely, the fundamental, seeking to elucidate the 
nature and causes of the process of deterioration; and the 
directly practical, seeking to devise or try out methods 
of avoiding deterioration and to devise reliable means of 
testing rubber goods for durability. As a result of this 
work on aging, the preservative value of antioxidants 
under a variety of actual service conditions has been dem- 
onstrated. The importance of this must be stressed be- 
cause so much of the value of antioxidants has been based 
only on accelerated aging tests. Another useful outcome 


2 The Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers Information 
Bureau Journal: i 
Work,” J. R. Scott, Feb., 1933. 
Mar., 


“Activities of the Research Association. I. Scientific 
II. “Intelligence Services,” T. R. Dawson, 


1933. 
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has been the development of an improved method of pre- 
serving vulcanized rubber by the simultaneous use of an 
antioxidant and a light absorbent dye, a combination 
showing exceptional efficiency. 

The work on swelling has revealed for the first time the 
important part played by oxygen and by certain impuri- 
ties in the liquid. It has also indicated how oil resisting 
rubbers shouid be tested. 

4. WaTER ABsorPTION. The absorption of water by 
rubber is closely allied to swelling in oils. Its importance 
and a knowledge of how to control it become obvious 
when it is considered how many rubber goods come in 
contact with water and how the electrical properties of 
cable insulation rubber may be completely spoiled by 
absorption of water. 

5. Test MetHops AND INSTRUMENTS. The Research 
Association has done a great deal of useful work in this 
direction along two lines: critical examination of existing 
instruments and methods, and the development of new 
test methods and instruments. 

6. Tests ON MANUFACTURED ArTICLEs. The results of 
this work form the basis of specifications and trade stand- 
ards which likewise tend to raise the level of quality and 
protect the consumer from inferior products. In this con- 
nection the investigations may be cited on pneumatic tire 
covers, inner tubes, molded hot water bottles, and rubber 
soling materials. 

7. COOPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. All the 
work so far mentioned has been carried out by the Rub- 
ber Research Association working alone as part of its 
own program of research or occasionally at the sugges- 
tion of some outside organization. One of the valuable 
features of a central organization, however, is that it can 
readily cooperate with other organizations on investiga- 
tions of common interest. In this way much work can be 
successfully accomplished that would be beyond the scope 
of individual organizations. Three investigations of this 
kind that have been carried out jointly are: on ebonite 
with the Electrical Research Association; on cable rub- 
bers with the Admiralty ; and on development of new uses 
in collaboration with the Rubber Growers’ Association. 
With reference to cooperation it is appropriate to mention 
the assistance given by the Rubber Research Association 
to the British Standards Institution as a means of in- 
directly promoting industrial efficiency. 

8. PROBLEMS OF THE INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURER. 
Such problems in great number and variety call for the 
specialized knowledge and equipment of a central labora 
tory. They include, as examples, elucidating the causes 
of defects in the finished product, developing new or im- 
proved products, carrying out special tests, testing the 
suitability of new raw materials, etc. During the three 
years 1930 to 1932 nearly 800 such problems were dealt 
with in the laboratories. 

9. Pusiications. During the Association’s thirteen 
years of active life, up to 1933, 151 reports and circulars 
detailing the results of every piece of research work were 
communicated to members. These represent about 2,000 
pages of published matter. In the same period it con- 
tributed nearly fifty articles to technical and scientific 
journals. 

10. TECHNICAL CONFERENCES. A system of sectional 
technical conferences brings the members closely in touch 
with the work of the Association. These conferences 
are meetings of technical representatives of all the firms 
engaged in a particular branch of industry. Papers deal- 
ing with the work done or in progress in relation to that 
particular branch are read by the laboratory staff and are 
followed by a discussion which gives the members an 
opportunity of enquiring more closely or making sug- 
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gestions concerning the work in progress. There is also 
a system of permanent sectional committees, each of 
which forms a link between its respective branch of the 
industry and the appropriate section of the laboratory. 


Intelligence Services 


The work of the Association’s Library and Informa- 
tion Bureau has three sets of activities: collection of in- 
formation; classification and indexing; and redistribution 
of information to users. No kind of rubber information 
is neglected, whether historical, scientific or technological ; 
work on rubber planting and preparation, manufacture 
of all tvpes of rubber and part rubber goods; their use 
and service; their commerce, foreign trade, statistics, 
tariffs, and legal aspects. Experience has shown that all 
these fields of information have value for some one, and 
sooner or later an inquiry comes demanding the use cf 
the most unlikely documents and data. The material col- 
lected is in eighteen different languages. Current periodi- 
cals are received in ten of these languages. After twelve 
years of collecting the Association’s library in 1933 con- 
tained altogether, including smaller items, more than 20,- 
000 publications and manuscripts. This highly specialized 
collection is easily the most important rubber library in 
Europe and has only one or two peers in America. 


Classification—Indexing 


The enormous work of classifying and indexing this 
collection of 20,000 publications has been undertaken 
since the inception of the Research Association with the 
result that there is now in Croydon one of the largest 
detailed classified subject indexes of rubber information 
in the world ramifying into every phase of the industry. 
Parallel with the subject index all names in the literature 
are collected, and the 40,000 cards in the Association’s 
alphabetical name index form a valuable auxiliary guide 
to a labyrinth of information. 


Distribution of Information 


Several distribution services have been developed to 
bring information to the members. In the first place the 
collection is a loan collection, and any member is entitled 
to borrow documents from the library as required. In 
every case where particular titles are asked for, if the 
items are not already in the library, they are added or 
temporarily borrowed from some other library. The 
Association’s library is a member of the National Central 
Library outlier scheme, an arrangement by which in ex- 
change for loans from its collection the Association can 
borrow from practically all the important special and 
general libraries in the British Isles. 

The Information Bureau undertakes within the limits 
of its capacity to supply translations of particular foreign 
articles either in complete form or in précis form as de- 
sired. 

The third service undertaken is the answering of in- 
quiries for which the subject index is indispensable. 

A minor service is loans of lantern slides and negatives 
to lecturers on rubber. There are two further activities 
general to members there as the publication of a journal 
and “Summary of Current Literature” and a series of 
information circulars. 





Rubber Routes to U. 8S. Changing 


According to report by Consul Thomas McEnelly, 
Singapore, the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., large finan- 
cer of and trader in rubber, has six vessels calling at 
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Singapore and also has controlling interest in the Ko- 
kusai Kisen Kaisha which has seven vessels calling at 
the port, all of which go to the United States via the 
Panama Canal. Each of these vessels is at present 
leaving Singapore with from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of rub- 
ber, and an average of 500 tons of tin, at the rate of at 
least a vessel a week. In the past three months, 50% 
of the rubber leaving Singapore for the United States 
has been carried by Japanese vessels. The time between 
Singapore and the Panama Canal via Japan is forty 
days or more, which means that at least five vessels with 
nearly 20,000 tons of rubber would be en route in Jap- 
anese steamers at any time. 

It is possible that the tremendous reduction of rubber 
shipments through Suez to the United States, as re- 
ported by Consul Hugh S. Fullerton, Paris, may be due 
to diversion via the Panama Canal rather than to ship- 
ments around Africa. It will be observed that the flow 
of rubber through Suez has been greatly restricted in 
recent months, perhaps not entirely as a result of the 
situation in the Mediterranean. 








Russer SHIPMENTS THROUGH SUEZ—LoNG Tons 
To Europe ToU.S. 
1935 average per mo. for first ten mos.............. 30,580 29,370 
1935 November q ; 2,400 
1935 December 1,400 
2,400 


1936 January 





Gaskets 
(Continued from page 36) 


tured gaskets. This question can be answered better 
if the joint compounds are classified in accordance with 
their intended function: 


1. To facilitate separation of gasket from flange at a later 
date. No fault can be found with the application of graphite or 
mica, made into a paste with some fluid medium, to the face of 
a gasket to keep it from growing fast to the flanges, assuming 
such adhesion is not regarded as desirable. Graphite pastes 
made from an oily medium should, however, be applied spar- 
ingly to rubber gaskets, especially if these are going into high- 
temperature service. 

2. To stick the gasket to the flange while installing, especially 
if the flange is vertical or upside down. It is perhaps unavoid- 
able that shellac, etc., should be used for such purposes, even 
though the value of the adheisve layer in the bolted-up joint is 
somewhat doubtful. Suitable rubber cements might possibly 
be employed to better advantage. 

3. To help make the gasket tight. This is the function which 
appears of most dubious value. A gasket of properly com- 
pressible material in a joint of correct design should not re- 
quire the services of any extraneous surfacing to produce a fluid- 
tight contact with the flange. Joint compounds for this pur- 
pose may be classified roughly into (a) soft-setting and (b) 
hard-setting. The soft-setting type includes compounds based on 
linseed oil, castor oil, soaps, asphalt, rosin, shellac (at high tem- 
peratures), etc. In contact with a rubber gasket most of these 
are absorbed; in contact with a nonrubber gasket they may 
remain to form a viscous separating layer which may have 
value in stopping leaks under some conditions. The hard-setting 
type includes compounds of Portland cement, magnesium oxy- 
chloride, plaster of Paris, litharge-glycerol, sodium silicate, 
shellac (at low temperatures), and sugar (at high temperatures). 
Most of the hard-setting types are designed to increase in vol- 
ume when they set, thereby bringing more pressure to bear on 
the gasket. Also they may have a legitimate function in building 
up the surface of badly pitted flanges. Their principal weak- 
ness is a tendency to crumble under joint movement, thereby 
producing a granular layer which is not only without value as a 
packing but is a detriment in that it prevents intimate contact 
between the flange and the gasket proper. 


Although joint compounds may be justified in a limited 
number of applications, the best policy is to design joints 
in such a way and select such gasketing materials that the 
need for the compounds is obviated. 
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Firestone Air Spring 


HE Firestone air spring, 
recently introduced by its 
inventor, R. W. Brown, re- 

search engineer of the Firestone 

Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 

at a meeting of the Society of 

Automotive Engineers, is con- 

sidered by leading automotive 

experts the greatest development 
in automobile suspension since 
the invention of the pneumatic 
tire. Its construction, applica- 
tion, and action are summarized 
as follows by its inventor. 

The Firestone air spring con- 
sists of an especially developed 


rubberized fabric bellows (1), 
which is inflated with air to 
carry any desired load. The 


bellows operates automatically in 
conjunction with an air reser- 
voir (2) by means of 





quality; and quieter operation. 

Laboratory tests over a period 
of months and actual tests of 
the air springs on test cars show 
that the new suspension prin- 
ciple is sound and practical and 
provides solution of the prob- 
lems of the old type of spring 
systems. Air springs are as dif- 
ferent from metal springs and 
their necessary accessory equip- 
ment as balloon tires are from 
the old-fashioned solid rubber 
carriage tires. These springs 
provide added safety to mod- 
ern high-speed driving. 

The fact that the suspension 
unit is mounted more nearly at 
the level of the center of gravity 
reduces the tendency of the body 
to roll when rounding curves. 
The center of gravity 





a pendulum shock ab- [§ 
sorption valve (3). | 
The air reservoir and 
the bellows are con- 
nected by metal tub- 
ing (4). 

In explaining the 
engineering principles 
involved in the new 
invention, it is said 
that the pendulum- 
shock absorption valve 
swings outwardly when 
the car is rounding a 
turn, permitting a valve 
disk to close the pas- 
sage to the air reser- 
voir. This effectively 
increases the pressure 
in the bellows as the 
additional load, caused 








on an automobile is 
near the center of the 
radiator. Being  at- 
‘tached near this central 
point, the air spring 
provides greater cor- 
nering stability. The 
method of mounting 
places the major por- 
tion of the load directly 
on the car’s knuckle 
forging, thus relieving 
the load on the linkage 
bearings and hence re- 
ducing wear and lubri- 
cation difficulties. 

For the first time 
the full advantages of 
riding on air are real- 
ized in a_ simple, 
rugged, and _ practical 





by turning, is applied. 
This also prevents the 
car body from inclining 
to the outside when driven on curves at high speeds. 
Similar action prevents “nosing down” when heavy brake 
applications are made. When the pendulum is vertical, 
the passage of air from the bellows to the reservoir is 
unrestricted because the tip of the pendulum engages an 
extension on the valve disk, thus holding it open. After 
the wheels pass over a road obstruction the bellows ex- 
tend, reducing the pressure; the air flow from the reser- 
voir to the bellows is restricted, thus providing desired 
shock absorption. 

Foremost among the improvements thus brought about 
are easier riding, with less fatigue to the car’s passenger ; 
elimination of body roll when rounding corners at high 
speed; remarkable shock absorption control, obliterating 
the effect of road irregularities on the passenger ; provi- 
sion of facilities for controlling the softness of riding 


Firestone Air Spring Suspension in Service 


manner. The ability 
to adjust the suspen- 
sion to the load without 
mechanical limitation and to provide any degree of soft- 
ness desired to the ride, without interfering with steering, 
load capacity, or ruggedness, commands the serious con- 
sideration of those concerned in providing better riding 
qualities in motor cars. 





THE ABSENCE OF PAST STATISTICS OF NATIVE RUBBER 
production in Netherland India necessitated restriction 
of exports by the application of a sliding scale export 
tax that becomes so high beyond permissible quantities 
as to yield the producer no return for his effort. This 
condition has caused the former differential between na- 
tive brown crepe and standard grades—price index 100 
—to narrow approximately as follows: January, 1934. 


64; 1935, 79; 1936, 95. 
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Raw Rubber and Latex 


in Ameriea’ 


Edgar Rhodes, Ph.D... M.Se.. A.1.R.I. (Se.)* 


OST of you are probably aware that in April of 
M this year I was able to visit the United States of 

America. I went there because I was invited to 
attend the Spring Meeting of the Rubber Division of 
the American Chemical Society and to address that body 
on matters concerning the manufacture of crude rubber 
in Malaya. I need hardly say that I met there a very 
large number of people whose chief interest in life cen- 
ters around the utilization of rubber and latex. I saw 
there many interesting things and I am here today to tell 
you about some of the things I saw and the impressions 
that I gathered. 

Raw Rubber 


I was particularly anxious to find out what American 
consumers were thinking about the quality of present- 
day plantation rubber, and I may say that it did not 
take long for me to discover that, in so far as con- 
cerned standard grades of smoked sheet and crepe, 
American consumers could see little or no improvement 
in quality over that of the rubber of ten years or more 
ago. No big user was prepared to say that he could 
recognize any startling improvement. I was told that 
plantation rubber was more variable in rate of vulcaniza- 
tion than the user would like it to be; that the variation 
which occurred in the plasticity of estate rubber was a 
considerable trouble. By plasticity one means softness, 
as indicated by the ease with which it can be masticated 
on the mixing rolls. One batch of estate rubber will be 
hard and difficult to masticate; while another will be 
softer and more easily handled. The aging properties 
of our rubber or, in other words, the tendency to perish 
after vulcanization, also vary, and users are still looking 
for greater constancy in this property as in the other 
properties. Nearly everyone complained that supplies of 
really clean rubber were hard to come by. Now is there 
any truth in all this? Yes, there is. If I had not known 
it already, a number of things that I saw in American 
factories would have convinced me or anyone else. In 
the matter of variability in rate of vulcanization I saw 
rubber from four or five different sources being bulkea 
for one batch, with the idea of smoothing out that vari- 
ability. I saw rubber from four or five sources being 
passed through big crepe rolls and then combined into a 
single wet blanket-like crepe. This was intended to wash 
out dirt as well as to smooth out variation. I saw inside 
one factory a highly specialized organization of men 
which made rapid checks on the rate of vulcanization of 





1 Reprinted from Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Nov., 1935, pp. 492-502. 
This paper was read at the annual conference of the Incorporated Society 
of Planters held in Malacca in September and is reprinted from the 
Planter of October. The paper forms a useful supplement to the papers 
delivered by G. A. Sackett and Dr. Rhodes before the Rubber Division 
of the American Chemical Society, which were published in INn1A RUBBER 
Wortp, Dec. 1, 1935, pp. 31-34; Jan. 1, 1936, pp. 41-44; Feb. 1, 1936, pp. 
33-34. 

2Senior Officer, The 
Malaya. 


Chemical Division, Rubber Research Institute of 


the rubber not only when masticated raw, but when the 
compounding ingredients were added. They were doing 
this on every batch. 

Now all that costs money all the time, and it is im- 
possible to believe that in America or anywhere else in 
industry in these days, things like that would be done if 
they were not necessary. In the matter of variation in 
plasticity I saw regular routine tests being performed to 
determine the degree of softness of each batch. I saw 
there large machines specially designed for giving a me- 
chanical pre-treatment which brought plasticity to more 
workable limits. These machines look like a sawn-off 
fifteen-inch naval gun, and the rubber is softened by 
forcing it through the hot barrel in the form of a tube. 
In one case where these machines or plasticators are not 
used I had a wonderful object lesson in the damage 
which can be done by an unusually tough rubber; I saw 
a mill roll eighty inches long and over twelve inches 
thick broken clean in two under the strain caused by 
some exceptionally hard rubber. 

TENDENCY TO PerisH. In the matter of poor aging 
properties there are people in all the factories measuring 
the tendency to perish and incorporating expensive chem- 
icals to Overcome any defects which they find. In the 
matter of clean rubber, I saw special machines which 
literally strained out dirt by brute force from the 
softened, masticated mix by driving it through specially 
constructed sieves. I have seen as much as a handful of 
sand and bark removed from a ton of rubber. If that 
rubber were used for motor tubes without this straining, 
those tubes would be faulty ; the grit would work through 
and cause slow punctures. If it were used for printers’ 
rolls, the grit would work out and the printing would be 
made dirty and specky by the ink in the tiny pockets leit 
by the dirt. Yes, the dirt is there, and lots of money 
is spent in taking it out. 

Now can we do anything about these things and is it 
worth our while to try? I think the answer is that we 
can do and are doing a little to improve matters, and 
that although it is true that our rubber appears to be 
bought cheerfully enough in America, and although 
people there have equipped themselves to correct faults in 
our product, and we manage to get along without hearing 
too much about it, yet it is still worth while for us to do 
what we can to produce a more uniform and clean article. 

Now what can we do in this direction and what can 
we not do? 

UNIFORMITY OF Properties. First of all, what about 
uniformity in rate of cure, uniformity in aging properties 
and in plasticity. I found more than one user of rubber 
who seemed to incline to the view that the plantation fac- 
tory was solely responsible for the variability ; that it was 
perhaps, to put it crudely, rather slipshod in method and 
lacking in finesse, and that if latex and rubber handling 
were better organized, variation could be eliminated. 
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Others who were more au fait with plantation matters 
realized that the elimination of variability by a simple 
tightening up of factory routine was by no means the 
whole story. In a talk which I gave to the Rubber Divi- 
sion I explained that variation in the product was to a 
great extent due to inherent variation in the raw material, 
that is latex, from which that product is made. If one 
were able to say that latex is a stable material of constant 
composition and properties, like a sample of Epsom salts 
from a chemist’s shop, then variation in the raw rubber 
would be almost entirely a matter of variation in factory 
handling. But latex is not such a material; it is not a 
pure synthetic chemical, but a biological fluid of which the 
composition is anything but constant. There lies the fun- 
damental difficulty. 

The raw material is itself variable, and from that vari- 
able material we are required to make a product of which 
the composition and properties will be uniform. Many 
people did not realize that the composition of our latex 
varies under the influence of at least six factors: namely, 
(1) Season of the year; (2) Age of the trees; (3) Geo- 
graphical situation; (4) State of soil; (5) Genetic strain 
of trees; (6) Method of tapping. 

Of these six factors the first five cause variations which 
we cannot by any means at our disposal prevent. 

Variation due to these causes is inherent in the trees 
and their locality. Variations occur not only in the dry 
rubber content of the latex but also in the content of 
non-rubber constituents, nitrogenous and mineral matter 
and the like. There is no point in discussing these varia- 
tions in detail, but one can readily call to mind examples 
of seasonal variations such as: 

1. High dry rubber contents in February—March when 
the trees are wintering. 

2. Minimum dry rubber content in April—May when 
the trees are refoliating rapidly. 

3. Maximum dry rubber content in July—August when 
refoliation is complete. 

4. Fall in dry rubber content in September and Decem- 
ber when these months are wet. 

5. Low ash or mineral content at wintering time. 

6. Low ash again at seed-fall time in July or August. 

VARIABILITY IN RaTE oF Cure. Changes due to these 
factors confer variability on the rate of cure of the rubber 
produced from this variable latex, and they are a funda- 
mental obstacle to the preparation of a uniform rubber. 
In addition to this inherent. variability, there is variability 
due to the very method of tapping the tree. The act of 
tapping always imposes some strain on a tree, and the 
greater the strain, the greater will be the variability in 
composition of the resultant latex. From the point of 
view of uniformity in latex composition one would favor 
a system of tapping which is not too severe, and in the 
ideal, all estates would use precisely the same sysiem. 

One would look with less favor on the daily alternate 
monthly system of the Dutch East Indies than on the 
alternate daily or A.B.C. systems of Malaya. In the 
former system the strain is severe enough to result in a 
change in latex composition every day. The latex crop 
is different every day. In our systems the composition 
of the latex becomes fairly constant after a few days, 
apart from seasonal variations, and one would favor our 
long period continuous tapping system on this account. 

I am afraid we shall never be able to persuade every- 
one to adopt the same tapping system; there are many 
other considerations besides uniformity which govern the 
choice of one’s system, and the net result is that we 
shall always have to handle variable latex. A great deal 
of our variability comes into the factory with the latex 
and this was the point which I tried to emphasize to those 
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who had not realized it. But is there any excuse for not 
endeavoring in the factory to smooth out, if we can, some 
of these variables and not by slipshod work introduce 
more in the factory itself? I think there is no excuse. 
Lack of finesse in the factory not only makes an inher- 
ently variable rubber more variable, but it is also in nearly 
every case more expensive in hard cash to the estate, than 
up-to-date latex handling. It nearly always wastes man 
power and money to use out-of-date tanks, wooden hand 
rollers, and old machines without coagulum chutes or 
troughs. In other words it is expensive to make wasp- 
waisted thick-ended sheet of variable average thickness 
which might or might not dry in a prescribed period and 
which is variable from day to day by the fact of inability 
to ensure that every sheet will be like every other sheet. 
It is usually cheaper to make sheet with modern equip- 
ment which permits of centralization, with bulking to even 
out variability due to age of trees and geographical situa- 
tion, with proper handling from tank to machines to 
avoid deformation, and proper machining to a uniform 
and reasonably thin sheet which can be dried always in 
a specified time in better controlled drying houses. It 
is possible to avoid introducing new variables in the fac- 
tory and to do something to smooth out inherent varia- 
bility. We can do that at no extra cost. That much we 
should try to do, and I tried in America to explain that 
although an absolutely uniform rubber is probably an 
ideal that we shall never reach, yet something is being 
done by many producers as financial and other considera- 
tions permit. 

AGING AND Ptasticity. There is no doubt, however, 
that there remains more to be done, and work which is 
now being carried out by my colleague, Mr. Hastings, in- 
dicates that variation in aging properties and perhaps 
also in plasticity is probably intimately linked with: 

1. Variation in the manner in which sheet is dried. 

2. Variation in copper or manganese content of the 
rubber. 

The work is not completed, but he has obtained evi- 
dence that the aging properties of the rubber from the 
same parent latex when dried in hot air or in smoke for 
different periods and at different temperatures can be 
made very, very different while the appearance may re- 
main perfect in all cases. Similarly, but to a lesser ex- 
tent, drying affects plasticity. In respect of rubber dried 
in a certain way we had already obtained indications of 
poor properties, even before my visit to America, and it 
was with no surprise that I found myself being earnestly 
questioned about this form of rubber by a very large 
American tire manufacturer who had experienced very 
great difficulty with it. Here then in drying is a field in 
which research can contribute something more towards 
uniformity of properties. In the ideal, research would 
have prescribed a perfect method of drying, and all 
estates would be practising it. That is for the future, 
but I would like you to feel that, as far as concerns us, 
we are exploring the position as thoroughly as possible. 

Brass Sieves 

Not A SAFE UTENsIL on Estates. In the matter of 
metallic contamination of latex it has already been shown 
by us in one particular instance that contamination with 
manganese can cause serious changes in the properties of 
rubber, Recent work which should be published shortly 
by Mr. Hastings indicates that the brass sieve which is, I 
am sorry to say, in almost universal use on estates, is not 
a safe utensil. It requires only a very small trace of 
copper to make great changes in the properties of rubber, 
and it is more than likely that, even now, variation is 
being caused by the use of brass sieves on estates. It has 
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actually been found that fresh natural latex which has 
suffered no metallic contamination at all contains very 
small but measurable amounts of copper as a natural con- 
stituent, and if this amount is augmented by copper from 
sieves, it may cause appreciable changes in properties. 
Here again the sheet may look quite satisfactory to the 
eye when it leaves the estate, but the properties may 
nevertheless not be satisfactory. It has been shown re- 
cently by other investigators that the first effect of traces 
of copper is to bring about an invisible disaggregation of 
the caoutchouc, after which oxygen is absorbed and the 
rubber may then resinify visibly. It is probable that rub- 
ber is leaving this country with a copper content suffi- 
cient to cause a slight disaggregation and variation in 
properties, without its being able to reach the final 
visible stage of resinification before being used by the 
manufacturer. For this, the remedy is obvious. It is 
to substitute Nickel gauze or Monel metal sieves for 
brass. The sooner the brass sieve has become a thing of 
the past the better. 

Now while it is true to say that there remains more for 
us to do towards achieving uniformity of properties it is 
true also, as I have said, that we could all of us name a 
number of estates on which manufacture has improved 
greatly, is nicely controlled and likely to reduce variability 
to something well below the present average, and at first 
one wonders at the fact that American consumers still 
notice no real improvement in their supplies. On more 
careful consideration, however, one cannot but feel that 
this is due to the fact that they are in nearly all cases 
buying rubber which fits a visual standard and not neces- 
sarily rubber which besides looking right to the eyes is 
good in respect of its properties. In buying a consignment 
of rubber of a certain grade, the user buys rubber which 
may come from many sources, and he has no control over 
these sources. It will usually be a mixture of rubbers 
from estates where manufacture is both good and bad 
from the point of view of uniformity, and there is really 
small wonder that little or no general improvement is 
noticeable yet. The remedy of course would be a more 
direct contact between the user and selected estates. It 
is possible that the example already set by one French 
concern may be followed by users in America who wish 
to benefit to the full by such progress as has been made 
recently on many estates. 

CLEAN Rupser. With regard to really clean rubber, we 
know that many estates recently equipped with large bulk- 
ing and settling tanks can make sheet which is free from 
visible sand particles and from most if not all of the 
very fine grit which escapes the eye when embedded in a 
sheet of rubber. Such rubber really deserves a better 
fate than that of being sold along with other rubber 
which is only just free enough from visible dirt to pass 
the visual standard of the market. When it reaches the 
user as part of a mixed consignment, the sand which is 
found in the strained composite mix is responsible for the 
complaint that it is hard to obtain really clean rubber. 
It was said to me that the difference in the degree of 
cleanliness of the average estate rubber and some grades 
from Asiatic holdings was getting smaller, or, in other 
words, more and more rubber from Asiatic holdings was 
being prepared to a standard approaching that of Furo- 
pean estate rubber. It was argued that if European estates 
wished to maintain a price premium, then the easiest and 
most certain way of doing it was to concentrate upon per- 
fect freedom from all grit, even that which is so fine as 
to escape detection by visual inspection. The use of cen- 
trifugal clarifiers in conjunction with settling tanks on all 
estates was very seriously urged. As far as I am aware, 
no Malayan estate has yet gone to this length, and I am 
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not satisfied that it is really necessary, but the time may 
come when estate groups which already make good clean 
rubber from settled latex and which are in more direct 
contact with the user, may install centrifugals as a process 
refinement and find them useful as a selling point. 

SPECIAL Ruppers. There were some signs that, for 
some uses, special rubbers would be acceptable. By spe- 
cial rubbers one means products which might fit no exist- 
ing market grade, but which had for instance the property 
of extremely low water absorption or which were very 
plastic. No existing grade of rubber ever is sufficiently 
non-absorbent for some uses or sufficiently plastic for 
others. Rubber which is intended for use in cables must 
have a very low water absorption; otherwise the cable 
rapidly becomes useless. All rubber of pressnt-day mar- 
ket grades is too absorbent, and if it is to be used, it re- 
quires very special pre-treatment by the cable maker. 
Most makers of insulated wire are very anxious to obtain 
low water absorption rubber ready made on the planta- 
tion. At the Institute, research Work has been proceeding 
actively for some time on this subject, but so far we have 
not found an easy method of preparation which could 
be adopted on estates without danger of infringing exist- 
ing patents, so that at present we are not able to prescribe 
to estates a method of manufacture. This much we do 
know, however, that by simple soaking treatments the 
water absorption of sheet rubber or crepe can be reduced 
very considerably, but not to negligible proportions. By 
certain enzymic treatments further reduction can be 
achieved, but these are not held sufficiently effective. 

Sort Rupper. Further we are almost sure that if rub- 
ber is to have an almost negligible water absorption it is 
extremely probable that in achieving this, it will no longer 
be possible to place the rubber on the market in a form 
in which it would be classified as really good rubber by 
present market standards. A similar state of affairs 
applies to very soft or plastic rubber. While in America 
I saw soft rubbers which had been prepared by a pat- 
ented process, which involves shredding up smoked sheet 
or crepe, heating it in an autoclave, and then allowing 
the hot mass to absorb oxygen from the air. The process 
can be controlled so as to give rubbers of any desired 
degree of softness. A number of American users are 
interested in this softened rubber, but the price was 
higher than they were prepared to pay at the time of my 
visit. The appearance of the softened rubber was such 
as would have given it no place at all on the Singapore 
or London markets. At the Institute we have been in- 
terested for some time in producing a soft rubber by 
treatment of the original latex and not the finished 
rubber. It has been found fairly easy to produce soft 
rubber, but not without at the same time affecting other 
properties adversely. The work is proceeding, but even 
if a satisfactory solution is found, the product will not be 
“pretty rubber.” 

I have mentioned these special rubbers because I feel 
they indicate that when research has progressed further 
a few live estates may be able to do well by supplying 
special rubbers suitable for special purposes. When this 
day comes, either direct contact between user and pro- 
ducer, or new market grades will be necessary. I am sure 
that as soon as it becomes possible for estates to prepare 
special rubbers such as these and as soon as America 
knows it, profitable but not necessarily large outlets for 
them will show themselves, and it will be for a few pro- 
gressive estates to take advantage of them. On the whole 
then I think that with raw rubber the future will hold 
something for the few estates that can produce that 
“something better” or that “something new.” 


(To be concluded) 
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Editorials 


Business Activity Assured 


of substantial business activity throughout the sum- 

mer and early fall months the following Congres- 
sional Intelligence special economic analysis of Washing- 
ton activities should prove of particular interest. 

“Increased governmental spending furnishes the key to 
an understanding of the business situation during the 
period between now and election. This factor should 
far outweigh in its effects anything that might happen in 
Europe or in domestic politics. 

“It is difficult to see how anything material in the way 
of a seasonal recession can develop in business from now 
until November, regardless of how sharp the spring 
upturn proves to be. Severe weather in February and 
the improved prospects of the building industry combine 
to make the spring rise later than usual this year. It 


stants from the point of view of the prospects 


will probably reach its culmination only in May. 
“However, government spending may rise to a rate of 
some $750,000,000 monthly through the summer. Activity 
is likely to turn upward again in June in anticipation of 
this flood of purchasing power. The peak rate of activity 
for the year, therefore, may be witnessed only in August, 
when usually a substantial summer recession in business 
occurs. 

‘A sign of the times is the fact that more than one 
automobile company is considering putting out its new 
1937 models early in the summer, to take advantage of 
the favorable conditions expected to prevail at that time.” 

In addition enormous sums of money from sources 
yet largely undetermined will be expended in the task of 
rehabilitating those vast areas so disastrously affected by 
the recent floods. 





Distribution Needs Science 


HE scientific development of new products and the 

constantly improving methods of producing them 

have progressed so extensively during the past 
twenty-five years as to necessitate slowing down the effi- 
cient machinery of industry to a snail’s pace, figuratively, 
to be in proper synchronization with the decidedly back- 
ward scheme of distribution. Industry has achieved ad- 
vancement no end that continues without apparent limit 
because of yielding its former trite ideas of conduct to 
the progressive intelligence of scientific research; while 
distribution, except for the important developments of 
advertising service and technical salescraft, continues 
dressing the old and oftentimes conflicting principles in 
new clothes without favorably affecting the exorbitant 


cost of placing the manufactured article in the hands of 
the ultimate consumer. 

The dormant existence of stocks of efficiently manu- 
factured goods and the destruction of great quantities of 
surplus commodities in the presence of want by millions 
of people during the late depression serves, among other 
things, as an indictment of present distribution principles. 
Savings in manufacturing costs frequently have not 
reached the ultimate consumer so as to improve volume; 
perhaps even more frequently fictitiously low prices are 
given to the consumer, at the investor’s expense, when 
there is little or no prospect of increasing the absorption ; 
and ridiculous guarantee standards are devised which 
bear no relation whatever to the service capacity of the 
product—these are but a few of the unhealthful prin- 
ciples that are basically grounded in selfish destruction 
rather than constructive intelligence. 

Abundant and impressive are the examples proving 
that as prices are reduced, vast new fields of volume 
outlet automatically appear. The matter of reducing 
costs, therefore legitimate prices, should be the common 
objective of both the manufacturing and distributing 
phases of industry. 

It is increasingly evident that far-sighted business 
leaders realize the lagging character of distribution 
methods, also that scientific research diligently applied 
will produce the same degree of progress here as it has 
done in manufacturing. Whatever sciences may become 
involved or however they may find an approach to the 
problem of readjusting distribution, it can be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that the idea is no less tangible 
now than was that of applying sciences to manufactur- 
ing in most industries as recently as twenty-five years ago. 





Economic Waste 


HE feeling of relieved tension that was demon- 

strated by thousands of Goodyear workers, in 

Akron, O., as the physical phase of the five-week 
strike ended Saturday, March 21, was shared to some 
extent by all persons with interests in the rubber indus- 
try. The cost to Goodyear employes is said to be 2% 
to 3 millions of dollars in lost wages, the loss to workers 
of concerns partially depending on Goodyear activity and 
that of the company itself runs into inestimable millions. 
The value obtained is not apparent. A balance sheet pre- 
pared by those responsible would be most interesting. 


Lh COWS! Trefe1te 


Eprror 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C. 8. Rubber Division Meetings 


HE American Chemical Society will 

hold its ninety-first meeting at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., April 13 to 17. The 
headquarters and registration of the 
society will be at the Hotel Muehle- 
bach, Twelfth and Baltimore Sts. But 
it has been suggested Rubber Division 
members make reservations at the 
Hotel President, Fourteenth and Balti- 
more Sts. 

The Division of Rubber Chemistry 
will conduct its sessions April 15 and 
16. During the afternoon of the fif- 
teenth five papers (abstracts below) 
will be read and discussed. That even- 
ing the division’s banquet will take 
place. The following morning will be 
devoted to a report of the crude rubber 
committee, a general discussion, and 
the business meeting. Officers of the 
Rubber Division are Norman A. Shep- 
ard, chairman; C. W. Christensen, sec- 
retary-treasurer; L. W. Brock, sergeant- 
at-arms. 

Abstracts 


Impact Machine for Testing the Ten- 
sile Properties of Rubber at High 
Speed. The impact machine described 
is equally applicable to the measure- 
ment of the tensile strength of rubber 
and to the measurement of the energy 
storage capacity at different elonga- 
tions. (The machine is applicable to 
the testing of both vulcanized and un- 
vulcanized rubber.) The operating 
speed is more than 25,000 cm. (10,000 
inches) per minute as compared with 
50 to 70 cm. (20 to 30 inches) per min- 
ute by the standard procedure. The 
corrections involved in the determina- 
tion of values are of constant magni- 
tude and can be determined with close 
approximation. The degree of duplica- 
bility of results, when the test is used 
to determine the energy storage ca- 
pacity at break, compares to that ob- 
tainable by any slow-speed machine. 
The degree of duplicability is very good 
when the relation between stress and 
strain is sought. (At the different 
elongations.) The simplicity of manip- 
ulations required on this type of test 
leads to the possibility of its use as a 
method of routine control. George J. 
Albertoni. 

Effect of Vulcanization on the X-Ray 
Diagram of Gutta Percha. By com- 
paring the lattice plane spacings of 
pure gutta-percha hydrocarbon, of 
balata, and of gutta percha vulcanized 


for different times at 142° C., it is 
shown that apparently vulcanization (to 
the extent employed) has no effect on 
the crystal structures of either the alpha 
or beta modifications of gutta percha. 
The measurements on balata confirm 
the previous finding of others that the 
X-ray patterns of these two substances 
are identical. Vulcanization is found to 
have an effect, however, in increasing 
the degree of orientation of the crys- 
tallites produced by stretching. Through 
this improved orientation it is possible 
to obtain more accurate measurements 
of the identity periods in the fiber di- 
rection than heretofore. Results of 
measurement on the beta form of gutta 
percha show that the fiber period is 
4.77 + 0.03 A or a multiple of this fig- 
ure, in good agreement with previous 
work. The application of the graphical 
method of solution to this form of 
gutta percha shows that the unit cell 
chosen by Bruni and Natta does not 
agree with the X-ray results. The di- 
mensions of the unit cell found to be 
in best agreement with the data are: 
a= 157 or 785 A. b— 477-07 945 A 
(fiber axis), c=11.9 A. The cell ap- 
pears to be orthorhombic. A number 
of repeating units per cell of 4 or 8 
agrees with the known density of 
gutta-percha crystals. No detailed 
treatment of the alpha form of gutta 
percha is possible with the data at pres- 
ent available. Measurements of the 
fiber period of this form show anoma- 
lies which may indicate the presence 
of still another modification, although 
no satisfactory explanation of the 
measurements has been found. A sum- 
mary of all the measurements on gutta 
percha compared with those of other 
authors is given. Evidence that the trans- 
ition of beta to alpha gutta percha is 
not always irreversible even when 
cooled rapidly though the transition 
point is found. C. S. Fuller. 

Changes in Properties and Structure 
of Carbon Black Accompanying Loss of 
Rubber Reenforcement Characteristics. 
Carbon black subjected to suitable heat 
treatment loses its property of reen- 
forcing rubber. Changes in chemical 
composition, physical structure, surface 
activity, and particle size accompanying 
this change in rubber characteristics 
are studied. The properties of the new 
product are compared with properties 
of other carbon pigments. Little, if 
any, change in particle size has taken 


place, but a distinct change in inner 
structure of the carbon black particle 
is indicated by X-ray examination. F 
H. Amon. 

The Pendulum as a Source of Energy 
for Plasticity Measurements. A _ pen- 
dulum of known potential energy is 
used to produce a definite, rapid de- 
formation in a plastic material. The 
dampening effect produced on the pen- 
dulum is a measure of the energy ex- 


pended to produce the deformation. 
The elastic recovery following the 
rapid deformation is much greater 


than that obtained with the ordinary 
parallel plate instrument. The actual 
measurement of the energy consumed 
and elastic recovery required less than 
one minute. Ira Williams. 
Reenforcement of Rubber by Pig- 
ments. III. Comparative Rating of 
Rubber Gas Blacks by Heat of Wetting 
Measurements. For many years no 
method of rating has been considered 
of sufficiently general application to be 
termed the “standard” method for com- 
parative rating of rubber gas _ black 
samples, either as pigments or as com- 
pounded in vulcanized stocks. Results 
obtained by pendulum rebound of the 
vulcanized stocks have apparently 
proved most satisfactory by plant prac- 
tice and are given some _ precedence 
over those obtained by other methods. 
A scientific method of rating compara- 
tive rubber black samples by their rela- 
tive degree of surface polarity, as de- 
rived from heat of wetting measure- 
ments, has been developed and_ is 
found to agree in almost perfect order 
and with reasonable magnitude with 
that rating produced by relative pendu- 
lum rebound values. An attempt to 
correlate the relative specific or active 
surface area of rubber black samples, 


by (1) the “count” method and (2) 
heats of wetting with anhydrous ben- 
zene, with those physical tests now 


used in plant practice failed to disclose 
comparisons of value. C. W. Walton 
and H. J. Osterhof. 


Future Meetings 


The A. C. S. lists its other forthcom- 
ing meetings as follows: 
ond, Pittsburgh, Pa., September 7 to 11, 
1936; ninety-third, Chapel Hill, N. C, 
April 12 to 15, 1937; ninety-fourth 
meeting, Rochester, N. Y., in the Fall 
of 1937. 


ninety-sec- 
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Los Angeles Group 

HE Los Angeles Group, Rubber Di- 

vision, A. C. S., held a well-attended 
meeting dinner March 3 in the 
dining room of the Los Angeles Furni- 
ture Mart, 2155 E. Seventh St. Ninety- 
two persons were present. Chairman 
G. G. Balazs presided, returning after 
several months’ absence due to illness. 

The program included a very inter- 
esting talk by Allen G. McGrath, of 
Darnell Corp., Long Beach, Calif., on 
the manufacture of rubber wheels and 
casters by that concern, the largest 
producers in the world of those items. 


and 


J. E. Phillips, assistant plant engi- 
neer of the United States Rubber Co., 
talked on “Mold Problems,” featuring 


those of tire production. 

Columbia Steel Co., a subsidiary of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., was represented 
by a moving picture on “The Story of 


Steel,” accompanied by an illustrated 


lecture on the design and construction 
of the new bridge at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

T. Kirk Hill, of the Kirkhill Rubber 
Co., Los Angeles, sponsored Red Smith, 
the Playful Plumber, who rendered 
several musical numbers on_ instru- 


ments adapted from such rubber arti- 


cles as a water bottle, plumbers’ 
friend, etc 

Door prizes contributed by Francis 
Pratt, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., were won by Ned Tarking- 


ton, of Go & Rubber Co., 
a desk set; James Gardner, of Santa Fé 
Rubber Mills, a and John 
Lockridge, of a pencil. 

The next meeting was held March 23 


rdvear Tire 


lighter; 


Goodyear, 


at the Los Angeles Athletic Club din- 
ing room The date was advanced 
from early April in order that the 
group might hear Dr. A. Moore, of the 


Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, on the “Causes of Va- 
riation in Crude Rubber.” George C. 
Follett, of Naugatuck Chemical, was to 
talk on rubber labels. 


New York Group 

THE New York Group, Rubber Di- 

vision, A. C. §., will hold its next 
meeting Friday evening, April 10, at 
the Building Trades Club, 2 Park Ave.., 
New York, N. Y. Dinner will be served 
at 6.30 p. m. Tickets are priced at $2 
each. 

The program includes two speakers, 
Col. A. F. Townsend, chairman of the 
board Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., who will speak on “Opera- 
tions of the International Rubber Reg- 
ulation Committee.” Colonel Town- 
send is the American delegate on this 
committee. The other speaker is D. 
A. Comes, Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn., whose subject is 
“Hot vs. Cold Breakdown.” 


The membership is requested to make 
early reservations with Secretary Peter 
P. Pinto, The Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York, as large attendance is 
expected, and advance information will 
facilitate arrangements on the 
the secretary. 


part of 


Chicago Group 

HE Chicago Group, Rubber Divi- 

sion, A. C. S., held a special meet- 
ing March 13 at the Adventurers Club, 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary B. W. Lewis 
acted as chairman. 

Harold F. Wakefield, of the Bakelite 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., in an informa- 
tive talk on “Synthetic Resins in the 
Rubber Industry” outlined the devel- 
opments and uses of synthetic resin 
and the cooperation of this industry 
with the rubber trade in combining 
synthetic resin with certain forms of 
rubber. 

J. C. Nichols, of the Adventurers 
Club, gave an interesting description of 
“Game Hunting in Wyoming” illus- 
trated with motion pictures. 


For details of May 1 meeting see p. 61. 





A.S.T.M. Committee D-II 
A S.T.M. COMMITTEE D-11 on 

* Rubber Products at its meeting 
during Committee Week in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., March 2 to 6, completed plans tor 
a group of technical papers, to be pre- 
sented at the Society’s annual meeting 
in Atlantic City in June, which will 
comprise a symposium on “The Rela- 
between Laboratory Evaluation 
and Service Life of Rubber Products.” 
The subject will be covered by five pa- 
pers on different types of rubber prod- 
ucts, including tires, footwear, automo- 
tive parts, hose and belts, insulated 
wire and cable. 

The specifications and test methods 
under the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee, recently published in a special vol- 
ume of “A.S.T.M. Standards on Rub- 
ber Products,” were thoroughly re- 
viewed, and some changes decided 
upon. In the Standard [ 


tions 


Methods of 
Chemical Analysis of Rubber Products 
(D 297-32) the short procedure is to 
be brought .into conformity with the 
long test procedure, and other revi- 
sions will affect the determinations of 
total sulphur and carbon as well as the 
analysis of hard rubber. In the Tenta- 
tive Methods of Tension Testing of 
Vulcanized Rubber (D 412-35 T) in- 
structions for calibration of testing 
machines will be included; also, 
the number of required test specimens 
will be reduced in cases of inspection 
tests where minimum values have been 
established. Several revisions were ap- 
proved in the Tentative Methods of Test 
for Accelerated Aging of Vulcanized 
Rubber (D 428-35 T). It was decided 
to amplify the present Tentative Meth- 
1d of Test for Compression Set of 
Vulcanized Rubber (D 395-34 T) which 
involves the use of constant load by 
adding an alternative method using 
constant distortion and also to pro- 
vide for use of cylindrical instead of 
rectangular test specimens. 

The committee has been making an 
extensive study of a method for test- 
ing the effect on rubber compounds of 
air at elevated pressure and tempera- 
ture. This test, commonly known as the 
air bomb aging test, is assuming increas- 
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ing importance for service evaluation of 
rubber compounds designed to resist 
heat and oxidation. It is particularly 
applicable and widely used for such 
products as inner tubes for truck tire 
service. The results of a survey of the 
use being made of the test at present 
were presented to the committee at its 
meeting. These reports, received from 
twenty-two laboratories, showed that 
this test was being employed in vari- 
ous forms by eighteen of the labora- 
tories. Because of the obvious impor- 
tance of this method, it was decided to 
proceed at once with the preparation 
of a standardized procedure covering 
present practice and at the same time 
to initiate a program for extensive in- 
vestigation of the test, looking toward 
improvement and further standardiza- 
tion of the method. 

Another survey was reported cover- 
ing the use of the existing Standard 
Specifications for Rubber Gloves for 
Electrical Workers on Apparatus or 
Circuits Not Exceeding 3,000 Volts to 
Ground (D 120-23). As a result of this 
survey, some suggested changes have 
been taken under consideration. 

Results were reported to the com- 
mittee of an extensive cooperative test 
program on insulating tapes in which 
it was found that the testing methods 
for rubber tape apparently give results 
more indicative than corresponding 
tests for friction tape. In consequence 
further study will be made of the 
latter. 

Consideration has been given by the 
committee during the year to ways and 
means of securing better standard rub- 
ber specimens, having certified and 
tested properties for use as a reference 
base in methods of testing rubber 
products. Results were reported to the 
committee of studies made in connec- 
tion with the development of such ref- 
erence standard rubber samples for 
test purposes. These data, obtained in 
a single laboratory, give much encour- 
agement to the project. It was de- 
cided to continue the work, extending 
the program to include several labora- 
tories. 

The subcommittee on insulated wire 
and cable decided to reorganize to 
carry on its work through two main 
sections to improve its effectiveness. 
To this end the present sections on in- 
sulation resistant. to acid, alkali, and 
oil; corona-resistant rubber; saturants 
and finishes; and 60% rubber sheath 
compound, were dissolved and replaced 
by néw sections on (1) materials speci- 
fications and (2) test methods. Sec- 
tion (1) is to proceed at once to a con- 
sideration of revisions of the three ex- 
isting Tentative Specifications for In- 
sulated Wire and Cable: Class AO, 
30% Hevea Rubber Compound (D 27- 
35 T); (Class A, 30% Hevea Rubber 
Compound (D 393-34 T); and Perform- 
ance Rubber Compound (D 353-35 T); 
and of development of new specifica- 
tions covering tough jacket compounds 
and possibly heat-resisting insulation. 
Section (2) will devote its attention at 
present to methods of test for high- 
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voltage compounds, moisture absorp- 
tion, and thickness measurement of 
rubber and braid insulation. The sub- 
committee also decided to reconsider 
the present limitation to 5,000 volts of 
Table IV on Thickness of Insulation 
and Alternating Test Voltage in the 
eSpecifications D 27-35 T. Suggested 
changes will be presented at the next 
meeting. 

Officers of Committee D-11 are 
chairman, H. A. Depew, research 
chemist, American Zinc Sales Co.: and 
secretary, Arthur W. Carpenter, man- 
ager of testing laboratories, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 





Rhode Island Rubber Club 


HE Rhode Island Rubber Club held 

its spring meeting at the Narra- 
gansett Hotel, Providence, R. I., March 
12, 1936. About 140 members and 
guests attended the dinner and lectures 
that followed. 

Using as his subject “Experiences in 
the Rubber Industry during the Past 
Twenty-five Years,” John M. Bierer, 
factory manager, Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., capably 
presented an analysis of the rubber 
industry by allegorically likening the 
remarkable scientific progress of the 
manufacturing phase to the commend- 
able personality of Dr. Jekyl; while the 
fiscal and commercial aspects were 
depicted as of the same order as Mr. 
Hyde's depravity. The history of the 
outstanding rubber product quality, ap- 
pearance, and cost improvements was 
traced and credited to the diligence of 
chemists and engineers. Similarly, and 
with impressive practical examples, Mr. 
Bierer credited to rubber executives 
the existence of commercial policies 
such as price wars, unconditional time 
guarantees, and confidential discounts, 
which are ruinous to the otherwise ex- 
cellent industry and discouraging to 
the investor who has realized one-sev- 
enth of one per cent on his money in 
the past twenty-five vears. 

Color photography was revealed at 
its best as masterfully applied by AI- 
ton Hall Blackington, news photog- 
rapher and lecturer of Boston, to the 
range of illustrations from romantic 
beauty to tragic gruesomeness that 
accompanied his interesting and un- 
usual lecture on “Romance of News 
Gathering.” 





Rubber in Engineering 


The Cornell University College of 
Engineering, Ithaca, N. Y., has inau- 
gurated an extensive campaign of re- 
search covering twenty-three subjects 
in mechanical engineering. Among 
these is an experimental investigation 
of the mechanical properties of rub- 
ber, fuller knowledge of which may 
result in its further development for 
engineering purposes in automotive 
and other directions. 
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The Use of Latex in Tanning Leather’ 


T A recent meeting of the Belgian 
Section of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chemists of the Leather In- 
dustry, C. H. Bleyenheuft reported on 
the first results of his experiments with 
latex in tanning small skins to improve 
their quality. The main difficulty met 
with in attempting to impregnate fab- 
rits with latex has been that the rub- 
ber particles did not penetrate the in- 
terstices between the fibers. This diffi- 
culty, however, has been overcome by 
the use of sulphanilate of soda or sul- 
phonated oils. Fish oils have been 
found most suitable for treating 
leather; despite the addition of these 
oils to latex, though, it remained a 
very difficult problem to insure the 
penetration of latex to the core of the 
leather. 
Mr. Bleyenheuft then dehydrated the 


1 Rev. gén. cacutchouc, Jan., 1936, p. 21. 


leather first in a solution of carbonate 
of potash. This dehydration, it may 
be added, has no deteriorating effect 
on the leather. Pieces of dehydrated 
sheepskin were immersed in a mixture 
of latex to which some wetting agent, 
like sulphonated fish oil, was added; 
and after soaking for twenty-four 
hours the skins were found to be en- 
tirely impregnated with latex. When 
the skins had next been dipped in a 
solution of oxalic acid and dried, the 
resulting leather proved to be flexible, 
resistant, and perfectly impermeable. 
The leather can also be dyed by means 
of an alcoholic solution of an alumina 
color. If care is taken to add a certain 
amount of hyposulphate to the latex, 
vulcanization of the rubber takes place 
in the interior of the leather under the 
action of the alcohol which penetrates 
the leather. 





Determination of Free Sulphur in Rubber 


HE following rapid and accurate 
volumetric method of determining 
free sulphur in rubber is quoted from a 
recent paper by E. W. Oldham, L. M. 
Baker, and M. W. Craytor, The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.’ 


Procedure 


Place 2 grams of thinly sheeted 
sample 0.05 to 0.075 cm. (0.02- to 0.03- 
inch) in a 400-cc. Underwriters’ flask. 
Add 100 cc. of 5% sodium sulphite 
solution, 5 cc. of a 0.1% sodium stear- 
ate suspension in water, and approxi- 
mately 1 gram of paraffin. Cover the 
flask with a small watch glass and heat 
so as to boil gently for two hours. 
Remove the flask and add 100 cc. of 
0.5% strontium chloride solution and 
10 cc. of 3% cadmium acetate solution. 
Separate the rubber and precipitates 
by filtration, using a Buchner funnel 
with suction. Wash with two 75- to 
100-cc. portions of a wash solution con- 
taining 40 cc. of 3% cadmium acetate 
solution per liter. (The funnels are 
prepared by forming a thin asbestos 
pad over a single sheet of qualitative 
filter paper. Filters thus prepared can 
be used numerous times.) To the 
filtrate add with stirring 5 cc. of 40% 
formalin solution, 10 cc. of glacial 
acetic acid, and 5 cc. of 1% starch so- 
lution. Add enough crushed ice to 
bring the temperature of the solution 
below 15° C., and titrate with a stand- 
ard solution of iodine to a blue end 
point. A blank determination is run 





Presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society, Akron. 
O., September 30, 1935. Abstracted from Ind. 
sh Chem. (Anal. Ed.), Jan. 15, 1936, pp. 
41-42. 


on the reagents, and this figure, usually 
0.2 to 0.3 subtracted from the 
titrations on the samples. 

In addition to all common fillers, 
softeners, etc. the following com- 
pounds have no effect upon the accu- 
racy of the method: thiocarbanilide, 
guanidines, aldehyde amines, tetra- 
methylthiuram monosulphide, mercap- 
tobenzothiazole, benzothiazyl  disul- 
phide, p-aminophenol, naphthylamines, 
xanthates, carbamates, and vulcone. 

Accelerators such as_ tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulphide, which also func- 
tion as vulcanizing agents, liberate the 
available sulphur during the heating 
with sodium sulphite and the thiosul- 
phate thus formed influences the accu- 
racy of the free sulphur determination 
on such stock. This is perhaps no 
serious handicap because gravimetric 
results on such stocks are of no par- 
ticular value because of the high per- 
centage of organically combined sul- 
phur in the acetone extract. 


cc., 1S 


Conclusions 


Values obtained by the volumetric 
method described compare favorably 
with those obtained by gravimetric 


methods when corrections are applied 
to the latter for the sulphur in the or- 
ganic compounds in the acetone ex- 
tract. 

The precision of the method is ex- 
cellent, as duplicates in each set usu- 
ally check within 0.01% of free sulphur 
on the compound. 


This method is much faster than 
previous methods. 
The cost of the reagents is low 


when compared with most other meth- 
ods. 
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New Machines and Appliances 








Gordon Pilasticator 


Improved Plasticator 
HERE large tonnage of crude 
YY rubber is handled, the plasticat- 
or pictured has been found an ideal 
for a hot breakdown. Its 
numerous and efficient jacket circula- 
tions give close control of tempera- 
ture, and the principles involved in its 
two-stage mastication give uniformity 
of softness and temperature, regard 
less, in large measure, of the skill and 
attention of the operator—he sees to 
it that the machine is properly fed— 
the rotor and the head do the rest. 
The latest model twenty-inch plasti- 
cator produces rubber by the hot meth- 
od at the rate of 10,000 pounds per 
hour with a horsepower of 625 to 650. 
The plasticity obtained is considerably 


machine 


tor 


better and more uniform than that 
reached by milling 200 pounds on an 
84-inch mill for fifteen minutes. Al- 
though extruded at an average tem- 


perature of 365° F., no further oxida- 
tion takes place because the extruded 
flattened by passing over a 
couple of light rollers on to a woven 
conveyer apron, and sprayed on 
each side by cold water. After the 
passage of the gum over the conveyers 
and the knife which cuts it to length, 
the temperature is about 300° F. For 
hour actually deliv- 


slit, 


tube is 


wire 


each horsepower 
ered to the machine sixteen pounds of 
Farrel-Bir- 
‘onn 


plasticized. 
Inc., Ansonia, ( 


rubber are 


mingham Co., 


Automatie Web Tension 


HE automatic web tension device 
here illustrated is of great value 
on any processing machine that in- 


cludes the unwinding of a web from a 
roll. It provides uniform tension on 
the web of material, whether paper or 
the change in 
press, or other 


regardless of 
the slitter, 


fabric, 
speed of 








Cameron 
Automatic 


Tension 
Device 


processing machine to which it is at- 
tached. This device permits a press, 
for instance, to be stopped and started 
up again without changing the register 
on the printed web, such as would oc- 
cur with a manually operated mill roll 
friction control, owing to variation in 
the web tension. 

The control of the web is secured by 
a counterweighted floating roller, over 
which the web passes. The uncounter- 
weighted weight of this roller therefore 
determines the tension, and the roller 
directly controls the braking element 
by means of a system of levers and 
gears. The controlled di- 
rectly from the web and is independent 
of the diameter of the roll being un- 
Water cooled mill roll friction 
assures smooth, cool running at high 


tension is 


wound. 


speed. 

This device is entirely mechanical in 
operation. The roll can be adjusted to 
the handling of light or heavy materi- 

















Hydraulic Crude Stock Cutter 4-KBW 





als, by increasing or decreasing the 
amount of counterweighting. A very 
sensitive control can thus be estab- 
lished. Cameron Machine Co., 6l 


Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Crude Rubber Bale Cutter 
HE machine pictured will accom- 
modate and cut the various shaped 

bales of crude rubber. It is self-contained, 

rapid and efficient, possessing many 
advantages over other cutters for this 


type of work. The use of water, or 
any other cutting lubricant, is not 
necessary. The stock is fed forward 


to the cutting position by turning the 
handwheel shown. After tripping the 
knife-operating lever, the knife makes 
the cut and automatically returns to 
its starting position. The standard 
machine will make approximately three 
cuts per minute when the full stroke 
is used. When small or flattened bales 
are being cut, there will be an increase 
in the number of cuts per minute, the 
rate of increase being in proportion to 
the stroke used. While the self-con- 
tained unit is recommended, it is prac- 
tical to use this machine with suitable 
cylinder, on plant pressures ranging 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds per square 
inch and having capacities of 20 to 35 
gallons per minute, the capacity being 
in inverse proportion to the pressure. 
The Black Rock Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Velometer 

HE “Alnor” Boyle System Velom- 

eter is made in three types for in- 
dicating directly on the scale the air 
velocities in feet per minute without the 
necessity of timing or any mathe- 
matical calculation. 

The shutter type of this instrument 
is used generally in warm air heating 
service where velocity conditions in 
rooms or large spaces permit holding 
the Velometer in the air stream while 
obtaining the velocity reading. It is 
self-contained and has no attachments. 


To change the reading range, it is 
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Shutter Type Velometer 


merely necessary to turn a_ shutter 
located on the left of the meter case 
to open or close the ports. 

The shutter type is ideal for taking 
quick commercially accurate readings 
in spaces not too confined. It should 
not be used for accurate readings of 
small-volume high-velocity air streams. 
The tube type with suitable jet should 
be used for this service to avoid the 
necessity of placing the meter directly 
in the air stream. Illinois Testing 
Laboratories, Inc., 420 North La Salle 
St., (Chicago, Ti. 


Eleetrie Proeess Kettle 


LECTRICALLY heated process 

kettles are ideal for chemical proc- 
ess work, oil treatment, for the manu- 
facture of synthetics, and in rubber 
plants for preparing special adhesives, 
etc. Such kettles can be procured in 
stainless steel, aluminum, plain steel, 
and other materials. They are equipped 
with special unipower drives and with 
stirrers of any type. They are supplied 
with automatic control, are safe in 
operation, and can be had in sizes up 
to 1.090 gallons capacity. Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co. 


Rubber Tired 
Power Lawn Mower 

UBBER tires are a popular feature 

of this 1936 lawn mower because 
they are quiet-rolling and cause no 
damage. ‘One-Hand” control is still 
the big feature of this machine, a 
simple rotating hand grip giving free- 
wheeling for trimming. A pull on the 
grip automatically disconnects the 
wheels while the cutting reel keeps 
whirling. When the handle is dropped, 
both reel and wheels stop. The far-for- 
ward location of the cutting bar and 
reel enables one to trim six inches 
closer to shrubs, trees, and walls than 
by a hand mower. 

Lawn-Boy cuts an_ eighteen-inch 
swath, and will mow up to three acres 
a day. There are four cutting heights, 
5% to 134 inches. Speed is governor- 





Evinrude Lawn-Boy 


Outboard Motors Corp. 


controlled from 2 to 3% miles per hour. 

















Patterson Electric Process Kettle 





Thwing Portable pH Meter 
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Berstorff Automatic Stock Cutter 


Stoek Cutter 


HE illustration represents an auto- 

matic machine for cutting stock to 
lengths as it is delivered from a tuber 
or a profiling calender. The cutting 
means consists of four disk knives ad- 
justable for spacing the cuts. The ma- 
terial to be cut is carried on a conveyer 
and during its travel is cut into equal- 
length pieces. The speed of the con- 
veyer and of the knives is regulated by 
means of a regulatable motor drive. 
Hermann Berstorff Maschinenbau-An- 
stalt G.m.b.H. 


Portable pH Meter 
THE portable pH meter pictured was 


especially designed for quick and ac- 
curate pH determinations either in the 
factory or in the laboratory. It is po- 
tentiometric in principle, which makes 
it independent of color or turbidity in 
the solution being measured, and yet it 
is extremely simple to operate and 
reads directly in pH units. Readings 
up to 12 pH can be easily obtained on 
latex or other strongly alkaline solu- 
tions in a few minutes’ time with its 
rugged stick antimony electrodes; and, 
if necessary, successive readings can be 
made at intervals of two minutes or 
less. 

Readings of pH of clay or heavy 
viscous materials can likewise easily be 
obtained with the antimony electrodes, 
with no danger of breaking them, either 
during the reading or in cleaning them 
afterwards. Platinum-quinhydrone elec- 
trodes are equally convenient and re- 
liable for the acid range, down to zero 
pH. 

No preliminary standardizing of the 
circuit or electrodes is required. It is 
only required to put the solutions into 
the electrode insert the elec- 
trodes, and take the reading. No milli- 
volt-pH table or temperature correc- 
tions are The instrument 
reads the pH directly. Thwing-Albert 
Instrument Co. 


vessels, 


necessary. 
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Charles B. MeCloskey 

HARLES B. McCLOSKEY, Pitts- 
district manager of the R 

& H. Chemicals Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., died Feb- 
ruary 11, after a short illness. Funeral 
held February 15 at 
where he born 


burgh 


services were 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
forty-nine years ago 

Mr. McCloskey joined the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. (which later 
became the R. & H. Chemicals Depart- 
ment of the du Pont company) on No- 
vember 1, 1905. After holding various 
positions in the general depart- 
ment, he was transferred in the Spring 
of 1924 to Pittsburgh as f 
that district, in which 
until his death. 


Was 


sales 


manager ol 


post he remained 


oe. Smith 
J (ALF) SMITH, 62, founder 
* designer Bel 


of the 


and 


igTave cable 


cord pneumatic tire, passed away Feb- 
ruary 25 at Wokingham, England. He 
was widely known throughout the tire 
trade in Britain, the United States, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, 
where his activities as a maker of cord 
tires first started. He was also known 
as “Spencer-Smith” on the 
Coast and won quite a reputation as 
a tire salesman for the United States 
Rubber Co. 

Mr. Smith leaves his wife, two broth- 
ers, and 


Pacinc 


two sisters. 


Albert Theilgaard 

ROM abroad comes the sad news of 

the death of Albert Theilgaard, 
founder of Aktieselskabet Dansk Ga- 
loche-Og Gummifabrik, Kjoge, Den- 
mark, March 6 at 
the age of fifty-nine after .a short ill- 
ness. He wasachemical engineer from 
the Polytechnic High School in Copen- 
hagen, and in his youth became con- 
nected with the rubber industry. 

Mr. Theilgaard invented the so- 
called neutral process for reclaiming 
waste rubber. He patented one meth- 
od, using sodium sulphite, in 1899, and 
another, using zinc chloride, in 1902. 
These processes he employed at the 
factory he started in Copenhagen, 
which was the first reclaiming plant 
on the Continent. After several years 
the plant was moved to Kjoge, where 
from 1914 to 1918 the manufacture of 
rubber goods other than reclaim was 
begun. After the World War the com- 


who passed away 


pany took up the manufacture of rub- 
ber footwear, now its principal product. 
In 1924, however, with the failure of 
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Albert Theilgaard 


several banks the firm went bankrupt, 


and Mr. Theilgaard was accused of 
fraud and even arrested for a short 
while. To prove his innocence he 


studied law, and after a long and hard 
fight defending himself, he was vindi- 
cated, not only being acquitted, but 
also receiving the largest compensation 
ever paid by the Danish State. 

this unfortunate 
Theilgaard drifted away rubber 
and devoted himself entirely to law 
studies. He had, though, the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his factory reopened and 
continuing to progress until now it is 
the largest rubber factory in Denmark. 


After 


ep'sode Mr. 


from 


E. E. Dorman 

HEART attack, February 29, 

caused the sudden death of Erastus 
Elmer Dorman, president and _trea- 
surer of the Haverhill Rubber Co., Hav- 
erhill, Mass., from 1907, when he or- 
ganized the company, until he sold it 
in 1929, retiring from business. 

The deceased was born in Bedding- 
ton, Me., May 12, 1861, and attended 
local public schools and Cannon's Busi- 
ness College, Lawrence, Mass. After 
several years as a watchmaker and 
then proprietor of a variety shop, Mr. 
Dorman became manager of the 
Crocker System Rubber Stores at 
Manchester, N. H., and Lowell, Mass., 
where he remained until he started his 
own company in 1907. 

He belonged to the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Lawrence 
lodge of the Odd Fellows. 

His survivors include a son, a sister, 
and a brother. 


Ludovie T. Kuhl 

gy OD VIC T. KUHL, of Pennington, 

N. J., died February 29 from pneu- 

He was born in Trenton sixty- 
one years ago. After graduating from 
a business college he became a book- 
keeper for a furniture firm. He was 
later employed by the old United & 
Globe Rubber Co. and then became 
salesman for the Thermoid Rubber Co. 
At the time of his death he was en- 
geaged in the real estate business. Mr. 
Kuhl was a member of the Pennington 
borough council and Trenton Lodge 
of Elks. He is survived by his wife. 
Burial was in Greenwood Abbey, Tren- 
ton. 


monia. 


Frank E. Smith 

PRANK E. SMITH, of Providence, 

R. I., active in the tire and rub- 
ber business there for the past seven 
vears, died March 19 after a month’s 
illness. He was born September 5, 
1889, in Taunton, Mass., where he was 
educated. He entered the rubber busi- 
ness about twenty years ago and con- 
ducted a store in Lynn, Mass., for sev- 
eral years. Then about seven years 
ago Mr. Smith came to Providence as 
the local manager for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., and later became 
local manager for Thomas E. Hogan, 
Inc., the Fisk Rubber Co. agency. He 
is survived by two sons, two daugh- 
ters, and a brother. He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts branch of 
the Catholic Order of Foresters. 





Rubber in America 

Mexico, prior to 1913, possessed sev- 
eral scattered plantations of Hevea; 
also many larger areas then were 
planted with the local Castilla trees. 
The most important area under Hevea 
was probably that reopened temporarily 
by the Firestone company in _ 1927, 
later again abandoned. The Mexican 
plantings have been unproductive for 
many years—the area may be roughly 
estimated at 500 acres. 

Trinidad plantings of many years ago 
yielded 68 tons of rubber in 1926 and 
59 tons in 1927. Possibly 500 acres of 


rubber (mixed species) are planted 
there. 
It is reported that about 30,000 


seedlings from the Philippines were 
planted in Panama during the first half 
of 1935. 

Plantings of Hevea have produced 
seed in Florida, in connection with the 
experiments of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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FINANCIAL’ 





American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mer- 
cer St., New York, N.. Y: For 1935: 
profit after ordinary taxes, depreciation, 
and other charges, but before federal 
taxes, $145,727, contrasted with net loss 
of $15,329 in 1934. Capital stock con- 
sists of 22,682 shares of $100-par, 8% 
preferred, and 65,503 shares of $50-par 
common. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and subsidiaries. Quarter 
ended December 31: net loss after depre- 
ciation, depletion, federal taxes, and other 
charges, $60,909, compared with $58,- 
799 loss in the preceding quarter and 
$41.188 loss in the December quarter 
of 1934. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. For 1935: 
profit on manufacturing operations, $2,- 
942,125, against $2,535,183 in 1934; mis- 
cellaneous income, $37,808, making a 
total income of $2,979,933. After de- 
ductions for selling, administrative ex- 
penses, federal taxes, and depreciation, 


net income for the year, $1,029,401, 
compared with $821,801 for the prior 
year. 


Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. For 1935: net profit, 
$2,992,860, or $5.56 a share on 538,420 
shares of common stock, compared with 
$2,111,367, or $3.93 a share, in 1934. 
Of total sales of $11,748,644 last year, 
carbon black comprised $5,073,836, or 
43.19% and natural gas $3,052,034, or 
25.98%. In his report F. F. Curtze, 
president, says that for the first two 
months of this year sales of natural 
gas were 50% larger and total sales of 
all products 15% greater than in the 
same months of 1935. 

Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and subsidiaries. For 
1935: net income, $107,055, equal to 77¢ 
a share on 139,000 capital shares, 
aga‘nst $83.337, or 60¢ a share in 1934. 

Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and subsidiaries. For 1935: net 
loss of $274,775, after depreciation, fed- 
eral income taxes, etc., against net 
profit of $728,697, equivalent, after 6% 
preferred dividends, to $1.15 a share on 
the common stock in 1934. Consoli- 
dated balance sheet as of December 3], 
1935, shows total assets of $12,660,045 
and total surplus of $7,532,165 com- 
pared with $13,341,128 and $7,872,719, 
respectively, at end of 1934. 

In the annual report to stockholders, 
Edward D. Levy, president, said, in 
part: “Our net sales increased $650,081, 
or 6.36% over 1934. The net loss for 
1935 was caused by increased manufac- 
turing costs, principally in the price of 
rubber, which increased costs were not 
offset by an increase in the industry’s 
sales prices. 

“Taxes of all kinds covering the 
year’s business for 1935 amounted to 
$1,185,834, or more than four t:mes our 


“Dividends Declared” on page 92. 


loss of $274,775; or equal to approxi- 
mately $2.70 per share of common 
stock outstanding.” 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., 
and subsidiaries. For 1935: net income 


after depreciation, interest, amortiza- 
tion, inventory adjustments, federal 
taxes, and other charges, $695,585, 


equal to $3.32 a share on 209,250 no-par 
capital shares, excluding 4,715 shares 
in treasury. In 1934, net was $562,175, 
or $2.85 a share on 196,930 shares. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. For 
1935: consolidated sales of $118,669,013, 
against $103,871,717 in 1934. In years 
prior to 1935 the company treated out- 
bound transportation, excise taxes 
charged to customers, and cash dis- 
count allowed as commercial expense. 
Because of the increasing amount of 
these items, the management decided 
at the beginning of 1935 to treat them 
as deductions from sales. On the basis 
followed prior to 1935, consolidated 
sales would have been $128,117,897 for 
the year, an increase of 23.34% over 
net sales of 1934. Net profit for the 
year, after providing for depreciation, 
interest and federal income tax, and de- 
ducting profit of subsidiaries applicable 
to capital stock of such companies not 


owned by the Goodrich company, 
amounted to $3,429,781, or 2.81% on 
sales. This compares with $2,534,679 
in 1934. After deducting profit on sales 


of securities and non-recurring items 
from both years, the profit from ordi- 
nary operations was $2,780,698 in 1935, 
compared with $1,533,800 in 1934. Raw 
materials on hand and material content 
of unfinished and finished goods were 
valued at the lower of cost or market 
on December 31, 1935. Raw materials 
under contract were at prices below 
market prices on December 31, 1935. 
Total current assets at the close of 
the year amounted to $68,259,561, and 
current liabilities to $13,609,655, giving 
a ratio of 5 to 1. The results of oper- 
ations of the Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Watertown, Mass., were included from 
July 1 to December 31, since it be- 
came a subsidiary compary in June, 
1935. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif., and wholly 
owned subsidiaries. For 1935: net loss 
after depreciation, taxes and _ other 
charges, $44,358, contrasted with net 
profit in 1934 of $130,746, equal to $1.65 
a share on 79,116 shares of $100-par 


7% cumulative preferred stock, on 
which is an accumulation of unpaid 
dividends. Entire common _ stock 


owned by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. For 1935: 
net loss after depreciation, $92,543, 


against net loss of $110,063 for 1934; 
profit from operations, $98,922, against 
$102,660; operating loss, after $58,482 


shutdown expenses of Mexican plants 
and California properties in 1935, $17,- 


667, against $12,648 operating profit 
after $36,054 shut-down expenses in 
1934; current assets, $372,035, against 
$458,184: current liabilities, $26,128, 
against $40,608. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. For 1935: consolidated net earn- 
ings, $4,009,872. After providing for 
minority interests and preferred divi- 
dend requirements of subsidiary com- 
panies earnings available to the com- 


mon stock were $3,843,390, or $3.84 
each on the 999,123 shares outstand- 
ing. In 1934 earnings were $2,771,629, 


or $3.20 each on the 864,000 shares then 


outstanding. Net current assets are 
reported at $9,031,284, an increase of 
$1,490,452 over the previous year. To- 


tal assets increased from $26,904,720 to 
a new. high of $35,839,665 at the end 
of 1935. It is stated that $3,739,129 was 
invested in plant last year, and that an 
additional $1,283,274 was spent for re- 
pairs. Research expenditures were 
$687,978. The statement gives effect 
to the conversion of the notes issued 
last year. The common shares now 
constitute the only capital stock of the 
company, and all funded debt has been 
eliminated 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1935: 
net income, after deduction of depreci- 
ation, depletion, and losses and ex- 
penses in connection with property re- 
movals, but before federal and state in- 
come taxes and provision for pensions 
and relief, was $14,216,860; final net in- 
come, $11;398,739. Cash dividends de- 
clared and paid to stockholders at 
the aggregate rate of $2.90 a share 
amounted to $6,426,070. During 1935, 
$843,820 was charged against reserves 
for contingencies (created in 1932) for 
depreciation and obsolescence of idle 
plant capacity and $48,315 for mainte- 
nance of such plants. This charge of 
$843,820 is in addition to $3,579,618 of 
depreciation charged to current opera- 
tions. On December 31, 1935, current 
assets amounted to $45,013,998, and cur- 
rent liabilities, $9.061.489. Net work- 
ing capital was $35,952,509. This com- 
pares with December 31, 1934, figures 
as follows: current assets $35,437,984; 
current liabilities $4,875,665; net work- 
ing capital $30,562,320. Cash and mar- 
ketable securities amounted to $21,440,- 
873 at December 31, 1935, against $15,- 
965,530 at December 31, 1934. Current 
notes and accounts receivable were $7,- 
175,556 at the end of 1935, as compared 
with $5,682,418 the year before. Inven- 
tories totaled $16,397,568 at December 
31, 1935, compared with $13,790,036 the 
previous year-end. These are net 
amounts after deduction of appropri- 
ate reserves. Total taxes paid or ac- 
crued in 1935 reached $3,208,243, against 

(Continued on page 84) 
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USINESS in Ohio seems good, al- 
though, naturally, the rise in indus- 


trial operations was curtailed when 
storms and unprecedented floods did 
untold damage and caused temporary 
cessation of activities in some locali- 
ties. No great improvement, though, is 
expected in business in general for 
1936, owing to the uncertainties of a 


presidential election and proposed leg- 
Washington. The weather 
more important than this 
a factor in industrial improve- 


islation in 


looms ever 
year as 
ment, 

The steel industry, however, is op- 
erating at a much better rate than a 
year ago, and machine tool builders 
reported the heavy volume of orders 
received in February continued through 
March. 

Tire companies and plants not af- 
fected by strikes increased production 
recently, and the output for the entire 
industry is thus being maintained at 
normal levels for this season. The in- 
crease in tire production, though, is 
held temporary, and it is not believed 
the output for 1936 will exceed that 
of °35. Mechanical rubber goods have 
been moving in good volume the coun- 
try over, and it is figured this year’s 
production will be 10% higher than 
last year’s. The shoe industry also 
just completed an excellent season on 
heavy goods, and advance orders for 
tennis etc., are coming in at a 
very satisfactory rate. Insulated wire 
is moving better, but is still very slow 
when compared with 1929-1930. But in 


shoes, 


some branches of this industry pro- 
duction has been very good, as, for 
example, ignition cable, which, of 


course, follows automobile production. 
Wire, it is thought, is farther behind 
the 1929 level of production than any 
other branch of the rubber industry. 

In view of the rising cost of the 
raw material it would seem that prices 
should increase very shortly in all rub- 
ber lines Many persistent rumors 
have it that an increase in tire prices 
could be expected soon. In view of 
the many uncertainties confronting the 
country as well as the rubber industry 
it is very difficult as yet to estimate 
whether tire sales this year will exceed 
those of 1935. 


Staff Superintendent 

Joseph B. Hanan, staff superintend- 
ent, mechanical goods division, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., was 
born on a farm in Medina County, O., 
February 10, 1889. At twelve he en- 
tered the village high school, from 
which he was graduated at sixteen, the 
only member of his class. Then for a 


year and a half he labored on the farm 
and at any other work he could find, 
most of which consisted in acting as 
engineer on a threshing outfit. 

It was necessary for him to work his 





Joseph B. Hanan 


way through college, but he was grad- 
uated from Buchtel College, now the 
University of Akron, in 1910, with de- 
gree of Ph.B. He began teaching in 
Wadsworth High School and after two 
years was made superintendent of the 
Auburn, O., schools. From here he 
went to Kent Normal College, now 
Kent State University, as rural train- 
ing supervisor and developed the 
Brady Model School and the Ravenna 
Consolidated School, in cooperation 
with the college, teaching on its fac- 
ulty. At the same time business al- 
ways held a fascination for Mr. Hanan; 
sO one summer, in addition to his pro- 
fessional duties, he worked on the sales 
force of the Buick Motor Co. with 
much success. 

In May, 1918, he resigned from the 
teaching profession and joined Good- 
rich, entering the mail sales depart- 
ment. Since letters played such a 
prominent part in successful mail 
sales work, Mr. Hanan waged a win- 
improve Goodrich 


ning campaign to 
correspondence in all lines. Next he 
was asked to take over the manage- 


ment of the stenographic, multigraph- 
ing, advertising distribution, and re- 
lated departments. From this he soon 
became assistant office manager, which 
post he held until 1928, when he went 
into the production field to help re- 
organize the numerous activities of the 
mechanical goods division and work 
out better order handling and service 
rendering methods. After a short time 
he was made assistant staff superintend- 
ent and then when the then staff super- 
intendent was promoted to merchan- 
dising manager, Mr. Hanan stepped 
into his place as staff superintendent, 
October 1, 1931. 

In the meantime Mr. Hanan has 
served as president of the Akron 
Board of Education, chairman of the 
Akron Chamber of Commerce Educa- 


tional Committee, member of the 
Goodrich Sales and Field Training 
School Faculty, and is now vice chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Kent 
State University. 

He is a Mason, a Methodist, is mar- 
ried, and has one daughter. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, re- 
cently presented cash awards for sug- 
gestions on conduct of the company’s 
business .to the following twelve 
members of the field organization: 
J. E. Duffy, New York, N. Y., (two 
awards); J. A. Broom, Miami, Fla.; 
Irl R. Barker, Nashville, Tenn.; J. N. 
Davis, Milwaukee, Wis.; Don Feece, 
South Bend, Ind.; Clarence D. Gut- 
knecht, Cincinnati, O.; J. J. Prodoehl, 
3altimore, Md.; Maude Sewell, Atlanta, 
Gas TT. J... Wakely, Akron; K. f. 
Kinaman, Oklahoma City, Okla.; F. J. 
McCammon, San Francisco, Calif.; P. 
G. Reed, San Bernardino, Calif. 

The Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, 
recently announced its opening of a 
series of industrial training courses for 
employes interested in adult education. 
The courses not only include classes 
in industrial training pertinent to the 
work at the plant, but also courses of 
a general nature. The plan is an elabo- 
ration of the former apprentice training 
school. The faculty of the new school 
will include company employes well 
qualified for the work. Employes who 
enroll for courses are given training at 
no cost. All expenses are defrayed by 
the management, according to C. W. 
Ufford, of the personnel department. 

Automotive, molded, and extruded 
rubber products will be featured by 
the Ohio Rubber Co. at the Great 
Lakes Exposition, Cleveland, June 27 
to October 4, according to Franklin G. 
Smith, company president. The firm’s 
display will be in the Lakeside Exhibi- 
tion Hall, with L. H. Weber in charge. 
The exposition is designed to portray 
the industrial, commercial, and cultural 
activities of the Great Lakes area. The 
exposition grounds occupy a portion of 
Cleveland’s famous Mall and extend 
a mile along the city’s lake front. 


Goodyear News 
Under an order entered March 5 by 
the Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, its subsidiaries, 
and their officers, agents, etc., are di- 
rected to cease and. desist from dis- 
criminating in price between Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill, and 
Goodyear’s retail dealer customers by 
selling automobile tires to Sears, Roe- 
buck at net realized prices lower than 
those at which Goodyear sells the same 
sizes of tires of comparable grade and 
quality to individual tire dealers or 
other purchasers. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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WHILE the upturn in some fields 
of business should make the sec- 
ond quarter of 1936 the best this year, 
experts believe in most cases it is not 
likely to result in gains so great as 
those experienced in so many branches 
of industry the second half of last year. 
At present a wave of increased pur- 
chasing is just getting under way, fol- 
lowing the slow-down since last fall. 

Attention is now directed to rebuild- 
ing and refurnishing the flood-swept 
sections of the nation. 

The present outlook in the rubber 
industry is quite good, based on sales, 
shipments, and consumption of crude 
rubber and chemicals. 

Radio factories in Philadelphia and 
Camden made a new high record for 
output last year, and indications are 
that the showing will be exceeded this 
year, as combined production thus far 
is about 17% ahead of the like period 
a year ago. 

In the South flood damage, highway 
operations, building, and planting will 
absorb all the district’s rough labor, 
and, for the first time in years, work- 
ers will be a premium this spring. 

The oil industry continues to reflect 
improving conditions, with another 
advance in crude oil freely predicted. 

The nation’s unemployment in man- 
ufacturing declined from 3,597,000 
persons in January, 1934, to 2,824,000 
in January, 1936, approximately 22%. 
The Labor Bureau’s index of manu- 
facturing employment in February 
stood at 83.3, the highest for the month 
since 1930. The February, 1936, pay- 
roll index number was 72.3. In both 
cases the numbers present a slight gain 
over January’s figures. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has appointed Ed- 
ward J. Bernhardt manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of its R. & H. Chem- 
ical Division. 

United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., recently purchased the Monroe 
gas field properties of the Texas-Lou- 
isiana Producing & Carbon Co. for 
$50,000. 

Endicott Johnson Corp., Johnson 
City, N. Y., will soon erect a new five- 
story factory for the manufacture of 
rubber footwear. When completed, 
company officials estimate in about a 
year, the plant will employ four hun- 
dred workers on winter rubber foot- 
wear of all kinds. This new unit, 
providing more than 50,000 square feet 
of floor space, will supplement the E. 
J. Sunrise factory, which has been ex- 
periencing a big demand for its out- 
put. Company officers behind this 
move are George F. Johnson, chair- 
man of the board; George W. Jchn- 
son, president; and Charles F. Johnson, 
Jr., vice president and general man- 
ager. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 














R. D. Gartrell 


New York Group Chairman 


Robert Derby Gartrell, chairman of 
the New York Group, Rubber Division, 
American Chemical Society, is also 
technical manager of the mechanical 
division of United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., One Market St., Passaic, 
N. J. He has had an interesting and 
varied career which began with his 
graduation from Georgia Tech in 1916 
with a B.S. in chemistry. 

But the first job the Georgian (he 
was born in Atlanta, January 27, 1895) 
secured was in Montreal, Canada, as 
chemist with Milton Hersey Co., Ltd. 
In 1917, however, he transferred his 
activities to the Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd. After two years as_ research 
chemist at the Montreal plant Mr. 
Gartrell was assigned to the Kitchener 
factory where he established footwear 
laboratories and became _ footwear 
technical superintendent. Then, in 
1920, he returned to the Montreal di- 
vision as assistant footwear manager 
and became director of development in 
1929. His next change in position 
took place in 1931 when he was sent 
to U. S. Rubber in Passaic as assistant 
director of development. 

Mr. Gartrell also belongs to the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry and the 
Institution of Rubber Industry, both 
English organizations. 

His hobby is the breeding of del- 
phinium, in which he has been en- 
gaged for the last ten years. He 
grows several thousand of these every 
year—more for breeding experiments 
than for anything else. 

Mr. Gartrell is married to the for- 
mer Nancy H. Reynolds, of Atlanta, 
by whom two daughters, Jean, seven- 
teen, and Elizabeth Anne, ten. 





Dr. Clement C. Williams, president, 
Lehigh University, in a recent address 
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on “New Demands in Engineering Ed- 
ucation” at the Engineers Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., predicted 
rubber tires for street cars probably 
would be one of the next developments 
in the anti-noise campaign. 

Robert Emmet Murray, since May, 
1917, purchasing agent of The Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., 
resigned March 1 to join the Sylvania 
Industrial Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y., in a sales capacity. 

The Texas Centennial Exposition, 
the Southwest's first World’s Fair, to 
cost about $25,000,000, will be held in 
Dallas, June 6 to November 29, in cele- 
bration of Texas becoming an inde- 
pendent republic, when it broke away 
from Mexico in 1836, and the century 
of progress since achieved. Among the 
list of exhibitors for this exposition 
are: Ball Bros. Co., Muncie, Ind.; E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del.; Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O.; Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich.; General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Harley David- 
son Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
Westinghouse Electric Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Safety Tire & Rubber Co., retreader 
of used tires, 29-20 Fortieth Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y., was completely 
burned out by a fire of undetermined 
origin that lasted several hours on 
February 25. Thomas F. Gallagher, a 
partner in the firm, placed the damage 
at over $100,000. 

Titanium Pigment Co., Inc. 111 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., has closed 
its Niagara Falls plant and sent the 
personnel to manufacturing units at 
St. Louis, Mo., and Sayreville, N. J. 
The Niagara Falls plant was shut down 
once before, but resumed producing 
operations in 1933 when a shortage oc- 
curred in the supply of titanium oxides. 
It was the company’s smallest produc- 
ing unit, and officials planned to end 
operations there when the huge plant 
at Sayreville opened last year. 

Appellate Division of the Customs 
Court, upholding a decision handed 
down last July, on March 2 ruled that 
imported rubber soled canvas footwear 
is properly dutiable on an American 
selling price basis. This decision hits 
Japanese producers severely, requiring 
them to pay a 35% ad valorem duty 
on a value basis of 59 to 69¢ a pair, 
less trade discounts, on rubber soled 
footwear. Under the former valuation 
the same percentage of duty was as- 
sessed on a foreign value ranging from 
8.8 to 14¢ a pair. Czechoslovakia is 
another major exporter of the type of 
footwear affected. Besides higher value 
basis, the Japanese footwear is also 
subjected to an anti-dumping duty un- 
der an order put into effect in Septem- 
ber, 1933. 
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Safety Conference 


The Seventh Annual Greater New 
York Safety Conference was held at 
the Astor Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
March 3-5. The conference was largely 
attended, and at its sessions safety 
problems were discussed in numerous 
papers in the programs of thirty-five 
different sections. 


The section on Safety Training, 
Chairman Cyrus S. Ching, Director, 
Industrial and Public Relations, United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 


Broadway, New York, presented the 
following papers: “Foreman Training— 
The Key to Efficiency;” “Changing 
Poor Attitudes into Good Attitudes,” 
A. A. Nichoson, Manager of Personnel, 
The Texas Co., New York; “The Un- 
known Quantity—The New Man,” 
Hardy M. Cook, Director of Personnel, 
Brooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[These papers had special appeal and 
interest to industrial plant managers 
where safety and efficiency are of mo- 
mentous significance. 

F. B. Davis, Jr., 
States Rubber Co., 
New York, recently 
ing remarks: 

“With a problem as serious as the 
one we are facing, concentrated and 
cooperative action is, to my mind, the 
only possible means of gaining the de- 
sired results and with such action, I 
have not the slightest doubt that auto- 
mobile accidents will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

“T say this because I know from per- 
sonal experience what can be accom- 
plished by such cooperative action. No 
longer than twelve years ago the rub- 
ber industry was considered a hazard- 
ous industry. At that time we under- 
took to correct this condition in all of 
our factories and to make ‘U.S.’ one of 
the safest companies in the country. 
A careful study of the situation was 
made, and it was found that accidents 
could be grouped into two classifica- 
tions; one, accidents caused by equip- 
ment deficiencies, and the other, acci- 
dents caused by careless workers. Hav- 
ing determined this, we set about cor- 
recting both conditions with the re- 
sult that in twelve years accidents in 
the entire rubber company dropped 
from an average of 1,142 per year in 
1923 to 198 in 1935. This remarkable 
result, I am convinced, attained 
only through the cooperation of every 
man in the organization.” 


president, United 
1790 Broadway, 
made the follow- 


was 





The St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., is operating at 
40% of capacity, President Clinton H. 
Crane told stockholders at their annual 
meeting March 12. The volume of lead 
business in’ general in this country is 
about 10% higher than last year, 
Mr. Crane reported. 
balance between production and con- 
sumption was still narrow, and stocks 
still were large. Stanley A. Easton, 
president of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining Co., was elected a director of 
the lead company. 


However the 


N. A. W. M. D. Convention 


The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., held its twenty- 
third annual convention March 16, 17, 
and 18 at Hotel Astor, New York, 
N. Y. The sessions were well attended 
by leaders of the industry from all 
sections of the country. At the annual 
banquet March 18 the principal speaker 
was Merle Thorpe, editor, Nation’s Bust- 
ness, Washington, D. C. He pointed out 
that salvaging the materials from obso- 
lescent products and machinery had an 
important bearing on the progress of 
new things, new ways of life, new 
ideas that characterize the American 
tempo. 

E. B. Friedlander, of Chicago, was 
reelected president of the association 
at the closing business session of the 
convention. Joseph Shapior, of Balti- 
more, J. V. Spachner, of Chicago, and 
Harry Goldstein, of Philadelphia, were 
chosen vice presidents, and Charles M. 
Haskins, of New York, was reelected 
secretary and treasurer. 





New Ineome Tax 
New York State has enacted a new 
income tax law on all unincorporated 
businesses. The Department of Taxa- 
tion and Finance of the State at Albany 
urges those affected to familiarize 
themselves with the conditions of this 


law and to prepare their returns at 
once. The due date is April 15, and 
the law provides penalties for those 


who fail to comply with the require- 
ment on or before midnight that date. 





Parr Rubber Key Co., 160 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y., has changed its ad- 
dress to Parrot Speed Fastener Corp., 
Rubber Goods Division, 36-18 Northern 
Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Chemical & Pigment Co., Baltimore, 
Md., subsidiary of the Glidden Co., 
Cleveland, O., which manufactures lith- 
opone, titanolith, and other chemicals, 
has given out a contract for the erec- 
tion of a one-story addition, 107 by 
280 feet, to supply more room for pro- 
duction. H. L. Rhodes is manager. 

Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., among its recent formal 
complaints listed the following: Econ- 
omy Rubber Products Co., Dayton, O., 
engaged in the sale of tire patches, 
alleged to misrepresent in its advertis- 
ing the effectiveness of the products 
and the earnings that may accrue to 


agents therefor; American Character 
Doll Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., engaged in the sale of 


dolls, alleged disparagement of com- 
petitors’ products. Among the commis- 
orders to cease and desist was 
one against General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., engaged in the manu- 
facture of automobile tires, directed to 
discontinue representing that the tires 


sion’s 


are “blowout proof” and furnishing 
dealers with advertising matter con- 
taining such representations, unless 


and until the tires are so constructed 
as to be proof against blowouts. 
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National Sportsmen’s Show 


The National Sportmen’s Show at 
Grand Central Palace, New York, N. 
Y., February 29 to March 7, was the 
first of the kind held in the city in 
nearly twenty-five years. The enter- 
prise was highly successful, attracting 
a total attendance of more than 300,000 
visitors. 

The many scenic displays shown by 
the game conservation departments of 
New York, New Jersey, New England, 
and the Maritime Provinces were cal- 
culated to attract the interest of sports- 
men, campers, and tourists intent on 
finding promising fields for their fa- 
vorite sports. These scenic appeals 
were enhanced by exhibits of living 
specimens of wild life supplemented 
by samples of the taxidermist’s art. 

In its commercial features the show 
comprised a wide range of camp and 
sports accessories such as firearms, fish- 
ing tackle, wading boots, waterproof 
and warm clothing, etc. Means of shel- 
ter and transportation for life in the 
bush were available in the form of 
cabins, both permanent and portable, 


motorcycles, bicycles, canoes, and 
small sail craft. 
A program of sports contests by 


guides from Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Nova Scotia was given 
daily at the central feature of the show, 
an artificial lake or tank 2% feet deep 
and 63 by 28 feet in area. The events 
comprised fly and plug casting for ac- 
curacy and distance, log chopping, saw- 
ing, and rolling, and canoe tilting. In 
the latter two sports each contestant 
was provided with an eight-foot pole 
on one end of which was attached a 
large hollow rubber ball. In log roll- 
ing this implement served to maintain 
the balance of the men on the log as 
they rolled it in the water. In canoe 
tilting it aided the contestants in push- 
ing each other off balance and over- 
board. 

As rubber in sports is employed 
more by athletes than by huntsmen and 
fishermen the few rubber goods ex- 
hibited were confined to waders, blan- 
kets, ponchos, and coats. 





New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., 
New York, N. Y., at its annual meeting 
February 26 announced through Presi- 
dent J. E. Hayes that its business in 
1936 should exceed that of 1935. In 
January and February it had been bet- 
ter than expected, and orders on hand 
exceeded those of a year ago. The re- 
tiring directors were reelected. 

A. Schrader’s Son, Division of Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co., Inc., 470 Vanderbilt Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced the 
resignation of Service Manager Wm. J. 
Kirkpatrick, with the company twenty- 
six years, who has left to join another 
sales organization. He is succeeded by 
Service Representative C. H. Wilkens, 
who will maintain his headquarters at 
Akron, O. On February 28 a luncheon 
was tendered Mr. Kirkpatrick by forty 
of his Schrader associates, who also 
presented him with a watch. 
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B. Wiegand 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., has announced the 
appointment of William B. Wiegand as 
director of research for the parent com- 
Columbian Carbon Co., at the 
same address. Mr. Wiegand, with Bin- 
ney & Smith since 1925, directed the 
study of some of the basic properties of 
carbon black. During later years the 
research division of the company has 
been largely concerned with improve- 
ments in the application of rubber and 
high-grade carbon blacks. This work 
has resulted in several basic patents 
and pioneer developments in the field 
of lacquers, plastics, synthetic yarns, 
etc. The rounding off of this program 
in so far as fundamental studies are 
concerned now makes possible a more 
intensive study of production problems. 
Mr. Wiegand, although from now on 
concentrating on production research, 
will maintain close relation with Bin- 
ney & Smith through which he plans 
to maintain his contacts with the con- 
suming industries here and abroad. 

United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has 
leased for five years a three-story and 
basement building at Eleventh Ave. 
and 48th St., New York. The lease also 
includes a 25 by 100 foot one-story ad- 
dition, which the owners are to build 
on the adjoining lot. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. fac- 
tory, Cumberland, Md., recently was 
visited by thirty managers of the K 
Stores, Kelly-Springfield dealers, to 
acquaint themselves with factory meth- 
ods, sales promotion, and advertising 
plans for 1936. The K Stores are a 
group of independently owned service 
stores operating throughout the Bos- 
ton, Mass., area, organized under Max 
Katz, of the Merchants Tire Co., who 
serves as purchaser and merchandising 
director for the group. Those in charge 
of the trip were Mr. Katz and Fred 
Moore and Joseph Steinberg, of the 
same company, and J. Herbert Rice, of 
the R. M. Hollingshead Corp., whose 
plant at Camden, N. J., was visited on 
the trip. After an extensive study of 
factory methods at Cumberland, the 
dealers listened to talks by President 
Edmund Burke, Sales Manager Henry 
Sweringen, Factory Manager Harry 
Soulen, and Advertising Manager Por- 
ter Collins. 


pany, 





ROM the Ohio and Potomac Val- 
leys to Maine the greatest floods of 
northeastern 


this century in the sec- 
tion of the country caused untold 
damages way past the $400,000,000 
mark. Manufacturing plants were 


closed; heavy damage was done ma- 
chinery; and in New England alone at 
least 75,000 workers were thus forced into 
idleness. One consoling factor amid 
all this havoc is that the temporary 
halt in current shipments will be fol- 
lowed by heavy purchasing to replace 
millions of dollars worth of goods 
ruined by water and mud. Moreover 
when the reconstruction work in the 
flood area begins, many industries will 
benefit thereby. 

In sections in New England not hit 
by the high waters the outlook con- 
tinues encouraging. Shoes and leather 
are more active than they have been 
in several weeks. But the demand for 
cotton textiles is still slow. 

In general the level of operations in 
Rhode Island rubber manufacturing 
plants has shown comparatively little 


change during the first quarter this 
year, but a very healthy optimism in- 
dicates an early revival of activity. 
Makers of general rubber goods re- 
port that the sole feature since the 
turn of the year has been the main- 
tenance of an active pace on indus- 


trial tank linings and rubber roll cov- 
erings. The past few weeks have seen 
greater activity as plants prepare for 
the usual increase in demand for sum- 
mer sports goods and bathing apparel 
and novelties; while sales of rubber- 
ized thread have held at the somewhat 
reduced level which set in after an 
unusually sharp upturn during the clos- 
ing months of 1935. Makers of rub- 
ber sundries find that demand has 
held steady and satisfactory, with con- 
tinued interest in products of higher 
quality. 

While it is yet too early for 
manufacturers to gage accurately what 
the year’s volume will be, executives 
generally see no reason why the total 


business should not exceed consider- 
ably that for 1935. One unsettling fac- 
tor, however, in the current situation 


is the recent abrupt rise in the crude 
rubber market. It is pointed out that 
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rising prices create a problem for 
those manufacturers who had already 
sent out price lists which must neces- 
sarily be recalled if the cost of crude 
should go higher. Although the in- 
dustry is not subject to definite sea- 
sonal factors, it is true that demand 
usually forms a rising curve during the 
early months and reaches a peak in 
the late summer and early fall when 
hospital and surgical buyers place or- 
ders for goods for the winter. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 
Conn., held its annual stock- 
holders’ meeting February 20, when 
the following directors were elected: 
Charles F. Bliss, Franklin Farrel, Jr., 
Nelson W. Pickering, Frederick M 
Drew, Jr., Carl Hitchcock, Franklin R 
Hoadley, Armin G. Kessler, Julius G 
Day, Fernley H. Banbury, William B. 
Marvin, Edward H. Green, William A. 
Gordon, Alton A. Cheney, George C 
Bryant, George A. and Albert S 
Redway. After the stockholders’ meet- 
ing the board of directors met and re- 


sonia, 


Goss, 


elected the following officers: Mr. 
Farrel, chairman, board of directors; 
Mr. Pickering, president; Messrs. 


Hitchcock, Hoadley, and Kessler, vice 
presidents; Mr. Drew, treasurer; Laurie 
K. Blackman, assistant treasurer; Mr. 
Bryant, secretary; and Mr. Marvin, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass. 
On March 1 five hundred employes 
formed the Archer Rubber Union Asso- 


ciation, which will not be affiliated 
with any other labor organization. Of- 
ficers elected are: president, Otis 


Stone; vice president, James E. Smith; 
secretary, Sadie Byron; treasurer, Wil- 
liam Dalrymple. 

Everlastic, Inc., with main plant at 
Chelsea, Mass., and branch at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has entered upon a pro- 
gram of rearrangement of machinery 
and general overhauling of plants and 


products. Considerable old machinery 
has been discarded, and new equip- 
ment acquired. The plant at Paw- 


tucket, closed for some time, is being 
kept in readiness for quick operation 
as wanted fabrics are required. Pres- 
rations are carried on at the 
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Kelly-Springfield Tire Dealers in Boston Enroute to Cumberland 








ARLY spring finds operations of 

New Jersey rubber manufacturers 
fairly good; while some report business 
slackened somewhat the past few 
weeks. Sole and heel output has in- 
creased, and orders are now being 
filled for tennis footwear, 





Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces an improvement in business 
during the past few weeks with the 
plant running twenty-four hours a day. 

Pocono Rubber Co., Trenton, satis- 
fied with present conditions, expects 
business to continue normally through 
the spring. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, with business holding up very 
well, has two shifts working in some 
departments. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, pur- 
chased a short time ago by Max Kal- 
ter, of New York, N. Y., for $340,000, 


has ceased operations, and the ma- 
chinery at the factory has been dis- 
mantled. The company has _ several 


thousand tires and tubes in the ware- 
houses, which are expected to be dis- 
posed of shortly. Plans will be an- 
nounced soon as to the disposition of 
the plant. 

Tyson Bros., Woodbridge, is 
being operated under a_ receivership 
since Vice Chancellor Malcolm Bu- 
chanan appointed Edward R. McGlynn 
and Thomas H. Tyson, a member of 
the firm, receivers. The concern manu- 
factures a tire repair article, vulcanized 
vegetable oils, and other rubber prod- 
ucts. It was set forth in the petition 
that the tire repair device caused a loss 
of more than $8,000 and that three of 
the directors refused to discontinue the 
manufacture of this item. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
is operating again with two shifts. 
Prospects for early summer are good. 

D. A. Shirk, president and general 
manager, Rare Metal Products Co., 
Belleville, is enjoying a world cruise 
with his wife and two daughters, Anne 
and Marie Louise, also M. F. Tiernan, 
president, Wallace & Tiernan Co., of 
Belleville. Mr. Shirk’s party sailed 
from New York on the Empress of 
Britain, January 7 and expects to re- 
turn about the middle of May. While 
in China, Mr. Shirk made his bi-an- 
nual visit with D. K. Wei, former Car- 


now 


negie Institute classmate and long 
business contemporary, who conducts 
the selection of special grades of 


needle antimony that are required in 
some of the Rare Metal products. 
H. L. Williamson, secretary and pur- 
chasing agent, Rare Metal Products, 
had the interesting experience of 
answering his desk phone to conduct 
a very clear and novel three-minute 
radio-phone conversation with Mr. 
Shirk, who at the time was aboard 
ship sailing in the South China Sea. 
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Essex Reorganization 

A federal court order presents plans 
for reorganizing Essex Rubber Co., 
Trenton. Operated since July, 1931, by 
Harold S. Maddock as equity receiver, 
the company, with its subsidiary, the 
Vulcan Recovery Co., has been placed 
in the hands of Mr. Maddock and Jo- 
seph F. O’Shaughnessy, Essex presi- 
dent, as temporary trustees. The or- 
der to show cause why they should not 
be made permanent trustees and why 
the plan for reorganization submitted 
by the stockholders should not be ap- 
proved was issued by Judge Forman 
in the United States District Court. It 
is returnable April 3 when a_ public 
hearing will be held in the federal 
court. The plan is predicated upon 
continuation of the business at its pres- 
ent location and with present staff of 
435 employes. It will be financed 
through a loan already approved by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. To 
become effective under the _ federal 
statute the reorganization must be de- 
sired by creditors holding at least two- 
thirds of the total amount of indebted- 
ness. 

Two options are offered creditors in 
this plan. Under one debts would be 
settled by a cash payment of 40%. The 
second calls for a cash payment of 30% 
and 40% more in notes payable in 1945. 

The total net assets of the company 
as of October 31, 1935, were $955,000; 
liabilities, $402,580. No dividends have 
been paid since January 1, 1929, and 
none would be until notes issued credi- 
tors under the reorganization option 
have been retired. 

The business, established in Tren- 
ton in 1907, was incorporated three 
vears later. It earned profits regularly 
until 1928, when drastic reductions in 
rubber prices were said to have caused 
heavy losses. 

The property owned includes the 
plant of the Irwin Mfg. Co., adjoining 
the Essex plant, taken over in 1930 in 
satisfaction of advances made by the 
rubber concern. 

Essex manufactures rubber heels and 
soles, other soft molded rubber prod- 
ucts, and mechanical rubber specialties. 
Its subsidiary reclaims waste rubber 
for use by the parent organization. 

Essex reports increased production 
in rubber soles and heels with the ap- 
proach of moderate weather. Improve- 
ment in its other departments and good 
spring prospects also are noted. 





Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville, operating with two shifts, is busy 
principally in the tennis footwear de- 
partment. The demand for heavy 


footwear is also very good, and the 
company has enough orders on hand 
to keep the plant going for some time. 
More than 400 workers are now em- 
ployed at the factory. 
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Adjudicated Patents 


(C. C. A. Ohio.) Sloper patent, No. 
1,372,567, for method of manufacturing 
the covers of pneumatic tires, claims 
1 to 4 Held invalid, claims 2, 3, and 4 
Held not infringed. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. v. U. S. Rubber Co., 79 F. 
(2d) 948. 

(C. C. A. Ohio.) Hopkinson patent, 
No. 1,374,505, for method of making mo- 
tor-vehicle tires, claims 2, 9, and 15 Held 
not infringed, claims 16, 18, 23, and 27 
Held invalid. Id. 

(C. C. A. Ohio.) Gammeter patent, 
No. 1,480,719, for method and apparatus 
for making or manipulating tires, claims 
1, 2, 18, and 19 Held not infringed, claim 
17 Held invalid. Id. 

(C. C. A. Ohio.) Sloper patent, No. 
1,487,033, for apparatus for making the 
covers of pneumatic tires, claims 1, 2, 3, 
4, 6, 7, 8, and 14 Held not infringed, 
claims 1 to 4 Held invalid. Td. 

(C. C. A. Ohio.) Abbott patent, No. 
1,507,563, for method and apparatus for 
manufacturing tire casings, claims 11, 23, 
and 31 Held valid and infringed. Jd. 

(C. C. A. Ohio.) Lough patent, No. 
1,607,266, for rubberized fabric and its 
method of manufacture, claim 3 Held in- 
valid. /d. 

(C. C. A. Ohio.) Hopkinson reissue 
patent, No. 17,618, for manufacture of 
tire casings, claims 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 24, and 25 Held invalid. Id. 





Patent Suits 

Re. 16,542 (of 1,588,668), W. L. Fair- 
child, Vulcanizing apparatus, D. C., N. D. 
Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3,110, Twemo 
Corp. et al. v. The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. Claims 22 and 24 Held valid, 
but not infringed; claims 30, 31, 32, and 
33 Held invalid December 30, 1935. 





Theodore S. Cart, president of the 
Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, is 
on a lengthy cruise to Panama and 
California. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
reports business dropped off recently. 

Near-Para Rubber Co., Trenton, 
finds business good. President Benja- 
min M. Rosenthal, who had been ill for 
some time, has regained his health fol- 
lowing a lengthy stay in Florida. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 

business fairly good, with a better de- 
mand for hard rubber products. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer C. Dudley Wilson is 
erecting a handsome summer home 
along the ocean front at Beach Haven, 
N. J. 
James P. Flynn, factory manager of 
the Puritan Rubber Co. and of American 
Tile & Rubber Co., both of Trenton, 
was on a business trip to Washington 
and nearby southern states. The firms 
are running twenty-four hours a day 
in some departments and sixteen hours 
in others. 
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N THE Midwest, as with the rest of 

the country, figures on building con- 
struction continued to mount, result- 
ing in increased demand for all types 
of building materials. Automobile 
sales, likewise, showed substantial im- 
provement over recent weeks; while 
optimism in the agricultural sections 
continued to spread. 

Automobile production continues to 
increase, with major plants on regu- 
lar schedules. Demand for automo- 
biles this year should be even greater 
than in 1935 and may reach 5,000,000 
cars and trucks, Robert C. Graham, 
executive vice president of the Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Corporation, re- 
cently declared. Output in this coun- 
try was 4,150,000 units last year and 
2,800,000 in 1934. 

In the St. Louis district in general 
the large manufactories are on 65% 
schedules. Small plants are marking 
time, and but few have speeded up in 
the last week. Shoe factories are ona 
good basis, considering the season. 





New Process Rubber Co., Plymouth, 
Mich., is now merged with the Swedish 
Crucible Steel Co. and is addressed as 
Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Bonalite 
Division, 8561 Butler Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

H. C. Hogan, Omaha, Neb., repre- 
sentative of the Hewitt Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently discussed syn- 
thetic and natural rubbers before the 
local Engineers’ Club. H. S. Jennings, 
of the John Day Rubber & Supply Co., 
1213 Harney St., Omaha, presided at 
the meeting. 

The Safety Patrol of the Benton 
Public School, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
outfitted by the school’s Parents- 
Teachers’ Association with white rub- 
ber raincoats and hats in emulation of 
the attire worn by traffic policemen on 
stormy days. Among the many ap- 
proving the high visibility of the cos- 
tume as an aid in decreasing traffic 
accidents is F. E. Warren, representa- 
tive of the United States Rubber Co., 
which manufactured the coats and 
caps. 

Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, IIl., 
at its annual meeting March 10 
through its stockholders reelected the 
following directors for the ensuing 
year: Carl A. Hallgren, John W. Hau- 
berg, John G. Huntoon, Walter A. 
Rosenfield, M. E. Strieter, Ardo W. 
Mitchell, M. S. Heagy, L. B. Icely, and 
T. G. Lee. Then the board renamed 
company officers: president, Mr. Hall- 
gren; executive vice president, C. E. 
Little; vice president, Mr. Hauberg; 
secretary, Mr. Rosenfield; treasurer, 
Mr. Huntoon; assistant secretary-trea- 
surer, A. W. Wurbs. The firm, which 
manufactures footwear, has, according 
to President Hallgren, employed con- 
stantly nine hundred workers, the nor- 
mal number, since September 1. 
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Tucker's Fish-N-Float 


Fish-N-Float 

This device, Fish-N-Float, is some- 
thing new for the fisherman when 
engaged in either fly or bait casting 
sport. The article is made of heavy 
olive drab canvas in ring form to en- 
case an inner tube retained in place by 
an all around zipper or lacing. At- 
tached to one side of the casing is a 
canvas seat provided with openings to 
accommodate the legs of the wearer. 
Straps are also attached to permit car- 
rying the article conveniently on the 
shoulders when it is not worn. The 
device weighs only four pounds; yet it 
is as good as a boat to support a man 
of ordinary size in water beyond his 
depth, and it is much more convenient 
to carry than a boat. Special paddles 
are made to attach to the feet to aid 
in propelling. They allow moving 
about easily, noiselessly, and accurately 
in any direction. Tucker Duck & Rub- 


ber Co. 


Chicago Group 

The Chicago Group, Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., will hold its next meeting May 
1 at the Sherman Hotel. Captain 
Kuhn, Chemical Warfare Service, will 
give a paper on “Rubber in Chemical 
Warfare,” and J. C. Patrick, Ph.D., di- 
rector of research, Thiokol Corp., 
Yardville, N. J., will talk on ‘Thiokol 
Development.” Dinner tickets can be 
secured only by those previously ar- 
ranging for reservations, according to 
B. W. Lewis, secretary, who may be 
addressed in care Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc., 365 East Illinois St., Chicago, III. 


The Pioneer Asphalt Co., Chicago, 
Ill, has announced the expansion of 
its plant at Lawrenceville, Ill., to take 
care of steadily increasing demands for 
the various items in its line of asphalt 
products. Both new construction to pro- 
vide for increased tonnage requirements 
and considerable rehabilitation of 
present buildings and equipment were 
undertaken during the past winter to 
prepare for the anticipated increase in 
demand for asphalt products during 
the late spring and summer months. 
The Pioneer Asphalt Co. is owned and 
operated by Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
located at 295 Madison Ave, New 
York, N. Y. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., through President Edgar M. 
Queeny, announced on March 2 the ac- 
quisition of Thomas & Hochwalt Lab- 
oratories, Dayton, O., and its subsid- 
iary, Dayton Synthetic Chemicals, .Inc. 
Monsanto thus acquires the only out- 
standing minority interest in its con- 
trolled subsidiary, Monsanto Petroleum 
Chemicals, Inc. The latter company, in 
the research and development stage, 
has conducted its research work in the 
above laboratories. Mr. Queeny fur- 
ther stated this acquisition augments 
the Monsanto research department 
with a highly trained staff with varied 
experience in many different indus- 
tries and that it is planned to carry 
on in these laboratories exploratory and 
application research not directly con- 
nected with present manufacturing ac- 
tivities, which can be conducted advan- 
tageously apart from the manufactur- 
ing units of Monsanto. The labora- 
tories will be known as the Thomas & 
Hochwalt Laboratories Division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and will con- 
tinue under the direction of Dr. Charles 
A. Thomas and Dr. Carroll A. Hoch- 
walt. Arrangements have been made 
for the gradual discontinuance of the 
research Thomas & Hochwalt Labora- 
tories have been doing for other com- 
panies and the transfer of their sole 
attention to Monsanto problems. 

Monsanto, following its recent liqui- 
dation of several of its subsidiaries, in- 
cluding Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co., Akron, announces the latter will 
be reorganized as a division of the 
company and addressed as follows: 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (Rubber Ser- 
vice Laboratories Division). 

Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., recently opened a_ wholesale 
branch at Sixth Ave. and Crocker St., 
Des Moines, Iowa, to cover the state 
except for extreme western counties 
and to distribute Fisk and Federal au- 
tomobile and truck tires, bicycle tires, 
automobile and tire accessories, and tire 
repair materials to dealers in this ter- 
ritory. E. H. Paradies, assistant gen- 
eral auditor, and E. F. Staffelbach, dis- 
trict representative, both of Chicopee 
Falls, attended the opening, when the 
former announced that L. B. Van 
Hoesen, manager of the Fisk branch 
in Denver, Colo., had been transferred 
to Des Moines as zone manager and 
that L. L. Lillibridge, assistant office 
manager of the company’s Omaha, 
Neb., branch, has been named office 
manager of the new wholesale office. 


The International Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., recently resumed 
the operation of its lead-zinc flotation 
mill at Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
has been idle since 1931, according to 
reports from that city. 
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PACIFIC COAST 








F. S. Carpenter 


Factory Manager 


An interesting and varied career 
spent with the United States Rubber 


has been the lot of Frederich Scar- 
manager, 
Division 


Co 
borough Carpenter, factory 
Samson Tire & Rubber Corp 
° 
I 


of U. S. Rubber at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Born in Wethersfield, Conn., March 1, 
1891, he attended elementary and high 
schools and Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, graduating in 1913 with a 
B.S. degree after having majored in 


engineering. In June, 1913, 
work for the rubber com- 


electrical 
he went to 


pany in the engineering department at 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
where he was assistant to the vice 
president in charge of development 


and engineering. 


Then when the United States en- 
tered t! World War, Mr Carpenter 
enlisted and was a captain in the air 
service 

Reembracing civilian life, January 1, 


1919, he became chief engineer of the 
Hartford Rubber Works, where he re- 
mained until 1927 when he was sent 
to U. S. Rubber’s plantations in Su- 
on a special engineering assign 
January 1, 1929, 
as chief engineer of the company’s De- 
tr plant. Two later he was 
appointed to his present position, fac- 
tory manager of the Samson plant 

Mr. Carpenter is a member of the 
Los Angeles University and Annan 
dale Golf clubs. 

His home is at 574 Bellefontaine St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


matra 


ment He returned 


troit 


years 


a 





Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., recently promoted H. IL. 
Roth, with the company 
Pacific Coast district manager to suc- 
ceed the late Duncan Pate, who had 
served as Pacific Coast district manager 
a dozen years. 


twelve years, 








\. G. Partridge 


Canadian Goodyear Head 


Albert Gerry Partridge, who suc- 
ceeded C. H. Carlisle as president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., when 
the latter resigned February 10 because 
of ill health, has a long and enviable 
record with the rubber industry, dating 
back to 1899. 

Born in Jamestown, N. 
1880, Mr. Partridge was educated in 
the schools of his native town. In 
1899 he joined the Diamond Rubber Co., 
Akron, clerk in its New York, 
N. Y., office, subsequently serving as 
office manager, salesman, and branch 
manager. Then in 1905 he obtained 
employment with the Firestone Tire & 
Ce. holding 
until following 
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tions: department manager, assistant 
sales manager, general sales manager, 
and vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising. From 1922 to 1924 
he was manager of the pneumatic tire 
department of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron. Next followed work in the 
real estate business. 

But on October 6, 1926, Mr. Partridge 
reentered the rubber industry with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
On July 1, 1927, he became manager of 
the company’s western division. His 
successful efforts there were rewarded 
with another promotion as on Novem- 
ber 1, 1928, he was named managing 
director of the Goodyear plant in Wol- 
verhampton, England, where he re- 
mained until his recent new appoint- 
ment. 

Among organizations in which Mr. 
Partridge has held membership are the 
Masons (Scottish Rite, Commandery, 
and Shrine), Akron City, University, 
and Portage Country clubs, and the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, 600 Bay St., Toronto 2, Canada, 
will hold its annual safety convention 
and exhibit April 22 and 23 at Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. R. B. Morley is 
general manager of the I. A. P. A. 

Canadian crude rubber imports to- 
taled 60,188,210 pounds, value, $6,955,- 
148, in 1935, compared with 63,701,489 
pounds, value, $7,553,651, in 1934. Cana- 
dian imports of rubber, by countries of 
origin, show a greater amount of rub- 
ber imported direct from rubber pro- 
ducing countries in 1935 than in 1934, 
‘ausing a great shrinkage in Canadian 
imports of rubber from the United 
States in 1935. 





W. A. Eden (right), President, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada, Reveivy- 

ing from Lt. Col. Arthur Gaboury the Award of “Excellence” of the Quebec Association 

for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents for Operating 1,148,400 Man Hours during 
1935, without a Lost Time Accident 
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Rubber for Quarry Work 


At a recent meeting of the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry in Lon- 
don, H. C. Young discussed the wide 
possibilities of rubber in the quarrying 
industry. Equipment for such work is 
subject to unusual wear from abrasion, 
corrosion, cutting, etc., he stated and 
pointed out how the use of suitably 
compounded rubber at innumerable 
points could help the quarrying indus- 
try economically, because the superior 
resistance of rubber to the destructive 
influences rendered rubber parts cheap- 
er than corresponding parts of metal 
or even other materials. 

Thus the back plates of excavators 
could be covered with rubber; it could 
be incorporated in the shoes and in 
parts of the bucket especially subjected 
to wear. Mr. Young mentioned that in 
South Africa, at mines near Johannes- 
burg, skips were either completely cov- 
ered with rubber or the bottoms were 
so protected. Again in Canada rubber- 
covered four-wheel trucks, imported 
from England, were successfully used 
for transporting stone. Rubber could 
also very well be applied to tipping 
trucks, conveyers, head-rope gear, and 
drag lines. 

Jaw-crushers used in the quarrying 
industry have to be constantly re- 
paired, the cost ranging from 414d. to 
10d. per ton of product. The use of 
rubber here would help to effect econ- 
omies; rubber would also be service- 
able on the wheels driving or guiding 
the rotating screens, and ball and rod 
mills. He mentioned the success of 
rubber-covered screens introduced into 
a pit in Lancashire in 1927. The vibra- 
tional movement of vibrating screens 
could be prevented by covering the 
junction where the wires crossed, with 
rubber, thus prolonging the life of the 
screens. Rubber-lined pumps used in 
recovering fines from the sludge give 
much longer service than other types 
usually employed. Ball-mill linings of 
rubber several inches thick outwear 
metal linings and are less costly. 

Elevator buckets should be made of 
rubber, Mr. Young suggested; in fact 
he had heard of such buckets twenty 
by twelve inches, which appeared very 
satisfactory. Those parts of air-sepa- 
rators where velocity is very high and 
there is considerable abrasion of metal 
should be covered with rubber, as 
should vibrating tables used for con- 
centrating metals. 

In short there was an endless number 
of places in all types of quarrying 
equipment at which rubber could be 
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advantageously used: in_ bearings, 
springs, chutes, conveyers, for lining 
mills and bins, covering wheels and 
pumps, impellers, valves, etc. As mil- 
lions of tons of stone are quarried an- 
nually, the potential demand for rub- 
ber should be enormous. 

Rubber men should read the tech- 
nical articles relating to quarrying and 
quarrymen should read papers dealing 
with rubber so that the two industries 
might become acquainted with and un- 
derstand each other’s problems. 


New Rubber Exchange 


A large number of persons promi- 
nent in and outside the rubber industry 
was present when Walter Runciman, 
president of the Board of Trade, 
opened the new Rubber Exchange in 
Plantation House, Fenchurch St., Lon- 
don, February 7. Mr. Runciman was 
welcomed by H. D. Cowan, chairman 
of the Rubber Trade Association of 
London and of the London Rubber 
Exchange Co., who presided. He 
pointed out that though the rubber 
trade was very old, the association was 
comparatively new, having been con- 
stituted in 1913. For many years there 
had been no central rubber exchange, 
business being conducted in the offices 
of merchants and brokers while the 
cnly open market had been the street. 
It was not until 1923 that the first 
Exchange Room had been opened and 
that had been occupied until now. The 
Rubber Trade Association was unique 
among commodity associations in Lon- 
don in that it comprised every section 
of the market interests—dealers, bro- 
kers, producers—and herein lay the 
strength of the London rubber trade. 
Mr. Cowan then read cablegrams of 
congratulation from the members of 
the New York Commodity Exchange, 
the Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, and the Rubber Association of 
Singapore. 

Mr. Runciman congratulated’ the 
members upon the opening of their 
very beautiful building. Discussing 
the growth and development of the 
rubber industry, he spoke on the need 
of wholesome speculation. Sooner or 
later, he said, the trade was bound to 
provide for forward transactions, for 
speculating and hedging. There was 
no doubt they could not have provided 
for the markets as a whole if they had 
never provided for proper speculation. 
There had some little time ago been a 
surfeit of speculation in certain com- 
modities, and much money had been 
lost. This loss could have been avoided 


if settling days had been more fre- 
quent. Frequent settlements were the 
essence of sound business, and the 
Rubber Trade Association rendered 
this possible. 

H. Eric Miller proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Runciman and, referring 
to the latter’s statement on speculation, 
stressed the unwholesome effect of ex- 
cessive speculation. Sir Herbert 
Wright, was another speaker. 





British Industries Fair 

This year the British Industries Fair 
was held simultaneously at Olympia, 
White City, and Birmingham and was 
open from February 17 to 28. As usual, 
the rubber industry was adequately 
represented. Among the comparatively 
few novelties seen was Dunlop’s new 
“Cosimax” hot water bottles with a 
plush rubber-proofed surface said to 
retain heat better than plain rubber; 
non-slipping blotting pads, and rubber 
toy buckets with handles molded in 
one with the bucket shown by the Em- 
pire Rubber Co., Ltd. The novelty 
balloons of the Grovewell Rubber Co. 
included “Peter Penguin,’ which al- 
ways lands on its cardboard feet when 
dropped after inflation, and the “Flying 
Flea” airship, which will travel 150 
feet. Murray & Ramsden, Ltd., showed 
“Mickey Mouse,” said to be very popu- 
lar here. The firm has obtained exclu- 
sive license to produce these balls in 
England. 

A new toy is an all-rubber self-lock- 
ing building brick. ‘Minnibrix” is the 
name, and they are made by the Premo 
Rubber Co., Ltd. of red and white 
rubber. Each brick has button-like 
projections at one side and corre- 
sponding depressions on the other so 
that a structure can be moved without 
falling apart. The bricks come in 
standard sizes and sets range in price 
from 5s. to £3.3s., but separate bricks 
may also be had, the price for half or 
angle bricks being three for ld. and 
for whole bricks, %4d. each. 

Imperial Chemical Industries (Rex- 
ine), Ltd. featured the new Monastral 
Fast Blue B.S., now called “7 Star 
Blue.” The pigment is already widely 
used in various industries, also in the 
rubber industry. 





Bata just established a branch to 
manufacture footwear, rubber goods, 
woven and knit goods, in Groningen, 
Netherlands, under the name of N. V. 
Nederlandsche Schoen-en Lederfabrie- 
ken Bata Best. 
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Imports and Exports 
Considering the restrictions under 
which the rubber industry in Germany 
1935 im- 


now operates, the fact that 
ports of crude rubber increased over 
those of 1934 and even more as com- 
pared with 1933, is somewhat of a sur- 
prise. Crude rubber imports in 1935 
came to 651,352 quintals, value 44,327,- 
000 marks, against 636,612 quintals, 
value 40,908,000 marks. Total imports 
of manufactured goods were 53,365 
quintals, value 4,175,000 marks, against 
33,262 quintals, value 5,764,000 marks, 
the year before. The increased quan- 
tity of imported goods at decreased 
value is explained by the fact that un- 
der imports of fabric goods combined 
with rubber thread (38,687 against 
13,161 quintals) was included in 1935 a 
large amount of worn tire carcasses. 
But for this, the 1935 imports would 
have shown a considerable decline in 
quantity, especially as the figures also 
include a fairly large amount of re- 
turned German goods. Thus of 1935 
footwear imports at 15,415 pairs, 
against 19,769 in 1934, 10,123 pairs were 
returned goods. Again, practically all 
of the cycle tires (16,154 against 14,573) 
consisted of returned goods. 

Most other items showed declines 
even when returned goods are left out 
of consideration. Thus uncovered 
thread was only 462 quiatals against 
1,699 quintals; cycle tubes, 327 against 
7,028 units: automobile tires, 18,625 
against 25,644; belting, 128 quintals 
against 421: other soft rubber goods, 
1,921 against 3,648 quintals; hard rub- 
ber and goods thereof, 1,550 quintals 
against 1,647 quintals. 

Total exports of manufactured goods 
were 143,740 quintals, value 39,818,000 
marks, against 133,645 quintals, value 
41,767,000 marks. The increase in quan- 
tity and decline in value in the above 
figures are to be noted. In an examina- 
tion of the individual items, the sharp 
decline in footwear exports (334,387 
against 545,508 pairs) and the equally 
marked spurt in those of cycle tires 
(933,148 against 432,793) and cycle tubes 
(760,814 against 357,870) are conspicu- 
ous. Automobile tire exports rose from 
183,897 to 188,001 units, but the value 
fell from 6,514,000 to 5,904,000 marks; 
automobile tubes were 107,812 against 
112,883 units. Belting exports rose 
from 1,546 to 1,898 quintals; packing 
from 1,184 to 1,260 quintals; rubber 
combined with fabric, from 12,656 to 
14,775 quintals; but other soft rubber 
goods declined from 57,124 to 55,994 
quintals. 


International Auto Show 


One of the features of the Interna- 
tional Automobile Show recently held 
in Berlin was the exhibit of articles 
made from Buna, the new synthetic 
rubber perfected by the I. G. Farben- 


industrie. The name Buna is derived 
from __ butadien - natrium caoutchouc 
(sodium butadiene). The basic ingredi- 
ents are lime and coal, converted to 
calcium carbide from which in turn 
acetylene is obtained, and after further 
chemical processes, butadiene. Buna 
results after polymerization of the lat- 
ter. This description indicates simi- 
larity to “DuPrene™ and the Russian 
Sovprene. 

Buna is claimed resistant to oil and 
benzene and to have better resistance 
to abrasion than natural rubber. Hard 
rubber from Buna is said to resist 
chemical action better than natural 
rubber. At the exhibition, tires of 
Buna made by the leading German tire 
manufacturers were shown, and the su- 
perior abrasive qualities demonstrated. 
Two Metzeler tires were displayed, 
each of which had run 25,000 km.; one 
contained 26% of Buna, the other 100% 
natural rubber. The former showed 
only 74% of wear as compared with the 
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latter. Brake hose and heating tubes 
made with Buna have been tested by 
the German State Railway Co. Other 
hose, packing, and printing rolls are 
also being made with this new syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Of the usual rubber tires exhibited, 
the deeply recessed sidewall patterns 
attracted attention; several tires also 
showed the special non-skid treads 
with edges cut up into thin, waved 
layers, which, however, are actually 
molded into this shape. The idea 
seems to have been taken from the 
deep lateral grooves cut by tire re- 
treaders, first developed in France 
where similar tread designs were 
shown over a year ago. 

Other exhibits illustrated the prog- 
ress made in the application of rubber 
to bearings, springs, etc., of automo- 
biles. The Getefo concern, for instance, 
has improved its bonding process so 
that now rubber can be perfectly united 
to any material—aluminum, fiber, bake- 
lite, wood, glass, porcelain. 








The Dansk-og Gummifabrik A.S., 
Copenhagen, Denmark, booked net 
profits of 1,260,000 kroner against 1,- 
070,000 kroner and paid a dividend of 
15% against 12% in 1934 and 5% in 
1933. The concern produces chiefly 
footwear and cycle tires. 

A subsidiary of the Norske Kalosje- 
og Gummivarefabrik A.S. has been 
established at Mjondalen, Norway. 
The new concern, known as the Mjon- 
dalen Gummivarefabrik, will be directed 
by Consul General P. M. Rowde. Ina 
review of the year 1935 Mr. Rowde 
states it was a very favorable one for 
the Norwegian rubber industry, sales 
and production of footwear constituting 
a record. The only drawback seems to 
have been the large imports of in- 
ferior footwear from Eastern Asia. The 
A. S. Askim Gummivarefabrik, Oslo, he 
says, employed on an average of 1,200 
persons during the year; its Mjondalen 
works, 400, and the recently opened 
A. S. Norske Gummiprodukter of Sta- 
vanger, 150 persons. The Askim works, 
it may be added, has taken up the 
manufacture of tires and tubes and now 
produces 100 covers a day. 

Comertex, Compagnie Commercielle 
et Industrielle du Latex, is the name of 
a new firm recently established at Paris 
with a capital of 25,000 francs. The 
company represents the Kautschuk 
Gesellschaft of Frankfurt a.M., Ger- 
many. 

Fournier, Ostertag & Le Boulanger 
report net profits of 618,636 francs for 
the year ending June 30, 1935. A divi- 
dend of 6 francs per share was dis- 
tributed. 


EUROPEAN NOTES 





Judging from official statistics, Swe- 
den’s business in rubber goods declined 
in many lines during 1935. Crude rub- 
ber imports were only 4,956,907 kilos, 
against 7,512,761 kilos; imports of soles 
and heels fell from 217,218 to 166,749 
kilos; inner tubes for motor vehicles 
and bicycles, from 174,304 to 117,850 
kilos; other cycle parts from 116,370 to 
56,845 kilos; surgical goods from 253,- 
695 to 252,267 kilos; footwear from 
130,603 to 58,833 kilos; and _ rubber- 
soled shoes from 149,954 to 122,716 
kilos. But belting imports rose from 
333,606 to 387,223 kilos; automobile tires 
from 1,774,229 to 2,071,846 kilos; and 
other automobile parts from 231,726 
to 253,466 kilos. Exports of technical 
rubber declined from 107,330 to 80,122 
kilos; parts for automobiles and motor 
cycles including tires, from 48,978 to 
48,619 kilos. Footwear exports showed 
an especially sharp drop, rubber shoes 
having been 398,918 kilos against 514,: 
748 kilos and rubber-soled shoes 78,436 
against 101,130 kilos. However com- 
parative figures for exports in January, 
1935, and 1936, show that there is now 
a decided upward tendency in the foot- 
wear export business. 

Under a ministerial decree, effective 
January 29, carbon black may enter 
Belgium duty free provided it is im- 
ported exclusively for industrial use in 
the manufacture of certain products. 
The duty-exempt manufacturing com- 
prises rubber and_ ebonite, paints, 
enamels and varnishes, wax, polish and 
other cleansing products, printing inks, 
wallpaper, and manufacturers of syn- 
thetic resins. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Rubber Tired Ox-Carts 

Recently the manager of the Cassava 
Estate & Tapioca Factory, Krebet, of 
South Malang, T. Tacoma, gave a very 
successful demonstration of the ad- 
vantages of pneumatic tires for ox- 
carts. It is claimed that whereas the 
usual narrow iron-shod wheels of ox- 
carts cut up the roads and completely 
ruined them in a short time, the wide 
pneumatic tires designed for these carts 
exert a roller-like action on the sur- 
face, actually making it more compact. 
In the demonstration the truth of this 
statement appears to have been borne 
out. Mr. Tacama first had one of the 
usual ox-carts with large, iron-shod 
wheels driven through a wet maize 
field. The cart, drawn by two oxen, 
carried a one-ton load; the cart soon 
stuck in the wet earth and required the 
assistance of a second team to extricate 
it. A second cart, also drawn by two 
oxen, but equipped with Dunlop pneu- 
matic tires, was then led out and, 
though it had a two-ton load, negoti- 
ated the field after a few delays. Other 
ox-carts similarly equipped went over 
the same path, and by the time a fourth 
rubber-tired cart started out the road 
surface was such that the cart traveled 
over it with much greater ease than 
did the first pneumatic-tired cart. On 
the village road, where, of course, con- 
ditions were much more favorable, the 
rubber tires proved a distinct success 
and evidently impressed the onlookers. 
Such tires have already been intro- 
duced on one rubber estate in Java, 
and it is expected that before long most 
estates and factories will be using pneu- 
matic tires on ox-carts. 


New Coneentrated Latex 


A new method of obtaining stable, 
purified, and concentrated rubber latex 
is credited to the N. V. Rubber Cultuur 
Mij. Amsterdam. Coagulation causes 
most of the pigment in latex to pass 
over into the coagulum, a fact that has 
been taken advantage of in fractional 
coagulation to obtain light colored latex 
for special purposes. It is customary 
to add just enough coagulant to the 
latex to cause flocculation, a process 
assisted by agitation of the mass. After 
a few hours a lumpy mass forms at the 
top, which contains most of the pig- 
ment and the albumen; when this is 
removed, a much lighter-colored latex 
is left behind. Usually more acid is 
then added to coagulate the rest of the 
latex. However it has been found that 
this remaining white latex, hitherto re- 
garded as an intermediate phase in the 
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coagulation of the rubber, has special 
properties which render it valuable in 
itself, as a new product with new pos- 
sibilities. Not only is it lighter in color 
(almost white in fact) and purer than 
the original latex, but it has also a 
higher rubber content. 

The concern in question has worked 
out a process to make of it a stable, 
marketable article. Precoagulation, 
therefore, is carried out with a solution 


of calcium chloride instead of acid 
(traces of acid left behind in the 
residual latex might cause undesired 


partial coagulation) and usually takes 
place within half an hour, undiluted 
latex being used. After the first frac- 
tion has been removed, a stable latex 
with a rubber content averaging 41.9%, 
against an average of 38.2% for the 
original latex, is obtained, that is there 
is an average increase in the rubber 
content of 3.7%. When the latex is to 
be shipped or stored, ammonia or some 
other preservative is added as usual. 


Notes 

A Japanese company is said to be 
planning a factory to manufacture rub- 
ber goods, except tires, at Cheribon. 

‘The special export duty on native 
rubber, fixed at 29 cents per kilo on 
November 11, 1935, remained unchanged 
until February 12 when it was in- 
creased to 32 cents; on February 20 it 
was again raised to 33 guilder cents per 
kilo. 

Preliminary statistics put the exports 
of estate rubber from Netherland India 
at 147,142 tons, against a permissible 
quota of 159,953 tons, so that shipments 
for 1935 were about 12,800 tons under 
quota. In 1934 they were 6,901 tons 
below quota. Native exports, on the 
other hand, were 144,716 tons, against 
a quota of 114,367 tons, less 8,450 tons 
excess in 1934, or 105,917 tons. The ex- 
cess native exports in 1935 therefore 
totaled 38,799 tons. From this, how- 
ever, must be taken the 20,000 tons 
bought up by the government, leaving 
an excess of 18,799 tons. 


The registration of native rubber 
gardens in East Coast Sumatra, 
Djambi, Palembang, West Borneo, and 


South East Borneo has now been com- 
pleted. It is expected to obtain data 
from 500,000 native producers. 
Judging from figures published by 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, the 
high export duty practically stopped 
the shipment of wet rubber in Decem- 
ber, 1935. Of the three districts which 
are the chief producers of this type of 
rubber, Palembang shipped none at all 
in that month, Djambi sent only ten 





tons, and Bengkalis not quite six tons 
of wet rubber. The total native exports 
in December, it will be remembered, 
came to the exceptionally low figure of 
2,956 tons. 


White Sole Crepe 

The A.V.R.O.S. has developed a 
method (Netherlands patent No. 68,- 
797, December 16, 1935) for producing 
white sole crepe in which the desired 
whiteness is obtained by adding a pig- 
ment to the latex before coagulation. 
Attempts in this direction have hither- 
to failed, but it is claimed that the new 
process yields a white, homogeneous 
product with all the advantages of or- 
dinary uncolored sole crepe. Latex is 
diluted to 20%, and to five liters is 
added five grams of bisulphite of soda 
in the usual way. Then eight grams of 
dry titanium white and four grams 
of casein (the minimum proportion 
recommended) are mixed with ninety 
grams of water, and the whole allowed 
to swell for fifteen minutes. Next 1.5 
grams of waterglass are added, and the 
entire mix thoroughly stirred until a 
homogeneous’ solution is obtained. 
More water may be added if the vis- 
cosity of the solution is too high. The 
mixture is passed through a sixty-mesh 
sieve into the latex and thoroughly 
stirred into it, after which coagulation 
is induced by the addition of 1.25 cc. 
of strong formic acid. In about three 
hours coagulation will have been com- 
pleted when the coagulum is worked 
up into crepe, dried, and finished as 
sole crepe in the customary manner. 
The white crepe is also suitable for 
other articles, bandages for instance 
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Western Samoa had an area of 1,750 


acres under Hevea some years ago, 
1,500 acres owned by companies and 
250 acres by individuals. In 1927 ex- 
ports were 158 tons; in 1928, 167 tons 


These areas have been abandoned for 
some years. 

Fiji is the southernmost point of 
Hevea plantings, so far as known. Ex- 
104 tons in 1926 and 99 in 
1927; there were none from 1931 to 
1933 inclusive. There are probably 750 
acres of abandoned Hevea in Fiji 


ports were 


Hainan was the scene of some rub- 
ber planting years ago, and this is 
about the northernmost point of 


known rubber plantings in the Pacific. 
The areas are recently productive, but 
their extent is not definitely known 
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Coating for Latex Drums 

More than a year ago Edgar Rhodes 
and k. C. Sekar, of the Rubber Re- 
search Institute of Malaya, investi- 
gated the causes of discoloration of 
latex and showed it due to the iron 
drum in which latex is usually shipped. 
The next problem was to discover a 
satisfactory drum-coating medium 
which would prevent discolorations or 
reduce it to a minimum. The Decem- 
ber, 1935, issue of the Journal of the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya 
describes their tests and results. 

A number of proprietary brands of 
paints and protective solutions were 
tested, and the only satisfactory material 
found was one with a base of chlor- 
inated rubber. A chlorinated naphtha- 
lene preparation, a soluble bakelite 
preparation, and a preparation with a 
base of a rubber derivative also proved 
promising. Unfortunately these prep- 
arations were too expensive besides in 
most cases being too complicated to 
prepare and apply. 

The investigators now attempted to 
produce a film containing a chemical 
substance which would react with 
latex-sulphur bodies to produce a 
white sulphide instead of the black 
sulphide of iron. After various tests a 
medium consisting of latex and zinc 
oxide was developed. Early in 1935, 
J. S. Laird, manager of Jemima Es- 
tate, made large-scale trial shipments 
of several thousand gallons of latex in 
drums filmed with the latex-zinc-oxide 
medium. The president of the Hevea- 
tex Corp., Melrose, Mass., J. B. Crock- 
ett, accepted these trial shipments and 
further cooperated by reporting fully 
on the latex from these consignments. 
From the report it appears that when 
the latex-zinc-oxide filming medium is 
carefully applied, the latex reaches its 
destination in a good white condition 
while the film itself on the whole ad- 
heres well to the metal. The film has 
one disadvantage—it tends to reduce 
the stability of the latex. But the au- 
thors were advised that if a buyer was 
previously informed that drums_ had 
been filmed, he could, in most cases, 
correct the reduction in stability with- 
out much difficulty. Since the film 
may have a still more marked effect on 
the stability of centrifugally concen- 
trated latex, producers of this type of 
latex are advised to use the film with 
caution. 


Aging of Sheet 

In recent years the need to cut costs 
to a minimum has led managers to do 
their utmost, among other things, to 
speed up the drying process in making 
sheet. As a result, many improve- 
ments in smoke houses and driers 
have been introduced so that whereas 
the normal drying period formerly was 
ten days and more, this has been re- 
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duced so that a period of four days is 
now quite common in Malaya; while 
some very up-to-date estates can even 
dry their sheet in two days. 

But manufacturers complained about 
the poor aging properties and _ the 
variability of plasticity of sheet rub- 
ber; consequently the effect of drying 
conditions on the properties of rubber 
is now under investigations. J. D. 
Hastings, who undertook this work, 
reports in the Institute’s Journal on 
the aging of sheet under different dry- 
ing conditions. Batches of sheet pre- 
pared in identical manner up to the 
drying stage, but dried in hot air and 
smoke respectively, were examined, 
and it was found that the aging prop- 
erties of the hot-air-dried sheet was 
invariably inferior to those of smoked 
sheet, except when prepared from very 
dilute latex. To what this difference is 
due cannot be explained until further 
tests, now in progress, have been com- 
pleted and further information has 
been obtained on a number of points. 


Creaming Latex 

The December issue of the Journal of 
the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya 
also includes descriptions of two patents 
obtained by Edgar Rhodes and K. 
C. Sekar on creaming latex. In the 
first (B. P. 415,133) the creaming 1s 
effected by means of gum tragacanth 
with small quantities of alcohol added, 
which helps to accelerate creaming 
without affecting the quality of the 
creamed product. For some unknown 
reason many grades of gum tragacanth 
have poor creaming properties. Prob- 
ably for this reason further experi- 
ments were carried out, and a process 
developed (B. P. 430,935) in which the 
creaming was brought about with 
carob seed gum, or, as it is usually 
called in Malaya, Tragon A seed gum. 
In this process the pH value of normal 
35% latex is first increased by raising 
the ammonia content from 0.5% to 
1.5% (calculated on the dry weight of 
the rubber), the purpose being to ac- 
celerate the creaming and to give a 
stable product. Then a freshly pre- 
pared 3% aqueous solution of carob 
seed gum is added. After forty-eight 
hours the latex separates into two 
layers, the upper containing about 55% 
of the original volume of latex and 
having a dry rubber content of 58.4%, 
and a lower layer consisting of a so- 
lution of the serum substances and 
some rubber. The concentrated cream 
contains about 0.94% ammonia, and 
despite its high dry rubber content has 
no tendency to recream on standing, 
but remains homogeneous and stable. 

Freshly prepared gum = solutions 
should always be used as the solutions 
are unstable and, when left, deteriorate 
as creaming agents. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Latex Preservatives 

Latex from trees on the red soils of 
Indo-China shows much greater acidity 
than that from trees on the grey soils 
of the country or than Malayan latex. 
This higher acidity frequently causes 
coagulation of the latex even before it 
can be brought to the factory so that a 
preservative must be added in the 
fields. The ideal preservative is, of 
course, ammonia. Unfortunately this is 
expensive, and its use adds unduly to 
production costs. Sulphite of soda 
would be the cheapest to use, but it is 
frequently necessary to use as much as 
ten kilos per ton of dry rubber and 
even more to obtain the desired results, 
and in such proportions sulphite of 
soda has a deteriorating effect on rub- 
ber. ‘ 

The manager of the Société des 
Plantations des Terres Rouges set him- 
self to solving the problem and after 
much experimenting hit upon a mixture 
of soda, paranitrophenol (PNP), and 
sulphite of soda, which, it seems, is ef- 
fective and costs less than half as much 
as ammonia to use. PNP gives great 
stability and prevents the formation of 
mold on smoked sheet and dry crepe. 
It has the property of coloring acid 
latices yellow; while it gives alkaline 
latices a deeper tint tending to orange. 
When a coagulant is subsequently 
added, the latex becomes white again. 
Advantage is taken of this tendency to 
coloration to determine the correct 
strength of the solution and the right 
amount to be added to the latex in the 
field to correct the acidity. A solution 
consisting of 1.55 kilos of 99% NaoH, 
1.25 kilos of commercial PNP, and 10 
kilos or 98% sulphite of soda in 100 
liters of water was found satisfactory. 
The dose recommended is 100 cc. for 
10 liters of latex; this proportion may 
be increased as necessary, without 
harmful effect. 


Notes 


The Société Indochinoise de Plan- 
tations d’Heveas is the name of a new 
combine in which the Société des Plan- 
tations d’Anloc absorbs the Société 
Agricole de Suzannah and the Société 
Agricole et Industrielle de Ben Cui. 
The new company has also acquired 
the property of the Société Agricole 
du Song Ray, now known as Planta- 
tion Gallia. The general manager of 
the Société Indochinoise de Plantations 
d’Heveas is M. Birnie. 

French Indo-China has reduced the 
export tax on liquid latex from 0.10 
piaster to 0.04 piaster per 100 net kilos, 
and on concentrated latex from 0.10 
piaster to 0.06 piaster per 100 net kilos; 
and for additional shipments involving 
fractions of 100 kilos, from 0.01 piaster 
per 10 kilos reduced to 0.01 piaster per 
25 kilos. 
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1935 1936 several days of each of the past few the physical rubber market that render 

_ RT] — OTA weeks the price of rubber generally has ineffective such ordinarily uniavorable 
+111 nmap Gauge ttt an declined in an orderly manner only to Statistics as the sharp decline of con- 

BBE eee be suddenly recovered by substantial in- sumption in the United States during 

z 16 : +t _ im { } + reases the last days, to close the week February of 36,746 long tons as against 
24 + ff. we } with a gain over the previous week’s the record consumption of 48,506 long 
5 12 A TT eceun closing prices. The I.R.R.C. met Feb- tons for the previous month and 14.9% 
2 10 | 1 | ruary 24, but acted only on routine below that of February, 1935. The 
& 8 : matters which had nothing to do with above figures were released by The 
6 : i changing the quota situation. Despite Rubber Manufacturers Association, 

4 ! the reduced consumption of rubber in Inc., which further reports that the do- 
Mine aan RUBBER WORLD |_| the United States during February, mestic stock at the end of February 
mainly because of the situation in was 273,284 long tons, 3,088 long tons 


JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJ)ASOND ; " : 
Akron, the crude rubber stocks in this less than on hand the end of January. 





New York Outside Market-—Spot country continued to decline, being 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 273,284 long tons February 29 as 
against 276,372 at the end of January y 
Commodity Exchange and 339,335 on February 28, 1935. New York Quotations 
News of the settlement of the Good- New York outside market rubber 


TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLosincG PRICES 
Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


year strike in Akron was received by quotations in cents per pound 





atives 1 29 7 14 21. +‘the crude rubber trade Monday, March — a — 
. . 5 as 
ae jE OPS ao raw Mo ccoo apace 23, with much interest. Factory de- aaa ren 5 16% 
on hee 15.04 Aer oe aged a mand, however, did not materialize as arated fine ..... *11% “19 ? 
EN. saxcows 13.23 15.74 16.02 16.08 16.08 was expected, or was the trading in fu- UPtiver coarse... | 634 Ris, 
July ...--.. wees 15.79 16.08 16.13 16.12 tures activated as a result. On the f[dands fne 834 17” 
Sept. ....... 15.42 15.91 16.17 16.23 16.22 sere ih lial “11° #1 
Dec; wba s0e 15.63 16.08 16.35 16.32 16.32 Other hand the market receded some-  [Slands fine .-.. -- ,* ae 
eo: 15.70 16.13 16.40 16.36 16.35 what after Monday, causing a fall in Acre! Bolivian Ane *11S, *10°" 
olume per icec E 12 vd ints z > close Beni, Boli 93 7 
week (tons)..15,560 7,640 8,000 5,520 5,040 prices or iZ-to 15 points at the close ea e 9 A 
. : March 26, as against March 21. ; a : 
HE above table shows the price ———e ——. 
. : oN 5 ~ Ye e Jpper ball ....... 634 1214 
trend of representative futures for New York Outside Market (Upper ball 1.1...) *10 #1513 
approximately the last two months. The week-end closing prices for No Lower ball ..;... 634 12 
The general upward trend which began sites dient spots since beee me Pontianak 
; ; y ; ger : ee? i andj the A 7 
last September has carried No. 1 January follow: January 25, 15¢; Feb- Poomed teak. se 10 4 ase 12 
smoked sheet prices from the 12¢ level ruary 1, 157s¢; February 8 15ys¢; Febru- Sarawak ........ 6 6 , 
pase exceeding 16¢. F ary 15, 1534¢; February 22, 15xs¢; Feb- Guayule 
owering above all other factors in- ruary 29, 1554¢; March 7, 1538¢; March Duro, washed and 
fluencing the activity of the futures 14, 16¢; and March 21, 16¢ Except A one seeeeeees 7 1242 13 
7 : em — er f re ’ ’ = el, : “2 POET Seccaadas :: 1314 1334 
market ‘d a Goodyear strike, in effect on occasional days since the beginning Africans 
—" mid-February to March 23. Phis of the Goodyear strike, factory demand Rio Nujfiez ...... 12 151% 151% 
has restricted factory demand and lim- has been very quiet or nil. Neverthe- Black Kassai ..... 10 151g 151¢ 
ited speculative trading so that the Jess the price of spot rubber has been a 5 
total exchange transactions have been very steady in the region of the 16¢ Gutta Percha 
measurably lower than usual. In spite  jeye], Downward fluctuations of the Gutta Sin eee 1234 1234 
of this disturbing element, however, fytyres market had little and often. Red Macassar.... 1.25 1.20 2.00 ” 
the market in general has remained times no effect on the spot price. The Balata 
a as al ie . % - : Block, Ciudad 
firm, and the Price structure main- increasing effectiveness of the rubber ee 34 28 28 
tained, largely owing to the continued restriction scheme a : faeorable.  Mariaes block... 26 28 37 
estriction scheme and the favorable 74030 sl 8 
effectiveness of the restriction scheme demand conditions anticipated at the ~ —.. = = oo 


and the very favorable business out- close of the long Goodyear strike are ge ee 2 
look. It has happened that the first factors supplying bullish strength to maa acta 





New York Outside Market—Spot _— Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 
































_— February, 1936- ——<—<——S -——— —___— ———<$—$<_ —_—__—— March, 1936——~— i 
or , - 24 25 Ro “ 28 29 2 x 4 5 6 7 9 10 11 12 13 14 16 17 18 19 20 21 
0. ibbed S iSheet 155g 15% 15y%5 158% 1556 1556 1556 1558 1534 157% 154% 1548 1548 16 16 1538 15% 16 15 15% 15 16 6 ) 
Sah ree f mance f ted 15 157 1536 15% 1St— 1Sif_ Iie 15 154 154% 15% 157— 1534 154% 1548 isi 1S¢# 1548 iste 1544 Hy 1533 1549 1548 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1512 1538 15i¢ I5ve 15% 15'2 15% 15% 1598 1534 1548 1548 154s 15% 15% 15te 1534 15% 1548 1534 1548 15% 15% 15% 
No. 4 Ribbed Sheet 157, 15 ye 1534 1536 1Sye USyq Sie USye 15s 154k 1534 1534 155g 1548 1548 1534 1544 1548 1534 154h 155— 1548 1548 1548 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 165 154% 157% 16 , l6es 16%5 167, l6x_ 16x 165 1636 1636 1614 l6y— 163g l6¥5 1614 1636 16%4 lOve 16% 16ye 164% 164% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 1543 1548 1534 1574 1548 154% 1548 1548 l67e 16y% 1634 1634 16% lbs 16y% 164% 161% 1614 16% 16ey 16 16 xe 16s" 16% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 151% 15i 1536 151% 15i 1Sie 1Sie 15%, Ste ISH 157% 157% 1534 1548 15th 157% 15th 54h 1576 1548 1534 1548 1548 1545 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....... 15% 1536 15% 15 5 15% 15% 15% 15% 155% 1534 154% 1543 154% 157% 157% 154% 1534 15% 1548 1534 1538 157% 157% 157% 
No. 2 Amber .......... 15i% 15yg 1536 1534 15t%e 15th She 1S fe 1S4e ISTE 157% 157% 1534 1548 15th 15% 1548 1548 157%— 1548 1534 1548 1548 1548 
Gs BES 6.06 0:0 c00.0: 15% 15% 15 ¥5 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 155@ 1534 1548 1548 1548 15% 157% 154% 1534 157% 154% 1534 154% 15% 157% 15% 
No.4 Amber ....2.60. 1536 1514 1Sye 15te 1536 1536 1536 1546 1512 155— 15th 15th 15x 1534 1534 1544 1554 1534 1548 1554 15% 1534 1534 15% 
Rolled Brown.......0002 1575 153% 15% 1514 15% 15o%5 15ee 15s% 15v— 15¥— 15% 15¥%— See 155g 15 ¥%— 151% 1514 15 fe Sve 1536 15ze 1574 1514 15% 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


A! L grades of scrap continue in 
*“ good demand for conversion into 
reclaim in increasing volume The 
reason is found in the firm upward 
tendency of crude rubber. Inner tubes 
are in very good demand, both for do- 
mestic consumption and for the export 
trade 

Current price changes are confined 
to the full line of tubes and pneumatic 
tire grades except auto tire carcass and 
black auto peelings 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 


March 27, 193¢ 


Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots ard shoes, black...../b. $0.01 $0.01%% 
Colored mikielee bee 0034 07 
Untrimmed arctics ......../} 034 7% 
Inner Tubes 
No. 1, floating ............/t 9 09% 
No. 2, compound ........./t 04% 04% 
OS ae ick skwawe ohae [t 4 04% 
Mixed tubes ..... 2.2 ae 03% 041% 


Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 


Sr or or ton 9.50 10.00 
DEE cniheianeres ton 13.50 13.75 
Auto tire carcass........ ton 11.00 12.00 
Black auto peelings..... ton 16.00 17.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 35.00 36.00 
Light gravity ...... wv: -ton 38.0 39.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed ‘black scrap ....... ton 15.00 17.00 
ee a: eee ton 15.00 16.00 


Garden, rubber covered..ton 13.00 /13.50 
Steam and water, soft...ton 13.00 13.50 


ee ae er lb. .02% .02% 
Se ae .0134 17g 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b 03 03% 
PENEL  Sidwwcevnancane Ib. 02% 02% 
Hard Rubber 

No. 1 hard rubber........ Ib 11% 12 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Consumption U.S a 
Year Production Consumption % to Crude Stocks* Exports 
1933 . oe Semen aes 99,974 81,612 20.1 20,746 3,583 
RR hte s rene de lense sen kasee 110,010 100,597 22.3 23,079 4,737 
ree rey fT Pee 122,140 113,530 22.9 25,069 5,383 
193 : 
OEE CETTE ee 11,665 10,039 20.7 26,145 
. 10,188 7,366 20.0 28,267 


DRE 545 cohen knead Skee 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year 
Compued by 


HE outlook for a big season in the 

automobile industry with its demand 
for tires, tubes, accessories, and bat- 
teries is stimulating the output of re- 
claim of all grades. The settlement of 
the strike of rubber workers at the 
Goodyear plant in Akron will restore 
demand for reclaim that was missed 
for a month or more. Another impor- 
tant constructive influence is the up- 
ward swing of crude rubber prices, 
which always has a tendency to firm 
the market for reclaims. Production 
is active in most of the important rub- 





Rubber Regulation to Date 

The following tabulation appeared as 
a feature of the chart of “Rubber 
Prices and Stocks” issued by Hecht, 
Levis & Kahn, Ltd., London, Liver- 
pool, and New York. It shows con- 
cisely the basic quotas of crude rubber 
officially established for each of the 
rubber producing countries embraced 
in the restriction scheme and the per- 
centages released quarterly to date by 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee since the inauguration of 
the scheme June, 1934. 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


ber goods lines, notably in mechani- 
cals, soles, heels, insulated wire, sun- 
dries, proofed clothing, and specialties 
for sports use. 

Current quotations on all basic qual- 
ities, except Red Tubes, remain firm 
and unchanged from the prices of one 
month ago. In the case of Red Tubes 
the price has advanced %e¢ owing 
the increased demand. 


New York Quotations 


March 27, 1936 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ per lb. 
en ae 1.16-1.18 5 5% 
MRE canna cis en cakes 1.18-1.22 6 {6% 

Shoe 
Bieeare 66045 so ssk es 1.56-1.60 634/ 6% 

Tube 
No. 1 Floating ...... 1.00 . 14 14% 
Compounded ......... 1.10-1.12 7 {7% 
oo lie Se ee 1.15-1.30 7 /™ 

Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends....  1.25-1.50 312/ 4% 
White ..... SO Pomme. Ys) Be $s /9% 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 





INTERNATIONAL RUBBER REGULATION SCHEME 1934/1938. 





Basic Propuction Quotas Fixep By THE REGULATION COMMITTEE, IN TONS. 




















| 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
COUNTRY Year! Monthl Yearly | Monthly | Yearl Monthl Yeer!l MonthI ly {Month 
Total” Ave rage Total Ave rage Total “a Ave rage Tota d Aver ra Ge yee ” p rene 
MALAYA 504,000| 42,000 | 538,000| 44,833 | 569000| 4741/7 | 589.000| 49,083 | 602,000| 501/67 
NETHERLANDS /NDIA| 352,000| 29,333 | 400,000} 33,333 | 500,000| 41667 | 520,000| 43,333 540,000| 45000 
CEYLON 77500| 6458 79,000| 6,583 80000| 6667 8/,000| 6,750 82,500| 6875 
INDIA 6850 57/ 12,500| 1,042 12,500 1,042 12,500 1,042 13,000| 1,083 
BURMA 5150 429 8,000 667 8 500 708 9,000 750 9,250 77/ 
NorTH BORNEO 12,000 1,000 13,000| 1,084 14000| 1/66 15,500} 1,292 16500| 1/375 
SARAWAK 24,000! 2000] 28000! 2,333 30,000| 2500 31,500} 2625| 32000! 2'667/| 
S/Am. 15,000 1,250} 40,000; 3,333 | 40000) 3,333 40,000; 3333 40,000! 3,333) 
TOTALS |996500| 8304/ |/118,500| 93208 |1254000| 104.500 | 1298500 108208 | 1,335,250 | /1/,27/ | 






































THERE ARE SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS REGARDING THE EXPORTS FROM INDO-CHINA. 


ON THE BASIS OF THE ABOVE FIGURES THE REGULATION COMMITTEE WILL DETERMINE FROM TIME TO 
TIME THE PERMISSIBLE PERCENTAGES OF THE BASIC QUOTA IN ACCORDANCE WITH EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


SINCE THE INAUGURATION OF THE SCHEME THE FOLLOWING PERCENTAGES HAVE BEEN DECREED:- 


1934 1935 
JUNE & JULY 100% JAN./FeB./MaR. 75% 
£ BUTI Tee 
Ci 5 Zs ‘oO 
0% Ocr./ Nov. /DEc. B82 


OCTOBER & NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


AUGUST & SEPTEMBER 30 


Jan./Fes/Mar. 60% 
reg sy oo 60% 


1936 
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ARBON BLACK. The sale of 

carbon black for the first quarter 
of 1936 will show an increase of about 
16% over the corresponding period last 
year. It is anticipated that the same 
percentage of increase will hold 
throughout the balance of 1936. At 
present the prices on the various 
grades are stable and no changes are 


wr 3 SMOVED 


ADVERTISING PS 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


prices are unchanged. 

RusBeR CHEMICALS. A new general- 
purpose antioxidant is announced, 
B-X-A, claimed to be of superior abil- 
ity in preventing flex-cracking; it has 
no effect on curing and does not re- 
quire master batching 

The volume demand for accelerators, 
antioxidants, etc., is well maintained. 


7| 





future. 

RuBBER SOLVENTS. The tire trade re- 
quirements appreciably curtailed de- 
mand during the period of the rubber 
strike in Akron. Since that has been 
settled, demand is restored to the 
usual seasonal activity at that point. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 

TiTANIUM PIGMENTs. Demand is mov- 


























expected this year. RUBBER Cotors. There has been no ing at a good rate. Prices continue 
Facrice. The demand for factice appreciable change in the market firm at the schedules. 
. . - . . . ge . . 
holds steady, with an increase for oil- situation on chromium oxides. Prices Zinc OxtpeE. The market situation is 
resisting brown grades as rubber man- are steady, but at very low figures— gaining strength. Zinc metal is in 
ufacturers generally become aware of probably below cost of most of the much better statistical position. Zinc 
the compounding value, in that respect, producers. The volume of business oxide has been too low since last 
of these grades. remains at about the same level as for September. Since contracts run until 
LirHarGE. The price situation con- the last quarter of 1935. June 30, it is not likely that any price 
tinues steady and unchanged since the In organic rubber colors the mar- change will occur soon, but some ad- 
advance of February 27. ket remains firm and unchanged, with vances of a moderate nature are indi- 
LirHoponrE. The market is quiet, and no prospects of a change in the near cated by the metal situatior 
New York Quotations 
March 27, 1936 
Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
Abrasives WiGSHOl 50's 3.00 0:4 veesdevnes Ib. BROWN 
Pumicestone, Frere see “4 $0.02 ago baa Siolnais-eiasesinleie 6 slain = Marra sh oladidctos Ib. $9.13 
— a... ——" BAD ccc esos esc cscese SOAS 19060 7 ™ 
Accelerators, Inorganic — pniciore sieit ere uae ees = Chrome, light ..........008b. 
Lime, hydrated .........- ton 20.00 [i ee eae a eae) THOME ss wosccersnscocs Ib. 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b. .06}4/ .07 meee ee eS 1b a eae One Ib. 37, 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy../b. .04 A Sear, are te ee RMN Wend coda ckbnnesewees Ib. 
BRPOOUAUE 5554.00.008%00 00 cs 06%4/ .07 ctivator eR ee ee lb. 70 
Accelerators, Organic Barak «.-+sseseseeeees vee eld. Wades foes acess esa aos Ib. 
21 / .25 Age Resisters ROMERO Sa G50 vis vn. oadis ice's Si Ib. 85 /$3.50 
33: / 36 = MBO. accia's es ceesce ae ORANGE 
beset eeeeeeeeeee vee eld. Pe te treccinweatac nat Ib. 
60 / .75 Powder ....++-++++0s +o fd. Vane Eadldsdelwosacasieass lb 40 / 1.60 
5 f- 265 ROMMEL! intaretase/Sistain > ccoccee eld. RCH : ies : 
56 / .75 DD iesdinne oie !awiae's dos rale adele lb o ID 
"70 7 (80 SS Ree ane a MEE ececcecisaetnsunces Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
WOE cicvece cn eenees woreeeen PINK 
CEN Oo 515 5-0 wits 0°: 054"0)5 lb. WOEEE ec dsincwe ne sienasies Ib. ) 4.00 
RELA A SES lb. PIBAGR 0 occccsscece eer Ib. PURPLE 
ee 8 Antox «4b. EE SETS Pere Ib 
ACTIN cocccccccccccces ew eates A-V-A-R fb. GT Sd.or ane ues easawenis Ib .60 / 2.00 
Aldchyde ammonia ........ Ib. B-L-E .. Ib. RED 
MAUMEDT Sioiecicicsieisis sic! ot.s'ss'clD> 5 Sol sete eee e ee = hatiosinn 
BREMEEHIC 25 cig.c o's: 000s 00-5 5dDe octe B eseeeeeeeee «Ab. Cri 15/179 | 
i Be eineieaeien ee lb ebeveielSiavcre nigioeisic tiaiasieiecd lb. rimson, 15/17%........ b. 
hanna dheenakanenen 1b a “1b. RM. Py No. 3....+.- 1b. .46 
eae Renmei 5 M-U-F . » Ab. oe 
RIEMIOTIE So og 6 aise. ess oisiclo lb Neozone (standard) . Ib — 15/17% --+20+- iB. 33 
Paste ..ccceesescccerees Ib. re ORE CR aC eee 7 " "33 
Raa teers oe Aristi.. 
Sitenl ......0.0c00.0. Oxynone ......... Bee Jb. Cadmium, light (400 7 
DOT , “1b. PetenOe c.5-<s0n 6 oe rmecelbe Chi bbls. 70 
Semone Sele Saeteiotewiaet we o. yor secon 
OLUX sovcceesecseesececee 
° Mapico 
Eth lideneaniline : ROEUIIIOS ios 600.0615 64050 910 lb : 
Ethyinfensi ) oo, OME 2 A ceccccecccccceceveee ould, ietiem 09% 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine. ib. V-G-B tae eeeeee wee eeeeees Ib. Scarlet 
MGGAUIA .cicsecccsecessecs 42 = / «SI Alkalies Toners 80 / 2.00 
— aerate Caustic soda, flake, Colum: WHITE 
ec cc cccccccccccncce b 40 .100 Ibs. " 14s 5s 
Hexamethylenetetramine 2°. - liquid 50% odenesctt Ibs. 2° ewe ——— (bags) ee ae 04%4/ 044 
ao = NO; D909 s0 ese b. Li lid (700 4 ‘drums) .100 lbs. 2.60 / 3.60 7 a ac abe +10. %/ ‘7A 
EE aa Es strolith (5-ton aeons 04% 
Semtanedlanitias PA Ib. Asninemeil Materials Azolith ....0. b .04%/ .04% 
DE ae. ctccassaiad lb. pS Le ee Fr oe lb. Cryptone-19 b 06 / .06% 
MEE: haw siglc en sicweuiews see Ib. en — Rapiale bie ad sioiicas > .09 fea i Ee NR ha aca Ib 06 / .06% 
NEINEDT.  aiclv Wine & vis'9:910.5:.6:0'si0% ib. SteeMer Bosc cccccvceeses e S ~ Ditstensncsnes 10%/ .10% 
ING 555 6x 's:8es cess 5s Ib. A eee Ib. NO! SO cescaaxccasoedl b. 10%4/ .10% 
i I ES an eel Ib. 1.50 / 1.90 T-J-B ccccccccees ccccceee edd, Sunolith ars: ton lots)... ..Ib. 04% 
Beach th eh eeiwacsee Ib. 4.55 / 5.00 WAT .B. wccccccccesscsscece lb. MEN Lode cuaaden cease ib. 
TED) Ge. 5 | SS Pe eates a OEE A ee Ib, 
ie Antisun Materials . - 
Sper spar! Noli220102cp Heliozone «....2+2+-02020 Ib eae . 
Pe eee ee Ib. Pee ee. itanox-A Seay cec eld.  .17 18% 
mh CRA ena tagse: Ib Brake Lining Saturant : B (50-Ib. bags)........../b. .06 06% 
ee aeekas ene = MS Ee BNE Sassweectes Ib. .016 / .018 “ vy RANE Sa vcecesc lb. 06 / .06% 
1onex oe ee Inc xide 
Trimene .. oete> Colors meas x oo Seal ) eeu 
Base .. - Wee I ID | AI ars 06 cine ai0'e be a wae -06 
Triphenyi guanidine (TPG) 1b ge Poca dial ag Lead Bree No. $82. /.-1b. 05 7.0534 
eae Lampblack (comm~rcial) ..Jb. . Sea ecncenceu Ib. 05 / .05% 
Ureka oecenaett: 62 / 1.00 BLUE NO aia dhasapatenn ss wa Ib 05 / .05% 
TE WS nnéseaesecene ss 1b. BeUNAAE .cccccccccccccces Ib. Red Seal, No. 222....-. Ib. 05%/ .05% 
Pee heea sae be eee ee <ou com 9 409 Prussian ..... Sam aeicameene ib. U.S.P. No. 777 ag ~ 08 
WER aikecacoes coes sane tb. MEE, codascavesnsseasees lb. .80 / 3.50 White Seal No. 555. 06%/ .06% 





— 
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ow? ZAZA acccccccccecld. $0.05 /$0.05% 
EEE 1b. 0S / .05% 
$$ eneaeekesseoses oo fb. 05 / 05% 
SD cckenwenuesinae babe ib. 0S / .05% 
French Process, Florence 
White Seal-7 (bbls.)..Jb. .06%4/ .0634 
Green Seal-8 .........db. .06 / .06! 
ES aaa. Ib. .05%/ .0534 
Kadox, Black Label-15 .Jb. .05 / .05% 
Blue Label-16 ........ a 05 / .05% 
Red Label-17 ......... 05 / .05% 
Horse ~~ Special i228. 05 / .05%4 
Bk. MOBS ccvccccessns 05 / .05%4 
BE weenesescnssucees 1 05 / .05% 
TR ccosccccccesccess lb. 05 / .05% 
Oe cubebsasebacnante Ib. .05 / .05% 
D) idettuascnanteseue Ib. 05 / .05% 
7 Sa Ib, .05 / .05% 
Rn caS eeuessed Ib, .05 / .05% 
St. ne pe free) 2 
lack Label No. 20..../b 05 / .05%4 
Green Label No. 42....1b. .05 / .05% 
Red Label No. 30..... Ib. 05 / .05% 
DEMS Gk bb6s66ensoeses 1b. .08 
YELLOW 
Cadmolith (cadmium yellow) 
Se ER oes .fdD~7 45 
EAD ~0ncensssc00eessces Ib. 
BEARICO 2c cc cccccccccccccs ib. 09% 
DE. <ckiconesssshankeos Ib. 2.50 
Dispersing Agents 
Berdol . cS kuine ep pebawewes Ib. 021 / .023 
Darvan .ccccccccsccscccccs Ib. 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers, Inert 
Asbestine, c.l., f.0.b. mills.ton 15.00 
Barytes .cccccccccccccecs ton 30.00 
f.o.b St. Louis (50 
Ib. paper bags)....... ton 22.85 " 
off color, domestic......ton 20.00 /25.00 
white, imported ceeeeeecton 29.00 /32.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip...../b. ne 314 45,00 
Calcene, c.l. .cccccceccce tO 37.50 5.06 
Infusorial earth seis s ea ee ke ». 48/7 33 
Kalite No. 1 ......ceceess ton 
Oe: BD crsaves “eseeeeee ton 
Whiting 
Columbia Filler ........ton 9.00 /14.00 
Domestic ......- ---100 Jbs. 
Guilders voreeresesemumne 
EER. cin esosssanses b. 
Paris ~ A English aie. 
eee 100 Jbs. 
Southwark Brand, Com- 
mercial ...... 100 /bs. 


All other grades. 7100 Ibs. 
Suprex, white, extra light.ton 45.40 /60.00 
ton 45.40 /60.00 
ton 7.00 








Fillers for Pliability 


Fumonex, c.l., f.0.b. works. > .03 





ex-warchouse (cuehineee " 04% 

i, 6 es000n06 ose -seeseusee 

DM copcesecasesuse ee b. 

ii « <aveenaes beans ib. 03 / 04% 

Finishes 

IVCO lacquer, clear...... gal. 
BEND cecccecrecceccces gai. 

Rubber lacquer, clear..... gal. 
colored 

Starch, corn, pwd 
potato 

Tale ..ccccccccecees 
Dusting 
Pyrax 

Flock 

Cotton flock, dark......... Ib. 1114 14 
eee lb. .50 / .85 
DE cask nsdpeawenneee Ib .14 

mayen * flock, colored... -1b. 1.25 / 1.60 

BOE cccccccccccesscces Ib, 1. 


ome Compounding Ingredients 
OTNEMNE GS. cccaensceaet 


DM sed peebeovae nee ce baw een Ib. 
FR ere ae it 
Oo Ee errr er re srr Ib. 
Alphasol- iD sesienste ere 8 
Antox, Dispersed ......... Ib. 
EE EE. xa deswossiccneied lb. 
DP St CORE ene Re pee edces eee Ib. 
PS . lb. 
Aresklene Ib. 







0 OS eee ton 
Color Pastes, Disperse Ib. 
Dispersaid ........ jb. 1.50 
=< yor ee lb. = 95 
i cletbickseeeessnenk 75 
SE ID 250600640 ne0e Ib. 13 
DM? <ctcrsbassoasaseee 13 
Factice Compound, Dis 
pers AES ob. 2d 
Heliozone, Dispersed es 
SE Mid cae sine cane lb. 
Micronex, Colloidal (75 Ibs.). = 11 
UY aerate mery <® .08 
Nekal BX (dry) occcccesces ib 
Dt [sécchbanesasssueue Ib. 09 
DE acansinssekaben bd. 
| oY eo ib. 1.75 
Ee jb. .90 
ices kekepexnnee ss oe 


Tepidon ee ee 
Vulcan “Colors habeeeaben Be. 
Zine oxide, Colloidal.......Jb. 


Mineral Rubber 


B. R. C. No. 20......022.db. $0.0125/$0.014 


Black Diamond ....... .-.ton 2 
Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton 
So, ee ere 
Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 








5.00 


Se) ee eee ..ton 
Hydrocarbon, _— pieeame ton 
ME cabaeotasesnsseesee ton 
Parmr Grade 1, McA. .ton 31.00 
PeraAe 2 cnvecssesecincltom 31.00 
EROOREE 66 <sccce eaceweneeeee 
DE ‘stheasasanssess 000s 66 
Mold Lubricants 
Mold Paste OS Peron ry lb. 
Rusco mold paste ...... soe: ae 6758 
ae oevess ton 65.00 /70.00 
ETE ‘Scdesecsascvasen lb. 
eee -++--ton 25.00 /35.00 
Oil Resistant 
BED we eecsddccinscsdacess ib 
Reclaiming Oils 
ie ge (SRA ib. .039 / .041 
he eee ib. 015 / .019 
Reenforcers 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 

tom MISE scccccoceens -0535/ .0825 
Arrow Compact Granualized 

Carbon Black .<.0s.<< lb. 

“Certified” Spheron, Ca- 

DOE cccccccccccccccccccdd. i 
Disperso (delivered) ee 0445/ .0535 
Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New 

Orleans, La., Ye 
or Houston, Tex...../b.  -0445 

c.l., delivered New York. Ib,  -0535 : 

local stock delivered..ib. -07 / .08% 
Dixiedensed, c.l, f.0.b. New 

Orleans, La., Galveston 
*, ance Mat 7 ° ae pote 

c.l., Gelivere cw ork.i0~. <i 

local stock roy y ib, +7 / 08% 
ENEMDOTIE wceevonsesz lb, -O445/ 0643 

: - ivered New York. Z Q305/ = .0705 

Cc elivere savew 

Wark cachacadcnnccath, 22 J BM 
Gee os ccecenctessee ee. ST aT 
Kosmobile, c.l., f.0.b New 

Orleans, La., Galveston 

or Houston, Tex...../b. rity 

c.l., delivered New York./b. a a‘ 

local stock delivered..ib. °07 / .08% 
Kosmos, c.l., f.o.b. New 

Orleans, La., Galveston 
Py? Houston, Tex...../b. -0445 
, delivered New York./b. ed . 
oa stock delivered. A. 08% 
Micronex Beads ........ 
ark ence 4 
eters akeaeeceu  % 
BORE csecescs shone sf . 03 / .07 
e, c.l., f.0 u 
ee pee GE 
aclivered New. York.Jb, -0505/ 0705 
lc.l., delivere ew 
WOE .cccccsvccecsle, SW f MK 
Cerire . annousenesons oedb, = 03 0375 
es ee. O315/ .04 
ays 
Aerfloted Paragon .....ton 8.50 
Suprex No. 1 Selected.ton 10.00 
No. 2 Standard.....ton 8.50 
Dixie euapeecmmnantes: ~4 

Junior ..ccccccccccccctO® 
McNamee . cc ccccccevese ton 

AP wccccecees eocccce «ton 
Se 55356 shkesbess --.ton 8.50 

ES ee ae 
Reodorants 
os 50 0505000e0seeen 
paenee ennshnewenenema 
é ee. 
eee pSecheonn ib 
Paradors <ccbae serene homer Ib. 
Rede He. 0...0.c000. pose 
Sy OE bubatuessesuncuss lb. 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
Amberex -26 
lack ee Mae 
Brown .08 14 
er poe ll 
cee ak sale aes Sak Kee ll 
Fac-Cel B Eb 
oseee RR 
White .0814 13 
Softeners 
Burgundy pitch ...... coeeelb. — .05 
TM. Usessssetsccse As S 28 
Palm oil (Witco)........../b. .05% 
Petrolatum, amber (f.o0.b. re- 

finery, Warren, Pa.).../b. .021%4/ .0314 

ee SE. cc deesanvsane Ib. 0234/ .03% 
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Pie 06 cccess 

Plastogen 

Reogen ... o<8D, 

oo a oil, compounded. 23 i gal. $0.40 
1 Ib. 





Eg adeenanneery 9 -10 
BEDE Sascccceacebscpessacees 1055 (2018 
res babe saab s ey eens eiccees 


Whee No. 20. Soon cea See. 15 


Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
els PROBED: « wcennse.ces'e0cbDe 
Resin C Pitch 55° C. M.P. ../b. .0125/ .0145 
Resin C Pitch 70°C. M.P. ../b. .0125/  .0145 
Resin C Pitch 85°C. M.P. ..Jb. = .0125/ .0145 


Solvents 
Beta- 0 aang conceal. 
1b. 


OS a eae ee ; 

Carbon bisulphide Gece ab. 
PERTREMIOTERE 65.0 dic sses0% lb. 

Stabilizers for Cure 

Laurex, ton lots .......0.../b. 

SERIE BD cccovescscsesesct, <A0SG/ .218S 
DIS “ncwchsncesaco ewes Ib. 086 

Stearic acid, single ‘pressed. m; al Jf Bs 

PPE 5 ncaa ebun Se ones lb. .08 

AMS SPOINE ssccwncccssce Ib. 22 


Synthetic Rubber 


*“DuPrene’? Latex Type 50, 








Ib. 

Sh Gide RRS ORAS ROA aS lb. 

Be Dane Se coeur eaamkene lb. 

ee ee Ib 
“Thiokol” A (f.0.b. Yard- 

DEE) -socucacseescceants 85 
Coating Materials ......gal. 3.00 3.00 
Moiding Powder ..... 33 / .70 

Tackifier 

yg Fe te Oe es tee lb. = 014 02 
Varnish 

SIP Ty ee ame oS 
Vulcanizing vgpailienne 

Sulphur 

hloride, vere nieve sameaes -03%4/ .04 
Rubber .. b 

Telloy ..0 


(See also Coiors—Antimony) 
Waxes 
Cosneeie, No. 3 chalky.../b. 


e Pete Pe eeeseeeees 


BONNS: oo cccsecwsenses en: 
1 Yellow Dibba einssb See os ats 
re a ee eee 


1Trade mark registerea. 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Charing Cross, London, S§.W.1, England, gives 
the following figures for February, 1936: 

Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 


Fr ebruary, 1936 


A pone, 


We atex, 
Concentrated 
atex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
andCrepe Other Forms 
Rubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ...... 4,454 401 
United States ........ 23,000 538 
Continent of Europe... 3,948 315 
British ee we 2.376 26 
TOO. fos pbeaesnssosis 2,538 ae 
Other countries ...... 830 10 
MNES  Séasceseasess 37,146 1,290 


Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
February, 1936 





Wet 
Rubber 

Dry (Dry 
Rubber Weight) 
From Tons Tons 
MME chawe tah sae Psa ne sess 5,509 2,616 
PURER BOTMOO cocescccasccccs 3,902 154 
Java and other Dutch is'ands. 288 1 
DE -Snceebceeeeeens8oee 1,921 221 
eStIee TOTMEO 6ccccccccccces 219 13 
OPER 56 06g h0 0h 0 055 o0% 5000 252 41 
DE bp aineeirn-aew now seas sae 1,920 1,511 
French Indo-China .......... 84 95 
es. ee 101 9 
RUE duchies scveessesxsoen 14,196 4.661 
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“SURE! 7) | hake 
—we are supplying our customers with 
CADMIUM RED at reasonable prices!”’ 


@ Our extensive resources enable us to supply 
our customers’ needs without delay. 

Our CADMIUM REDS are alkali-resistant... 
stand high-test cures... free from soluble 
salts. If you make anything in rubber, write for 
complete CADMIUM RED story now. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 


St. Helena, Baltimore, Md. 


CONSTANT geiICILANCE 

P.O. Box 191, Collinsville, til. = 29 

Manufacturers of Astrolith and Sunolith, Lithopone, as. a 
Cadmium Red, Cadmolith, Titanolith {Patent No. ‘ Ps 


1600772-3}, Zopaque {TiO2} 
Marshall Dill, 510 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


aie 
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Are You a Reader of the 


“ INDIA-RUBBER 
JOURNAL"? 


The "India-Rubber Journal" is interested in 
all new applications for rubber and all tech- 
nical developments in the Industry—send 
news of anything you are doing in this 
direction. 


The "India-Rubber Journal" also particu- 
larly seeks articles and short notes from 
American Technologists and practical men 
regarding new lines of manufacture or any- 
thing fresh in general rubber practice. 

oe we 
The subscription rate is 20/—per annum, post 


free, for 53 issues, commencing at any date. 
Please remit by Bank Draft payable in England. 


37 & 38, Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 4, England 























Regular and Speoial 
Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 









































New York Cotton ExcHance Wrex-Enp 
Crostnc Prices 


Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


Futures ] 29 14 2 

Feb 11.25 a od eb ae ee 
Pn: -iteacws 11.10 11.20 11.27 11.31 11.4 
Apr coow BROT E806 4133 11.25 
a swiss 10.52 10.45 10.55 10.62 10.72 
= Saeane 10.32 10.30 10.37 10.44 10.44 
Dec 10.20 10.03 10.22 10.25 19.24 
Ja 10.1 l 5 10.25 10.2¢ 10.2 


New York Quotations 
March 27. 1936 


Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ............ yd. $0.14 
SOdmch BATGETE cccccccscccsccs .O8 3g 





: 
SPORE BOOUOEE coccscsccecsces 
59-inch 1.85- i 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F........ yd.$0.1414/.1 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F........... 195g 
51%-inch 1.35-yard D. F......... 2 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F........... 2854/.3 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce .........+.+- .337% 
MECHANICALS 
Hose and belting..... sasewads Ib. 28'3 


TENNIS 
2-inch 1.35-yard .......0+-.- ya 21 


*Hollands 


COLD SEAL 
20-inch No. 72 .... , i 09 
PEN BOR, TE cosecicesndccsaces 17% 
40-inch No. 72 ..... pak nee ee as 18 


RED SEAL 


Osnaburgs 
SD4mck Zd4-yard ccssccsvcses yd. .107%/.12'8 
40-inch 2.4B-yard ...cccccccceces 10%/.11% 
40-inch 2.56-yard .....sccccecees 10 
SBAmeR SOO-GOI 2c ccccscccccccs 0912 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste..... .10 


40-inch 10-ounce part waste..... 1414 


SPARED BAS-GOIE 2cccrccsrescces 
Raincoat Fabrics 


COTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64........... yd 1s 


Plaids 60 x 48...cccccscccccsees 11, 
Surface prints 60 x 64.......... 12% 


Print cloth, 38%-inch, 60 x 64... 05 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
OE i BA, REP POIGs c0cccvcse0% yd. )87 
eS ei eer -O8 
Be SO, OE b.6s-00000860800 
6 OE, BIO GMG sc csc ccnvecee - 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
48 x 64, 2.50-yard......... saat. 0544 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard....ceceecccees 0444 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
Peeler .cccccccccccccscccces 1b. 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
DOMIEE sccceccnes Siskedcuae oe 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
BOMOE .cccccccccscvecececcest b 
CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1x” cot- 


ee ee eee eer eeeeeeees 40. Ja 


w 


TOM ceccceccesecseccceseseeesil 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 114” cot- 


LENO BREAKER 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Ren REET caw sssanaeiee lb 3 


» 





*For less than 1,000 yards of a width add 10% 
to given prices 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


AS USUAL the cotton futures mar- 
“*% ket is largely a game of guessing 
what will be the next move of the 
Government pool interests. It was ru- 
mored that the Government held about 
180,000 bales of March contracts of 
which about half were sold by the 
middle of the month. Pool interests 
were said to have given assurances that 
holdings of futures would be released 
only when the price would exceed the 
average spot price at seven representa- 
tive southern points; however the plan 
was not followed. Trader interest was 
of the same cautious and sparing type 
that has characterized the market since 
Government control began. Prices 
varied generally through a narrow 
range, with a slight upward trend, al- 
though at times distant futures sold be- 
low 10¢. The rising tendency was 
stimulated partly by the war threats 
in Europe, but mainly by the increased 
activity of mill operations here and 
abroad. Legislators’ attention seemed 
to be occupied with attempts to simu- 
late the disqualified AAA regulations 
under the soil conservation act, Senate 
committee investigation of the sharp 
price reaction of one year ago, and the 
Smith bill particulars, which among 
other considerations advocates liquidat- 
ing pool holdings on the basis of a 
stipulated amount per month over a 
long period of time. Opposing this 
plan as unsound, John H. McFadden, 
Jr., president of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, recommended to the special 
Senate investigating committee that the 
Government let the trade absorb its 
present holdings, then discontinue mar- 
keting interference so that the market 
could resume its normal operations. 
Trade complaints, according to The 
Journal of Commerce, are becoming in- 








“Plus Ply” Tire 
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creasingly prevalent that pool operations 
are contributing to a market “muddle.” 

Cotton exports have improved to 
date this year as against last by 1,253 
bales. Improvement in mill activity in 
this country is also evidenced by total 
forwardings to date of 4,413 bales as 
against 3,341 for the same period last 
year. 

Cotton Fabrics 

The market for cotton fabrics is 
without particular feature. The de- 
mand is fair and at times sluggish, 
with only filling-in business being 
placed. It has been sufficient, however, 
to enable the mills to keep from ac- 
cumulating goods. Thus, any stimula- 
tion in business would likely lead to a 
prompt clearance of inventories. 

The raincoat business is very quiet 
owing to the fact that the seasons are 
changing and all manufacturers are 
showing their fall lines. The present 
outlook leads them to expect a vol- 
ume of business exceeding that of any 
fall in many years. 





NEW ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 59) 


main plant under the direction of H. B 
Begg, president and general manager. 
The Davis-Jones Wire Co., Phillips- 
dale, R. I., which recently purchased 
the property of the Potter Fine Spin- 
ners, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., plans to 
begin operations there as soon as the 
latter concern moves its machinery. 


White Sidewall Tire 

NEW type of white sidewall tire, 

of an entirely new principle in tire 
construction and built according to the 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co.’s specifica- 
tions, was demonstrated at the Boston, 
Portland, and Hartford shows as well 
as the Automotive Parts Show in At- 
lantic City. 

J. W. Whitehead, Norwalk president, 
says that the “Plus Ply” adds ap- 
proximately 25% more carcass strength 
without any sacrifice whatever in flexi- 
bility. After eighteen months of test- 
ing in Florida, Texas, and New Eng- 
land, this new tire shows less sus- 
ceptibility to checking or cracking than 
any of the other white wall tires tested 
with it. The “non-skid” design offers 
greater safety without forward or side 
skidding than that of any product 
manufactured by the company since: its 
inception twenty-one years ago. 





Haiti. There are about 160 acres of 
mixed rubber, planted many years ago 
on the Bayeux plantation, and about 40 
acres of Hevea near Port-au-Prince, 
where the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture also carried on experimental 
work. 
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COLUMBUS 
SHEETINGS 


for the Rubber Trade 


It is important that rubber manufacturers recog- 


nize that COLUMBUS SHEETINGS are made 








to meet their most rigid specifications. 

For many years, we have worked with purchas- 
ing agents and engineers of the rubber industry 
and can give positive assurance of the perform- 


ance of this famous line of industrial sheetings. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Philadelphia Atlanta Detroit Chicago St.Louis New Orleans San Francisco 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Motor Glide 


airplane of Col. 
America’s 


Rubber-Tired 
ARRIED in the 
Roscoe Turner, one of 

outstanding speed pilots and holder of 


many transcontinental plane records, 
is a novel vehicle built especially for 
him, known as a motor glide. When 
he lands at an airport, often some 


miles from the nearest city, the colonel 
climbs on his motor glide and speeds 
away. It is his third different type of 
transportation to be General-equipped, 
the others being his plane and his cars. 
On the streamline Jumbo Junior tires 
glide he five iniles 
of one cent. These tires 
The General Tire & Rub- 


on his motor gets 
at a fuel cost 
are made by 
ber Co., Akron, O. 


Flexible Steering Wheel 

LEXIBLE wheels have been used 

abroad for years, but their introduc- 
tion here is just starting. Many ad- 
vantages are claimed for them. They 
cushion wrists and arms against vibra- 
tion, reduce driving fatigue to a min- 
imum, and give a delightful new feel 
to the steering wheel by the elimination 
of stiffness. 

With all these thoughts in mind Carl 
B. Seaman designed a banjo-type wheel 
to conform more to the shape of the 
hand and to provide greater safety and 
driving ease. These wheels are made 
for the Safeflex Co. by the American 
Hard Rubber Co 

The wheel itself is 1714 inches in 
diameter, and the rim 34-inch in di- 
ameter. The latter, of polished stain- 
less black rubber, is reenforced with a 
steel and also } finger impres- 


has 


ring 








Colonel Turner on His Motor Glide 











Safeflex DeLuxe Wheel 


sions. Its three spokes each consist of 
three stainless spring steel wires to 
give flexibility. These spokes are rub- 
ber covered down from the rim to 
provide a comfortable grip for spoke 
drivers, tipped with stainless steel fer- 
rule. The hub is chromium plated, 
double key-way. The whole wheel is 
of substantial construction, beautifully 


finished. 


Korolae No. 27 

K YROLAC is a solution of Koroseal, 

a new synthetic rubber-like ma- 
terial, developed by The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. It is recommended 
as a covering for plating racks, applied 
by the user, providing a translucent, 
corrosion resisting, tough, inert coat- 
ing with good insulating properties, 
satisfactory for practically all kinds of 


plating service. At normal tempera- 
tures Korolac is jelly-like, but when 
heated becomes liquid and is then 
ready for rack immersion. It holds 


its position because it shrinks on cool- 
ing. It does not adhere to other ma- 
terials; therefore it cannot be used on 
plane surfaces. Plating solutions, even 
those used for chromium and _ silver, 
are not contaminated or fouled by 
thoroughly dried Korolac. The film is 
very tough and elastic and is subject 
to damage only by severe physical 
abuse. If the film is broken, it can be 
easily repaired. 


Sales Demonstrator 

NUSUAL interest is being displayed 

in a novel type of anti-skid tire 
demonstrator displaying the new fea- 
tures of General Tire company’s new 
Dual 10 tires. The demonstrator is 
electrically lighted and motor operated. 
The tire pictured in the center appears 
to spin and stop. The tread prints on 
the side panels flash on and off as the 








tire runs and stops. This spinning and 
stopping action continues as long as 
the electric connection is made. 


Rubber Laundry Net 


A RUBBER laundry net said to solve 

several of the more pressing prob- 
lems of the industry has been produced 
by United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., after eighteen months of experi- 
mental work in conjunction with the 
American Institute of Laundering and 
with a further six months’ collaboration 
with some twenty commercial laun- 
dries. 

Laundry patrons have probably rumi- 
nated at one time or another on the 
problem a laundry faces in retaining 
the identity of the numerous shirts and 
pajamas dumped into its tubs in the 
course of a day’s work. The secret, of 
course, is that they are not dumped 
into the tubs en masse, but are placed 
in nets and washed in units. 

This procedure has, in the past, given 
rise to a problem—each time the con- 
tents are washed the net is washed too. 
Laundry statisticians have figured that 
in the course of a year’s time the av- 
erage-size laundry wastes seven or 
eight weeks washing and rewashing the 
old-style nets. This problem has been 
solved by the development of a rubber 
net that will not wash with the clothes 
it holds. 

Two other outstanding advantages of 
the rubber net are: (1) rubber nets do 
not burst and mix your clothes with 
those of your tub mates, and (2) the 
danger of tearing clothes while wash- 
ing is considerably reduced. Scientific 
American. 
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Seas ‘Tie utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


IMT 


BELLEVILLE, N..J. 


















COLONIAL 


One-Piece Closed End Forms 
Save TIME and MONEY 






THE Vitreous Porcelain closed end 
forms originated and made by us ex- 
clusively, are in a class by themselves. 


Makers of dipped rubber goods all 
‘round the world have standardized on 
this patented type of Colonial form 
because they save time and money. 


When you need forms for gloves or any 
other dipped goods, send us your blue 
print or sketch for our suggestions and 
prices. 


The COLONIAL INSULATOR Co. 
973 Grant Street AKRON, OHIO 
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TO PRODUCERS 
OF RUBBER BOOTS 
AND SHOES 


E are manufacturers of the Pat- 

ten Air Lift Motor driven ma- 
chine used for cutting taps and soles 
from sheet rubber. 
In the hands of competent and experi- 
enced operators this machine should 
cut from 3,500 to 5,000 pairs per day, 
producing a sole or tap with beveled 
edge of 27° to 90°, and is the latest 
up-to-date type of machine for this 
purpose. 
We are in position to make delivery 
within thirty days after receipt of 
order. 


- 
WELLMAN COMPANY 


MACHINISTS 
MEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“How to Protect Business Ideas. A 
Study of Trade Marks, Patents, Copy- 
rights, Labels, and Kindred Proper- 
ties.” By William H. Leahy. Foreword 
by Isaac W. Diggs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, Publishers, New York, N. Y., 1936. 
Cloth, 157 pages, 5% by 9 inches. In- 
dexed. Price $2.50. 

Corporations and individuals anxious 
to protect their rights to distinguish- 
ing ideas and designs will find here a 
reliable guide to forestall legal diffi- 
culties, litigations, and infringements. 
This book presents for the first time 
in one compact, inexpensive volume a 
simple yet authoritative study of what 
to most people is unknown territory— 
the whole story of how to obtain and 
use to the best advantage trade marks, 
patents, copyrights, labels, and kindred 
properties. Anyone wishing to pro- 
mote ideas or suggestions dealing with 
any one of a number of fields: mer- 
chandise, machines, formulae, processes, 
designs, or advertising, will find this 
new volume an invaluable handbook of 
advice and suggestions for protecting 
his legal rights and privileges. 

“Glances at Industrial Research during 
Walks and Talks in Mellon Institute.” 
By Edward R. Weidlein and William A. 
Hamor. Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, N. Y., 1936. 
Cloth, 240 pages, 5 by 7% inches. IIlus- 
trated. Indexed. Price $2.75. 

The authors of this book have been 
highly successful in their object of show- 
ing the contributory relation of Mellon 
Institute to recent industrial research 
progress and in presenting the Industrial 
Fellowship System of that institution as 
a productive force in technological ad- 
vancement. The volume comprises some 
of their essays on industrial and re- 
search topics, published since 1931, re- 
vised and joined to discussions of other 
phases of industrial research management 
that are pertinent and will be informative 
to progressive business men. 

The book has five parts: (1) Industrial 
Research Procedure of Mellon Institute ; 
(2) Industrial Research Successes and 
Opportunities; (3) Professional As- 
pects of Industrial Research; (4) Ques- 
tions in Industrial Research Manage- 
ment; (5) Literary Activities in Indus- 
trial Research. An appendix of chrono- 
logical tables gives in compact form the 
most important developments in the 
chemical industries and also the out- 
standing incidents in the chemical pro- 
fession and in research in pure chemis- 
try in the United States since the be- 
ginning of the World War in 1914. 
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“Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Meeting Held at Detroit, Mich., 
June 24-28, 1935.” Vol. 35. American 
Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated. 
Subject and author indices. Part I, 
1,488 pages; Part II, 769 pages; 6x9 
inches. Parts I and II at $5.50 each in 
stiff paper covers; in cloth at $6; in 
half leather $7. 

Part I comprises committee reports 
(and appended papers) and the new and 
revised A.S.T.M. tentative standards. 
Reports from forty standing commit- 
tees are included, 136 tentative specifi- 
cations either newly published or re- 
vised in 1935, also many new proposed 
standard specifications and methods of 
testing materials not previously cov- 
ered. These are given in their latest 
approved form. 

Part II gives all technical papers, 
including the Marburg Lecture. In ad- 
dition to the thirty-seven technical 
papers presented at the 1935 annual 
meeting, Part II gives the extensive 
written and oral discussion, thus pro- 
viding various viewpoints on the re- 
spective subjects. (About 150 pages are 
devoted to discussion.) The Marburg 
Lecture on “Aircraft: Materials and 
Testing” is included in this part. 

The Symposium on Spectrographic 
Analysis comprises six technical pa- 
pers describing methods in current use 
as applied to various materials—steel, 
platinum, magnesium and other non- 
ferrous materials, graphite electrodes, 
etc. 

“Sur la Saignée de L’Hevea.” By 
Francois J. Gain. Printed by Georges 
Thomas, Corner of Solignac and Henri 
Lepage Sts. Nancy, France. 1935. 
Paper, 162 pages, 674 by 9% inches. 
Illustrated. 

This volume, in French, is introduced 
by references to the economic aspects 
of rubber, plantation areas, and prices 
followed by three chapters discussing 
respectively (1) the lactiferous system 
of Hevea, physiology of latex secretion 
and tapping; (2) the evolution of the 
tapping system; and (3) improved 
working methods. 

“Behavior of the Automobile Indus- 
try in the Depression.” By John W. 
Scoville, Chrysler Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 1936. Paper, 31 pages, 7 by 9 
inches. 39 charts. 

This pamphlet by the chief statisti- 
cian of the Chrysler Corp. is an address 
delivered before the Economic Society, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, December 


30, 1935. The author’s discussion so 
commanded the appreciation of the 
business world that it is issued for 


wider reading. Its correlation of es- 
sential facts is displayed in many 
charts showing the crushing force of 
the great depression on the automobile 
industry and its reliance on its own 
resources in leading in the recovery 
now in progress. 
(Continued on page 90) 





Robertson Reminders. March, 1936. 
John Robertson Co., Inc., 121-35 Water 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. This pamphlet de- 
scribes a few Robertson machinery 
products as presses and pumps for the 
process industries for which the com- 
pany has designed special extrusion and 
other equipment. 

Witcombings. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The February-March issue contains a 
number of interesting short articles 
and notes on matters of interest to 
rubber compounders and other tech- 
nologists engaged in the rubber, paint, 
and ink industries, and also pertinent 
remarks of importance to purchasing 
agents and production and plant men. 

“Nathaniel M. Hayward.” General 
Atlas Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y. This four-page folder con- 
tains a brief sketch of this inventor 
and his contact with Goodyear in their 
efforts to discover vulcanization. 

“Goodrich Red Book—1936.” The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. This book 
of sixty-four pages catalogs all Good- 
rich products and sales helps for the 
tire, battery, and accessory dealer. 
Also included are miscellaneous ad- 
visory services on sales promotion, etc. 

“Tyrwelder Improved Full Circle Re- 
treaders.” The Akron Tyrwelder Co., 
Division of The Akron Equipment Co., 
Akron, O. This illustrated bulletin re- 
lates to a well-known retreading appli- 
ance, accessories, use and capacity for 
service. 

“Waldron Embossing Machines.” 
Catalog No. 110. John Waldron Corp., 
New Brunswick, N. J. This twenty- 
page book on embossing machines is 
intended as a guide to those charged 
with the responsibility for producing 
quality embossing with utmost care 
and efficiency. It describes in detail 
the art of embossing, development of 
embossing machines, characteristics of 
embossing on various types of mate- 
rials, construction of the famous Wal- 
dron embossing roll, and also provides 
full details for selection of proper ma- 
chines for material to be embossed. 

“Agitators by Patterson.” The Pat- 
terson Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, O. This broadside illustrates 
and describes an extensive line of belt 
and motor driven agitators for mixing 
and stirring liquids and dry materials. 

“The Playthings Directory of the 
Toy Industry—1936.”. The McReady 
Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. This directory contains 
alphabetical list of manufacturers, clas- 
sified list of toys, games, etc., trade 
marks and trade names, and a direc- 
tory of supplies for manufacturers. 

“Transactions Institution of the Rub- 


ber Industry.” Index, Volumes I-X, 
1925-1935. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
Cambridge, England. Paper, 5% by 
Y% inches. Price 5 shillings. 
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“Royle Perfected Circular Looms.” 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
This illustrated thirty-six page pam- 
phlet designated as “Circular No. 295” 
is virtually a text-book on the many 
features of unusual merit that have been 
developed in these machines. The cir- 
cular loom, its parts and fittings are 
described, and their functions and op- 
eration explained. Notes on the meth- 
od of weaving are included. 

“Hodgman Sporting Specialties for 
1936.” Hodgman Rubber Co., Fram- 
ingham, Mass. An interesting line of 
sports equipment of latest design is 
presented in this catalog. There are 
included waders, jackets, ponchos, blan- 
kets, hunt suits and caps, camp air 
beds, air pillows, and air rafts. An 
interesting feature is the inclusion of a 
page of samples of the rubber and fab- 
ric combinations used in construction 
of the various items described. 

“1936 Year Book.” The Tire & Rim 
Association, Inc., 1401 Guarantee Title 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. Price $2. In this 
publication are included complete data 
on all rims, tires, tubes, and valves, 
arranged in thumb indexed sections for 
quick reference. The contents, being 
official, are indispensable to manufac- 
turers, inspectors, and all concerned in 
tire equipment. 

“Multistory or Single Story— 
Which?” The Austin Co., Cleveland, 
O. This eight-page pamphlet pictures 
and discusses the economy of plants 
designed in the modern single-story 
construction, contrasting its economy 
with plants of multiple stories both in 
construction and operating cost. 

“Retread Market.” | Heintz 
& Co., 3738-46 W. 143rd St., Cleve- 
land, O. This broadside pertains to 
this concern’s C. A. unit 
treading, with full data 
tions of its parts. 


“Dial Indicators and Precision Mea- 


James C. 


tire re- 
illustra- 


for 
and 


suring Instruments.” Federal Prod- 
ucts Corp., Providence, R. I. This 
catalog, dated February, 1936, illus- 
trates and describes the company’s 


complete line of gages and includes sev- 
eral new models, with advantageous 
practical features together with specifi- 
cations and diagrams which were 
included in previous 


book. 


“International Trade in Machinery 
Belting.” Circular No. 3,603, Foreign 
and Domestic Bulletin Service. Com- 
piled and issued by Leather and Rub- 
ber Division. E. G. Holt, Assistant 
Chief, Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Alexander V. Dye, Director, 
Washington, D. C. Price 10¢ per copy. 
Classified statistics of international 
trade on rubber, leather, and other 
classes of belting are given for the 
years 1925 to 1935 inclusive. 


not 
editions of the 
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Patents and Trade 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,028,144. Thread Splicer. J. F. Cav- 
anagh, Providence, R. I. 
2,028,190. Impact Tester. R. Burns, 


Brooklyn, assignor to Bell Telephone 


Laboratories, Inc., New York, both 
in N. Y. 

2,028,440. Tire Spreader. W. H. Dal- 
rymple, Brucefield, Ont., Canada. 
2,028.618. Vulcanizing Press. C. Mac- 

beth, Birmingham, England. 


Tire Shaper and Expansible 
Core Mounter. H. D. Stevens, as- 
signor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 


2,028,695. 


2,028,808. Mold. L. M. Rosenthal; A. 
Rosenthal, executrix of said L. M. 
Rosenthal, deceased, both of New 
York, N. Y. 

2,028,986. Tire Spreader. M. Mathie- 
sen, Chicago, assignor to J. H. Lee, 
River Forest, both in [Il. 

2,029,060. Vulcanizing Press. G. Cozzo, 
assignor to Societa Italiana Pirelli, 
both of Milan, Italy. 

2,029,359. Shirrer. A. E. Collins, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F. 


Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,029,435. Sheathed Article Producer. 
C. F. Moody, Yonkers, and E. A. 
Mitchell, Hastings-on-the-Hudson, as- 
signors to Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 
2,029,533. Footwear Sole Edge Closer. 
F. D. Kinney, Southbridge, Mass., 
assignor to United Shoe Machinery 


Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

2,029,831. Latex Concentrator. A. E. 
Petersen, Frankfurt a. M., and W. 
Gensecke, Gonzenheim, assignors to 
Metallgesellschaft A. G., Frankfurt 
a. M., all in Germany. 

2,029,879. Knitting Machine. G. W. 
Lindley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_— 208. Elastic Thread Apparatus. 


. M. Harrison, Akron, O., assignor 


* B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N.Y. 
2,030,451. Time Cycle Controller. W. 


J. Kerr, Waterbury, and E. C. Miller, 
Naugatuck, assignors to Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, all in Conn. 


2,030,475. Hardness Indicator Pene- 

oo Stem. A. F. Shore, New York, 
Y. 

oni 744. Draper. E. H. Clark, Read- 


ing, Mass., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,030,749. Tire Building Drum. A. L. 
Heston, Columbiana, assignor to Na- 


tional Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, 
both in O. 
2,030,861. Tire Retreader. M. M. 


Fisher, Seattle, Wash. 

2,030,949. Mixing Mill. 
assignor to Hood Rubber Co., 
both of Watertown, Mass. 

2,031,028. Tire Groover. C. F. Boyer 
and G. W. Fouke, assignors to 
Kwick-Kut Mfg. Co., Ine., all of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

2,031,094. Textile Impregnator. J. 
Brandwood, Southport, England. 


D. L. White, 


Inc., 


2,031,401. Bias Cut Fabric Severer. H. 
Willshaw, Wylde Green, and H. 
Smith and F. A. Davenport, both of 
Birmingham, all in England, assign- 
ors to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

2,031,418. Container Producer. H. T. 
Kraft, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,031,472. Tire Groover. W. F. Errig, 
Philadelphia, and G. M. Pfundt, 
Churchville, assignors to Peco Mfg. 
Corp., Philadelphia, all in Pa. 

2,031,560 and 2,031,561. Rubber Article 
Treater. R. B. Day, Akron, O., as- 
signor to Wingfoot Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


355,295. Pipe Liner. E. F. T. Splatt, 
Hampton, Victoria, Australia. 

355,333. Resilient Material Divider. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of H. 
Willshaw and F. G. Broadbent, co- 
inventors, both of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 

355,400. Bias Cutter. P. Gardner, New 
York, and H. Gerstein, eee co- 
inventors, both in N. Y., U. 

355,485. Divided Material Dicteibter. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of E. 
W. Madge and F. J. Payne, co-inven- 
tors, both of Birmingham, England. 

355,528. Tire Patch Cutter. Van Cleef 
Bros., assignee of P. — Cleef, both 
of Chicago, Ill, U. S 

355,624. Tire Stitcher. aA Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. Montreal, P. 
assignee of International Latex Proc- 
esses, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel 
Islands, assignee of G. F. Wikle, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. 

355,807. Chlorinated Rubber Treater. 
Rubber Producers Research Assn., 
assignee of P. Schidrowitz and C. A. 
Redfarn, co-inventors, all of London, 
England. 


United Kingdom 
436,864 and 436,947. Wire Coating Ex- 


trusion Head. St. Helens Cable & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Slough; H. C. Har- 


rison, Taplow, and A. J. Ensor, 
Slough. 
437,106. Feeding Balls from Shoots. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and H. Willshaw, D. F. Twiss, S. N. 
Goodhall, and F.’A. Jones, all of Bir- 
mingham. 

437,246. Tire Distance Measurer. P. 
Zucker, Zurich, Switzerland. 

437,775. Molding Strips by Dipping. 
S. Saul, Aachen, Germany. 

437,869. Rubber Treater. Soc. Italiana 
Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

438,136. Spinning Pot. India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works 
Co., Ltd., and H. L. Harding, London. 


Germany 


David Bridge & Co., 
England.  Repre- 
Berlin-Char- 


626,081. Mixer. 
Ltd., Castleton, 
sented by A. Zehnder, 
lottenburg. 


India Rubber World 


Marks 


626,438. Hose Ring Press. W. W. 
Potter, Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 
Represented by K. T. Hegel, Berlin. 

626,439. Tire Tread Groover. L. H. 
Cohen, Amsterdam, Holland. Repre- 
sented by B. Wehr and H. Seiler, 
both of Berlin. 

626,801. Rope Press. B. i Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. Rep- 
resented by G. Bertram, K ‘ Lengner, 
and H. Kosel, all of Berlin. 

626,826. Apparatus and Method for 
Producing Rubber Threads. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. Rep- 
resented by C. and E. Wiegand, both 
of Berlin. 


PROCESS 
United States 


2,029,129. Connecting Exhalation Valve 
with Gas Mask. N. Schwartz, New 
York, N. Y. 

2,029,172. Leather Substitute. A. J. 
Hanley, assignor to Respro, Inc., 
both of Cranston, R. I. 

2,029,260. Adhesive Tape and Gauze 
Dressing. W. Eustis, Newton, Mass., 
and P. Walter, Chicago, Ill., assignors 
to Kendall Co., Chicago, Ill. 

2,029,361. Producing Surfaces of Com- 
minuted Material. A. L. Diller, Bel- 
mont, and L. H. L’ Hollier, Waltham, 
assignors to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Watertown, all in Mass. 


2,029,371. Footwear. W. R. Hickler, 
Weston, assignor to Hood Rubber 
Co., Inc., Watertown, both in Mass. 


2,029,379. Ornamented Rubber Article. 
L. H. L’Hollier, Waltham, and A. L. 
Diller, Belmont, assignors to Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, all in 
Mass. 

2,029,768. Printed Fabric. D. Fer- 
guson, New Haven, Conn., and H. 
H. Schell, Garden City, N. Y., as- 
signors to Sidney Blumenthal & Co: 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,030,055. Nonslippery Floor Wax. T. 
G. Dixon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,030,080. Cable Splice. R. C. Wal- 
dron, Clifton, assignor to Okonite 
Co., Passaic, both in N. J. 

2,030,191. Softening and Denerving 
Rubber. R. M. Ungar, London, as- 
signor, by direct and mesne assign- 


ments, to Softened Rubber, Ltd., 
Manchester, both in England. 
2,030,610. Elastic Yarn. N. E. Ran- 
dall, Shannock, R. I. 
2,030,729. Rubber Film. Pf. H. Wat- 


kins, Naugatuck, Conn., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,030,746. Crinkled Sheet Material. J. 
J. Galligan, Providence, R. I., and F. 
O. Thornton, Jr., Jackson Heights, 
N. Y., assignors, by mesne assign- 
ments, to United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,031,104. Knitting. N. 
side, Ill. 


Gilpin, River- 
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Dominion of Canada 


355,391. Hose. Whitehead Bros. Rub- 
ber Co., Trenton, assignee of F. B. 
ea ae Fae Elizabeth, both in 
KR. 7.0.3 

355,452. Sinuite Fabric. T. L. Shep- 
herd, London, England. 

355,486. Molded Porous Product. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of E. 
W. Madge and F. J. Payne, co-in- 
ventors, both of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 

399; 507. Sand Blasting Stencil. Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., assignee 
on A; J. . both of St. Paul, 
Minn., U. S. 

355,679. Rubber Dispersion Concentra- 
tion. Vultex Corp. of America, 
Cambridge, assignee of H. B. Towns- 
end, Belmont, both in Mass., U. S. A. 

355,768. Surfacing Golf Balls. Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., assignee of D. F. Twiss 
anda. “A: ‘Tones, co-inventors, both 
of Birmingham, England. 

355,769. Ball. Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as- 
signee of S. G. Ball and E. W. Allen, 
co-inventors, both of Birmingham, 
England. 

355,770. Surfacing Balls. Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., assignee of D. F. Twiss and 
F. A. Jones, co-inventors, both of 
Birmingham, England. 


United Kingdom 


436,539. Lasting Footwear. British 
United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Leicester. (United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston, Mass., U. S. A.) 

436,774. Attaching Rubber to Other 
Surfaces. Greengate & Irwell Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., and L. White, both of 
Salford. 

436,965. Rubber Article. 
ard, London. 

437,286. Braid. 
Paris, France. 

437,526. Elastic Fibrous Sheet Mate- 
rial. United Cotton Products Co., 
Fall River, Mass., U. S 


Germany 


625,208. Teething Rings. 
Berlin-Schlachtensee. 
626,204. Joining Fabric and Rubber 
for Gas Masks. Dragerwerk Heinr. 

und Bernh. Drager, Lubeck. 
626,780. Dental Plates. O. Schweigert, 
Pforzheim. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


2,028,349. Lubricant. M. Pier, Heidel- 
berg, and F. Christmann, both of 
Ludwigshafen a. Rhine, assignors to 


J. A. How- 
J. E. C. Bongrand, 


J. Fromm, 


I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 
furt a. M., all in Germany. 
2,028,397. Rubber Dispersion. M. H. 


Kliefoth, assignor to C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, Inc., both of Madison, 
Wis. 

2,029,008. Method of Masking. R. A. 
Wilson, Chicago, IIl., assignor of % 
to G. A. Chritton. 

2,029,410. Chemical Product. W. H. 
Carcthers, Fairville, Pa., and A. M. 
Collins and J. E. Kirby, assignors to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
all of Wilmington, Del. 


2,029,588. Film Forming Composition. 

Rosenthal, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, 

and R. Hebermehl, Cologne-Deutz, 

assignors to I. G. Farbenindustrie 

A. G., Frankfurt a. M., all in Ger- 
many. 

2,029,617. Sponge Rubber. G. S. Hiers, 
Cynwyd, assignor to Collins & Aik- 
man Corp., Philadelphia, both in Pa. 

2,029,642. Accelerator. W. L. Semon, 
Silver Lake Village, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New Yorke N: Y. 

2,030,222. Stable Aqueous Dispersion. 
E. B. Newton, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,030,633. Adhesive Composition. H. 
E. Holcomb, Stratford, Conn., as- 
signor to  Johns- Manville Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,030,892. Match Manufacturing. M. 
G. Pelipetz, assignor of % to P. L. 


Doodchenko, both of New York, 
Ne: 
2,031,529. Accelerator. E. Elbel and 


A. Kirstahler, assignors to Henkel & 
Cie., Gesellschaft mit beschrankter 
Haftung, all of Dusseldorf, Germany. 


Dominion of Canada 


355,483. Rubber and Plastic Composi- 
tion. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of 
D. F. Twiss and J. A. Wilson, co- 
inventors, both of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 

355,517. Carbon Black Manufacture. 
Shell Development Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., assignee of R. H. 
Brownlee, Pittsburgh, Pa., both in 
the U.S. A: 

355,623. Plastic and Elastic Material. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of S. D. Shinkle, 


Passaic, N. i (2a © Bees oa 2 
355,627. Gutta Percha Article. Dun- 
lop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., assignee of D. F. 
Twiss and F. A. Jones, co-inventors, 
both of Birmingham, England. 

355,628. Synthetic Rubber. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., assignee of 
A. M. Collins, both of Wilmington, 
Del., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


436,536. Latex Concentration. Met- 
allges. A. G, Frankfurt a. M., Ger- 
many. 

436,553. Match Manufacture. O. F. 


Wyss, Zurich, Switzerland. 
436,686. Bituminous Composition. Cal- 
lender’s Cable & Construction Co., 


Ltd., London, and S. Beckinsale and 
H. C. Page, both of Belvedere. 
436,878. Waterproofing Paper. J. 
Knaggs and Portals, Ltd., both of 
Whitchurch. 
437,013. Rubber Composition. Met- 


allges. A. G., Frankturt a. M., Ger- 
many. 
437,083. ‘Coating Composition. L. J. 


Smith, Wollstonecroft, and B. N. 

Black, Sydney, both in Australia. 
437,283. Rubber Color. I. G. Farben- 

industrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Ger- 


many. 
437,302. Chlorinated Rubber Solution. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 


furt a. M., Germany. 
437,304. Halogenated Rubber. 
foot Corp., Akron, O., U. S. A 


Wing- 


437,309. Reclaiming Rubber. G. E. 
Heyl, London. 
437,400. Active Carbon. G. Caroile 


and E. Gardiol (trading as I.A.C. In- 


8| 


dustria Articoli Caoutchouc), both of 
Tivoli, Italy. 

437,431. Accelerator. Naamlooze Ven- 
nootschap De Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatsch:z apPil, The Hague, Holland, 
assignee of Rosenstein, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif., ‘iy. S. A. 

437,590. Accelerator. J. Y. Johnson, 
London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 
G., Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) 

437,647. Carbon Black Granules. H. 
E. Potts, Liverpool. (United Carbon 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., U. S. A.) 

437,655. Rubber Composition. Ss: 


Perez, London, assignee of A. Miul- 
ler, Berlin, Germany. 


437,758. Concentrating Latex. Rubber 
Producers Research Association, G. 
Martin, W. S. Davey, and H. C. 


Baker, all of London. 

438,452. Antioxidant. E. I. du 
de Nemours & Co., 
Del; U.S: A: 


Germany 


624,298. Method of Thickening Latex 
without Coagulation. United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., U. S. 


Pont 
Wilmington, 


A. Represented by -C. and E. Wie- 
gand, both of Berlin. 

625,400. Rubber Compounds with 
Leather Waste as Filler. P. Meyers- 


berg and G. Wolf, both of Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia. Represented by C. 
B. E. von Bornegg, Berlin. 


625,528. Dry Chlorinated Rubber. 
Deutsche Gold-und Silber-Scheidean- 
stalt vormals Roessler, Frankfurt 
a.M. 

626,082. Road Surfacing Material. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England, and Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands. Represented by C. Wiegand, 
Berlin. j 

626,470. Hot-curing Rubber Panties. 
W. Muller, Hannover. 





GENERAL 
United States 


19,847 (Reissue). Antisqueak Strip. 
R. W. Springer, Detroit, Mich. 
2,028,135. Tire. E. G. Budd, assignor 


to Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


both 


2,028,165. Tire. R. C. Pierce, assignor 
to National-Standard Co., both of 
Niles, Mich. 


2,028,178. Cable. R. J. Wiseman, Pat- 
erson, assignor to Okonite Co., Pas- 
saic, both in N. J. 

2,028,238. Beira Girdle and Sup- 
port. F. M. Olver, Youngstown, O. 

2,028,358. gn Handrail. H. W. 
Shonnard, Montclair, N. 

2,028,367. Electric Connecter. H. H. 
Wermine, Villa Park, assignor to 
— Mfg. Co., Chicago, both in 


2,028,375. Electric Plug Connecter. G. 
E. Andre, Richmond, Ind., assignor 
to Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

2,028,398. Belt Connecter. E. H. 
Kremer, assignor to Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, O. 


2,028,401. Railway Line. M. A. Loré, 
Blackpool, England. 

2,028,454. Bathtub Cover. A. M. John- 
son, St. Joseph, Mo. 

2,028,549. 2,028,550, and 2,028,551. 
Mounting. H. C. Lord, Erie, Pa. 

2,028,588. Comb. O. B. Carson, Scars- 
dale, assignor to American Hard 
Rubber Co., New York, both in N. Y. 
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2,028,592. Valve Stem. J. C. Crowley, 
Cleveland Heights, assignor to Dill 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, both in O. 


2,028,601. Tire and Rim. E. E. Hall, 
Chicago, IIl. 

2,028,640. Suction Cup. L. Zaiger, 
Lynn, Mass. 

2,028,702. Wheel. J. E. Hale, assignor 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 


of Akron, O 

2,028,707. Rail Car Wheel. C. D. 
Smith, Fairlawn, assignor to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
both in O. 

2,028,709, 2,028,710, 2,028,711, and 2,028,- 


712. Printing Plate. H. Swan, Upper 
Montclair, and S. Higgins, Verona, 
both in N. J., assignors to Bakelite 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,028,731. Loom Protection Mechan- 
ism. C. D. Brown, assignor to 
Draper Corp. both of Hopedale, 
Mass. 

2,028,746. Rubber Footwear Knitted 


Lining. R. M. Holden and J. F. Rob- 
erts, assignors to Holden Knitting 
Co., all of Worcester, Mass. 

2,028,797. Toy. L. D. Miller, assignor 
to Lee-Tex Rubber Products Corp., 
both of Chicago, III. 


2,028,865. Massager. F. D. Forsyth, 
Athens, O., and D. A. Nevin, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

2,028,872. Pile Fabric. W. D. Kellogg, 
assignor to Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Inc., both of Amsterdam, N. Y. 

2,028,916. Glass Laminating Appa- 
ratus. W. Owen, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Co., a corporation of Pa. 
2,028,928. Laminated Glass Apparatus. 


J. H. Sherts, Tarentum, Pa., assignor 
to Duplate Corp., a corporation of 
Del. 

2,028,942. Electrical Entrance Plug. 


R. H. Money, assignor to Crosley 
Radio Corp., both of Cincinnati, O. 


2,028,984. Eyecup. C. D. Lukens, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

2,029,000. Eraser. E. A. Sell, Belle- 
ville, assignor to Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Co., Jersey City, both in N. J. 

2,029,005. Knitting Needle Stitch 
Holder. H. A. Webber, Coronado, 
Calif. 


2,029,064. Carcass Scraper. G. N. Ed- 
wards, assignor to Ohio Rubber Co., 
both of Willoughby, 9. 


2,029,132. Wheel Balance. O. R. Skel- 
ton, Grosse Pointe Farms, assignor 
to Chrysler Corp., Detroit, both in 
Mich. 

2,029,324. Shoe Bottom Pressure Ap- 
plier. F. Kennison, Beverly, Mass., 
assignor to United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

2,029,366. Solid Lubricating Material. 
H. D. Geyer, Dayton, O., assignor, 


by mesne assignments, to General 


Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


2,029,367. Composite Rubber Piston. 
H. D. Geyer, Dayton, O., assignor 
to General Motors Corp., Detroit, 


Mich. 

2,029,370. Cushioning Structure. C. H. 
Heldenbrand, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,029,381. Endless Belt. A. B. Mer- 
rill and G. H. Stewart, both of Akron, 
O., assignors to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,029,409. Arch Support Shoe. L. C. 
Brand, Ottawa, III. 

2,029,483. Water Syringe. J. J. Hol- 
land, Parkesburg, Pa. 


2.029,546. Insulated Conductor. R. A. 


Schatzel. 
~~ Corp., 
N. 


Rome, assignor to General 
New York, both in 


2,029, 564. Wearing Apparel. W. F. 
Gowdy, assignor to Archer Rubber 
Co., both of Milford, Mass. 

2,029,630. Water Pipe. S. McMichael, 
Round Hill, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, of % to R. C. Smith, 
Berryville, both in Va. 

2,029,682. Dental Manikin. M. O. 
Squires, San Francisco, Calif. 

2,029,711. Door Check. P. E. Frantz, 
assignor to Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., 
both of Cleveland, O. 

2,029,784. Watertight Watchcase. E. 


Morf, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzer- 
land. 

2,029,845. Refrigerator Cabinet Gasket. 
E. W. Vars, Erie, Pa., assignor to 


—— Electric Co., a corporation 
or WN. Y. 
2,029, 855. Drinking Vessel Washer. C. 
Chambers, Shirley, England. 
2,029,880. Elastic Fabric. G. W. Lind- 
ley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2,029,912. Sphygmomanometer Band- 
age. F. Cossor, London, England. 
2,029,945. Denture Valve. M. M. Rub- 
instein, Jersey City, N. J. 


2,029,997. Condiment Holder. L. I. 
Gaddy, Panama City, Fla. 
2,030,018. Apparel Belt. J. Mouilbau, 


assignor to Société du Caoutchouc 
Manufacturé, both of Paris, France. 

2,030,215. Tire. F. K. Kreutz, San 
Diego, Calif. 

2,030,224. Hypogastric Supporter. B. 
F. Pease, Silver Lake, O 

2,030,243. Tire. G. F. A. Corts, 
borg, Sweden. 

2,030,255. Bumper Guard. F. C. How- 
ard, assignor to American Automatic 
Devices Co., both of Chicago, IIl. 


Gote- 


2,030,302. Top. W. L. Jones, Ken- 
more, N. Y. 
2,030,311. Road and Rail Vehicle. K. 


Y. Messick, Clarendon, Va. 
2,030,358. Feet Treater. H. J. 
rance, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2,030,366 and 2,030,367. Vacuum Cleaner. 
O. Grave, Berlin, Germany. 
2,030,452. Fountain Pen. R. B. King- 
man, Orange, N. J., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Camel Pen 
Co., a corporation of N. J. 
2,030,494. Cleaner. B. M. and C. E. 
Bireley, both of Hollywood, 


Calif. 
2,030,545. Sole. H. Schulze, Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Dor- 


2,030, “4 and 2,030,593. Tire _ 
O. Hosking, Monroe, N. 

2,030, ha Highway Post. O. D. Eg- 
gleston, Carlton, Kan. 


2,030,649. Furniture Leg Shoe. R. E. 
Miller, Bronxville, N. Y. 

2,030,699. Furniture Leg Slide. W. F. 
Herold, assignor to Bassick Co., both 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 

2,030,750. Resilient Joint. J. W. Leigh- 


ton, Port Huron, Mich. 

2,030,788. Resilient Universal. Joint. H. 
D. Geyer, Dayton, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

2,030,826. Undergarment. H. Schoebel, 


Hempstead Gardens, L. I., assignor 
to Model Brassiere Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, both in N. Y. 

2,030,856. Plug Connecter. H. P. Dil- 


lig, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,030,874. Panel Mounting. L. G. Hun- 
ter, Flushing, N. Y. 

2,030,911. Sponge. C. R. C. Borden, 
Brookline, Mass. 

2,030,915. Shoe Bottom Pressure Pad. 


India Rubber World 


S. J. Finn, Beverly, Mass., assignor 
to United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 

2,031,022. Combination Garment. H. 
Wipperman, assignor to H. W. Gos- 
sard Co., both of Chicago, IIl. 

2,031,025. ‘Hydrometer Syringe. F. Alt- 
mayer, assignor to Willard Storage 
Battery Co., both of Cleveland, O. 


2,031,196. Sole. F. Vicente, Habana, 
Cuba. 

2,031,197. Hot Water Bag Cover and 
Stand. H. E. Weaver, Yonkers, 
iN: Y- 

2,031,217. Bumper Guard. O. Kern- 


specht, assignor to Variety Machine 
& Stamping Co., both of Cleveland, 
O 


2,031,240. Toy. W. J. Van Deest, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


2,031,257. Emergency Wheel. H. J. 
Finke, Jr., Etna, Pa. 

2,031,297. Windshield Wiper. J. W. 
Anderson, Gary, Ind. 

2,031,343. Fountain Pen. I. D. Tefft, 


assignor to Parker Pen Co., both of 


Janesville, Wis. 

2,031,375. Elastic Fabric Noncreep 
Strands. S. C. Lilley, assignor to 
American Mills Co., both of Ham- 
den, Conn. 


2,031,378. Battery Terminal Post. H. 
W. Lormor, Cleveland Heights, as- 
signor to Willard Storage Battery 
Co., Cleveland, both in O. 

2,031,394. Plant Marker. N. C. Van- 
der Kraats, New Brunswick, N. J. 
2,031,491. Sole Attaching Apparatus. 
J. T. Lancaster, Newton, Mass., as- 
signor to United Shoe Machinery 

Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

2,031,510. Arch and Heel Support. E. 
M. Stewart and S. Shagrin, both of 
Youngstown, O. 

2,031,511. Heel. P. 
dolph, Mass. 

2,031,565. Power Transmitting Belt. E. 
D. Kramp, Akron, O., assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


355,257. Body Protector. J. J. Cart- 
ledge, Guelph, Ont. 

355,326. Belt Connecter. Dayton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., assignee of E. H. 
Kremer, both of Dayton, O., U. S. A. 

355,381. Hide Treater. Tanning Proc- 
ess Co., Boston, assignee of J. H. 
Connor, Newton, both in Mass., 
1S, A. 

355,393. Electric Plug. L. C. Ouellet, 
inventor, and E. A Martin, assignee 
of 25% of the interest, both of Ed- 
mundston, N. B. 

355,484. Tire. Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as- 
signee of E. W. Madge, F. B. Jones, 
and D. Parkinson, co-inventors, all of 
Birmingham, England. 

355,544. Printer’s Blanket. Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., assignee of A. L. 


B. Sullivan, Ran- 


sn both of Dayton, O., 
1. 

355, ing ike Vehicle. J. V. Martin, 
Garden taty, 1. 1, N. Y., U.S. A. 


355,582. Wiper Blade. P. E. Schleicher, 


Gary, Ind., U. S 

355,584. Racine. a J. Shep- 
pard, Flint, Mich., U. S. 

355,622. Valve Stem. Bitt Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland, assignee of J. C. Crowley, 
Cleveland Heights, both in O., 
57a; 

355,644. Printer’s Blanket. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
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Port, Channel Islands, assignee of H. 
deB. Rice, Barrington, R. J., U. S. A. 

355,727. Collapsible Perforated Bed. 
N. Menard, Notre Dame du Bon Con- 
seit, P:.©. 

355; 779. Flexible Valve Stem. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
B. C. Eberhard, both of Akron, O., 
U.S: A, 


United Kingdom 


435,392. Engine Mounting. I. A. Les- 
lie, Evesham. 
435,879. Aircraft Engine Support. 


Armstrong Siddeley Motors, Ltd., H. 


N. Wylie, and A. R. B. Gay, all of 
Coventry. 

435,928. Ignition Tester. F. N. Di- 
mond-Hogg, Plymouth. ‘ 

436,336. Raft. R. Johnson, London. 

436,548. Windscreen Cleaner. H. S 
Hopcraft, Elstree. 

436,643. Flooring. Soc. Italiana Pirelli, 
Milan, Italy. 

436,761. Battery. Chloride Electrical 


Storage Co., Ltd., and H. Dean, both 
of Clifton Junction. 
436,767. Hair Curler. R. M. McFad- 
den, Glendale, Calif., U. S. A. 
436,778. Motorcar Bonnet Fastening. 
N. G. N. Etherington, Newcastle-on- 


Tyne. 

436,872. Crop Sprayer. E. H., D. T., 
FE. J., and J. T. Gratton, all of Bos- 
ton. 


436,930. Wearing Apparel. 
Turin, Italy. 

436,933. Lay Figure. J. F. Wirz, High- 
gate Hill, Australia. 

436,966. Shoe Buffer. S. Harper and 
E. Lloyd, both of Southport. 

436,978. Umbrella Stand. F. Sage & 
Co., Ltd., and B. Bosker, both of 
London. 

436,980. Railway —e Bogie. 
EM. Co., Etd., G. Cadbury, and 
S. Smith, all of W. aca, 

436,994. Football. J. Pargeter, 
don. 

437,009. Refrigerator. J. Farago, Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 

437,041. Cable. Macintosh Cable Co., 
Ltd., and A. Sargent, both of Derby. 

437,108. Tire Pressure Regulator. 
Tecalemit, Ltd., and R. A. Chalmers, 
both of Brentford. 


E. Spelta, 


Lon- 


437,113. Match Receptacle. br 
Wakefield-Pitt, Redditch. 
437,114. Flexible Unjointed Hinge. 


Andre (Silentbloc), Ltd., and S. W. 


Jelley, both of London. 

437,183. Engine Mounting. I. A. Les- 
lie, Evesham. 

437,247. Radio Active Preparation. 


Radium-Chemie A. 
M., Germany. 

437,253. Surgical Dressing. J. Huerre, 
Levallois-Perret, France. 

437,259. Foot Deformity Corrector. M. 
Jungmann, Vienna, Austria. 

437,261. Mop. Electrolux, Ltd., Luton, 
assignee of Aktiebolaget Elektrolux, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

437,318. Hose Pipe. 
Co., Ltd., and W. 
both of Salford. 

437,357. Coated Fur Hide. 
Budapest, Hungary. 


G., Frankfurt a. 


F. Reddaway & 
G. Pemberton, 


N. Fried, 


437,381. Pneumatic Sucker Fastening. 
S. A. Marples, Chipstead. 
437,395. Motor Vehicle Fuel Tank. 


Morris Motors, Ltd., and S. J. West- 

by, both of Oxford. 
437,396. Hose Pipe.  L. 

Vienna, Austria. 
437,463. Gate Valve. 


Szurgent, 


British Metallic 


Packings Co. (1933), Ltd., Sidcup, 
and R. E. Smart, Westminster. 
437,525. Cable. Macintosh Cable Co., 


Ltd., and A. Sargent, both of Derby. 


437,533. Hydraulic Power Transmis- 
sion. W. L. Avery, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford. 


437,553. Compound Fabric. Fabbriche 
Riunite Industria Gomma Torino W. 
Martiny Industria Gomma-Spiga- 
Sabit-Life, Turin, Italy. 

437,554. Embroidery.  L. 
don. 

437,648. Mariners’ Compass Mounting. 
A. J. Hughes, Chigwell Row, and H. 
Hughes & Son, Ltd., London. 


Falk, Lon- 


437,707. Battery. Compagnie Generale 
D’Electricite, Paris, France. 

437,716. Trawling. J. Chant, Plym- 
stock. 

437,783. Phonographic Reproducer. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
assignee of C. F. Wiebusch, both of 


New York N. ¥. U.S: A: 


437,822. Feeding Bottle. R. McClay, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
437,871. Manicure Appliance. A. Hun- 


ter, Berlin, Germany. 

437,917. Cable. Siemens & Halske A. 
G., Berlin, Germany. 
437,948. Battery. <A. N. 

Iver Heath. 


Hazlehurst, 


Germany 
625,056. Inner Tube. L. Galindo, San- 
tiago, Chile. Represented by S. 


Hauser, Berlin. 


625,334. Self-Sealing Inner Tube. Con- 


tinental Gummi-Werke A.G., Han- 
nover. 
625,615. Air Bag. Deutsche Dunlop 


Gummi-Co. A.G., Hanau. 
625,805. Tread Patch. H. 
Wesermunde-Lehe. 


Dresing, 


626,160. Twin Tires for Trucks. Con- 
tinental Gummi-Werke A.G., Han- 
nover. 


626,766. Pneumatic Tire. Macmillan 
Tire Trust, Ltd., London, England. 
Represented by E. Jourdan and W. 
Paap, both of Berlin. 


TRADE MARKS 
United States 


331,736. Silhouette of knight’s helmet 
and the words: “Reserve Strength 
Bartex Liquid Latex.” Balloons. 
Barr Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, 
O 





331,737. Tumballoons. Novelty bal- 
loons. Barr Rubber Products Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

331,795. Key-Tee. Key retainers. J. 


J. Sindler, Malden, Mass. 

331,830. Circle containing the words: 
“Hi-Mileage Safety Tread.” Tread 
stock for tire retreading. W. J. Jar- 
ratt, doing business as Safety Vulcan- 
izer Co., Chicago, III. 

331,894. Royalite. Abrasive 
United States Rubber Co., 
1 eS 

332,027. Zephyr. Golf balls. United 
State Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

332,049. Elasticol. Elastic impression 


wheels. 


New York, 


dental material. Goldsmith Bros. 
Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago, 
Ili. 
332,055. Free-Cube. Refrigerator ice 
trays. Inland Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
332,065. Laceless. Ball. P. Goldsmith 


Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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332,183. Varsity Girl. Sanitary belts. 
J. Goodman, New York, N. Y. 

332,270. Tempered Rubber. Foot- 
wear. United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

332,293. Gaynite. Women’s wear in- 
cluding corsets and brassieres. Suss- 
nae & Feinberg, Inc., New York, 


4392, 295. “Sweet-Music.” Cors sets, bras- 
sieres, etc. Maiden Form Brassiere 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

332,334. Representation of a pair of 
wings and the words: “Fleet-Air 
Health Shoe.” Footwear. Eby Shoe 
Corp., Ephrata, Pa. 


332,353. Cross containing crosswise 
and lengthwise the word: “Utility.” 
Aprons and bathing caps. Rand Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


332,369. Kooleez. Baby pants. Inter- 
national Latex Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
332,385. Inflation. 3rassieres and 
foundation garments. Formfit Co., 


Chicago, III. 


332,389. Caricature of a man with the 
body a button and the word: “But- 
tons.” Footwear. Shoecraft, Inc., 
New York, N. ¥. 

332,390. Streak and the words: “Blue 
Streak.” 3asketball shoes. A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., New York, N. Y. 

332,392. Kedettes. Footwear. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York N.Y. 

332,395. Erectitude. Footwear, corsets, 
brassieres, garters, garment sup- 
porters, etc. L. Malmstead, Worces- 


ster, Mass. 


332,400. Cross containing crosswise 


and lengthwise the word: “Utility.” 
Dress shields. Rand Rubber Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

332,413. “Magicia.” Corsets,  bras- 
sieres, etc. Soc. Cadolle Freres, 
Paris, France. 


332,416. Representation of a rabbit in 
a top hat above the word: “Magi- 
klub.” Boys’ wear including rain- 
coats and footwear. J. Rosenbloom, 
doing business as National Boys 
Magiklubs, assignor to National 
Bovs Magiklubs, Inc., both of New 
York, N. Y. 


332,440. Recovery. Dress shields. I. 


B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
Ne. 

332,443. Ambassador. Dress shields. 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
N.Y. 


332,444. Fiesta. Dress shields. I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


332,516. “Trainers.” Baby pants. I. 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
Ne -Y.. 

332,522. Rubco. Assembled electrical 
conductors. United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

332,549. Turf Rider. Golf balls and 
clubs, General Sports, Inc., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

332,550. Sweepstakes. Golf balls and 
clubs, General Sports, Inc., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

332,584. The Acme. Rubber covered 
horseshoes. L. Ziegler, New York, 
N: Y. 

332,598. Representation of a _ wind- 
shield being wiped, containing the 
word: “Sleetex.” Windshield wiper 
blades. Sleetex Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


words: 
Cali- 


Los 


332,616. Oval containing the 
“‘Works When You Walk.’ 
stile.” Footwear. L. Feder, 
Angeles, Calif. 
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332,623. El-Sixty. Accelerators. Rub- 
ber Service Laboratories Co., Akron, 


332,624. Perflectol. Antioxidants. Rub- 
ber Service Laboratories Co., Akron, 


332,631. Hawthorne. Footwear, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

332,640. Ruff Neck. Soles. Quabaug 
Rubber Co., N. Brookfield, Mass. 

332,665. “Golddust.” Dental rubber. 
Atlantic Rubber Mfg. Corp., New 
York, N.Y. ; 

332,693. AZO. Zinc oxide. American 
Zinc Sales Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

332,694. Letters: “AZO” above an 
oval containing the letters: “ZZZ.” 
Zinc oxide. American Zinc Sales 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

332.696. Araline. Liquid rubber coat- 
ing compound. Arabol Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

332,803. Society Brand. 
Rubens, Rochester, N. Y. 

332,828. Vistanex. Compounding and 
impregnating agent. Standard Oil 
Development Co., Linden, N. J. : 

332,863. Word: “Tru-rip” formed of 
representations of electrical conduc- 
tors. Insulated electrical conductors. 


Tires. B. 


Whitnev Blake Co., Hamden, Conn. 
332.864. Klozure. Packings. Garlock 

Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
332,893. Representation of a _ small 


eagle in flight to the right of a larger 
one grasping a pennant in his claws. 
Tires and inner tubes. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

332,894. Representation of a large and 
a small eagle in flight, with the for- 
mer grasping a pennant in his claws. 
Tires and inner tubes. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

332,895. Representation of a large and 
a small eagle in flight, with the former 
grasping a pennant in his claws, and 
below, the words: “Double Eagle.” 
Tires and inner tubes. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, OC. 

332,896. Representation of a _ small 
eagle in flight to the right of a larger 
one grasping a pennant in his claws, 
and below, the words: “Double 
Eagle.” Tiresand inner tubes. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

332,924. Bow containing the letters: 
“I D L” hetween the words: “Beau 
Ideal.” [Elastic fabric. Ideal Linen 
Mesh Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

332,929. British Flyer. Golf balls. E. 
Ormen, assignor to Golf Ball, Inc., 
both of Chicago, III. 

332,951. Representation of a section of 
a bridge between the words: “All 
Flex.” Tires, inner tubes, and flaps 
Associated Rubber Corp., N. Y., N. Y. 

332,959. Vogue Lifts-U. Corsets, bras- 
sieres, etc. Vogue Mfg. Co. New- 
ark, NN. 7. 





Finaneial 
(Continued from page 55) 


$1,758,232 in 1934, an increase of 82.4%. 
Payrolls were 38.1% higher in 1935 than 
for 1934. The average number of em- 
ployes during 1935 was 14,390, com- 
pared with 12,047 for 1934. Average 
hourly rates for factory workers are 
now higher than in 1929. The higher 
labor costs were not reflected in the 
selling prices. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. For 
1935: net profit, after depreciation, fed- 
eral taxes, and other charges, $102,057, 
equal to $1.35 each on 76,425 shares of 
$25-par 8% cumulative prior preference 
stock. Accumulated unpaid dividends 
on this issue amount to $840,675, or 
$11 a share, and on Class A cumulative 
preferred $295,960, or $8.25 a share. 

United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. For 1935: net sales, $127,- 
793,615 after deduction of all returns, 
discounts, sales and excise taxes, trans- 
portation and other allowances. This 
constituted an increase of $22,316,743 or 
21% over the year 1934. The consoli- 
dated statement of operations does not 
include sales of tires or other products 
by affiliated companies whose capital 
stock is not wholly owned by the com- 
pany. Profit from operations for the 
year, before deduction of interest, de- 
preciation, and income taxes was $17,- 
856,232. After deduction of interest 
of $3,459,784, depreciation of $5,581,878 
and income taxes of $1,535,959, the 
profit was $7,278,611. Other charges, 
including adjustments of property val- 
ues, provision for contingencies, ad- 
justments of values of miscellaneous 
securities, and a reserve to cover mort- 
gages of doubtful value, reduced the 
profit to $1,731,378. To this was added 
a dividend of $500,000 from U. S. Rub- 
ber Plantations, Inc., resulting in a 
profit for the year of $2,231,378. 

The increase in surplus of the plan- 


tations companies was $467,695. The 
increase in net worth of securities of 
affliated companies was $666,819. The 


total increase in equities held by the 
stockholders of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. was $3,365,892 for the year. 
Total current assets were $62,545,527 
at the close of the year, including $11,- 
141,828 in cash. Total current and ac- 
crued liabilities were $15,266,616. Net 
quick assets were $47,278,911 on De- 
cember 31, 1935, against $43,565,188 on 
December 31, 1934, an increase of $3,- 
713,723. The ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities was 4.1 to 1. There 
was a reduction of $10,261,683 in total 
outstanding funded and long term in- 
debtedness during the year. The net 
book value of all properties, plants, and 
equipment was $66,941,851 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, a reduction of $6,804,989 
for the vear. 

United States Rubber Plantations, Inc. 
For 1935: profit of $2,631,788 before 
provision for depreciation and amortiza- 
tion of $1,664,093, which resulted in a 
net profit of $967,695 for the year, com- 
pared with a profit of $1,735,842 for 
1934. <A dividend of $500,000 was de- 
clared, leaving a credit to surplus of 
$467,695. The sharp drop in profits was 
due to the reduction in shipments from 
50,872,000 pounds in 1934 to 40,004,000 
pounds in 1935. Governmental restric- 
tion of shipments based on standard 
production of rubber was increased 
from 25% in the first quarter of the 
year to 40% in the last quarter. The 
average selling price was approximately 


India Rubber World 


the same as in 1934, but the average 
cost of production was higher by rea- 
son of the greatly curtailed shipments. 
Production for the year was 42,054,000 
pounds, which was in excess of ship- 
ments by 2,050,000 pounds for which 
export rights were not available. Ap- 
proximately 99,000 acres are planted and 
90,000 have reached maturity. 75,180 
acres were tapped, with an average 
yield per acre of 559 pounds. 





New Incorporations 


The Alling-Waters Rubber Co., 131 
Main St., Paterson, N. J. Capital 250 
shares, no par value. J. Waters, 87 
Seventeenth Ave., Paterson; C. E. and 
K. B. Alling, both of Stamford, Conn. 
Manufacture various kinds of rubber 
goods. 

Baxter Rubber Co., 163 Mulberry 
St., Newark, N. J. Capital 1,000 shares, 
no par value. C. E., Sr., C. E., Jr., and 
C. M. Baxter, all of 9 Orchard Rd., 
Maplewood. Manufacture rubber goods. 

De Luxe Rubber Co., Columbus, O. 
Capital $6,250. J. B. Morgan, E. M. 
and H. J. Rothwell, and J. P. Riddle. 

Ezy Grip Rubber Co., Santa Fe, 

N. M. Capital $10,000. F. P. Jackson, 
B. Prior, C. J. Deyter, J. W. Beivy, and 
C. Rogers, all of Artesia. 
Linden Rubber Roll Co., 46 Bayard 
t.. New Brunswick, N. J. Capital 
500 shares at $10 a share. J. B. 
Molineux, 31 Carlton Rd. Metuchen; 
A. D. Watson, 324 Highland Ave., 
Highland Pk.; and W. S. Greacen, 190 
College Ave., New Brunswick. Manu- 
facture various kinds of rubber. 

Needham Rubber Co., Needham, 
Mass. Capital 1,000 shares, no par 
value. A. L. and D. G. Feinburg, both 
of Newton; E. L. Parent, Stoughton. 


S 
2, 





Malayan Notes 
(Continued from page 66) 


Merlimau Pegoh, Ltd., has acquired 
practically the whole of the issued 
share capital of Ayer Tengah Rubber 
Estates, Ltd. The latter company has 
901 acres of mature rubber. 

Total rubber exports from Malaya 
in 1935 came to 370,580 tons, 7,430 tons 
above the permissible exportable 
amount for the year. There was a 
carry-over from 1934 of 11,326 tons, 
now reduced to 4,896 tons. 

In a letter to the Straits Times the 
following official figures are quoted to 
show that the brunt of restriction is 
being borne by the smallholders 


Estates over 


Year 100 Acres 100 Acres 
SUED” sanseawpce 215,089 236,775 
Sera 195,422 239,435 
a) SE eee ron 177,030 240,107 
Seen.  vickoeanee 220,639 240,104 
Lt SIRs 217,003 262,363 
SeeD. gene cs keen 135,555 242,942 
Special attention is called to the 


1933 and 1934 figures of small holdings 
as compared with 1935 figures under 
restriction, also to the fact that there 
is no decrease in production of large 
estates from the 1930 figure. 
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ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75¢ per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. Replies forwarded without charge. 
SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 
ENGINEER ON MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT, METHODS AND FACTORY : MANAGER DESIRES FACTORY MANAGER’S OR 
maintenance, hard and soft rubber in mechanicals, thread and sundries. superintendent’s position, _Versed in practical compounding, mixing and 
Over 15 years of successful supervision in rubber factories. Progressive, Vulcanization of hard rubber products, battery containers, vent caps, 
resourceful, employed, married. Address Box No. 632, care of Inpia Run- Covers, electrically inserted and miscellaneous products, soft rubber mechan- 
Bee GRE, ical molded ——— —— supervise the laying out, setting up, and 
amt piad f te maintenance of mills, tube machines, calenders, presses, temperature 
WANTED: POSITION AS FOREMAN IN MILT. ROOM AND CAL- controls, hydraulic pumps, air compressors and miscellaneous Enishine 
ender. Have 20 years’ practical experience in mechanicals, tires, and  }i'R-T hy Can obtain the wuttermest efliciency from water tube or 
tootwear. Reference if desired. Address 30x No. 634, care of INpia H Re boilers. Address Box No. 641, a InvIa Ri —— Wor-p. 
J JORLD. 
Rusuex Wor SITUATIONS OPEN 
FACTORY. MANAGER, WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN THE WANTED: SALESMAN, CAPABLE OF ACTING AS SALES MAN- 
production of dental rubber, compounding, sponge rubber, tires, tubes, ager for the sale of rubber tile flooring, mechanical rubber good t 
press goods and mechanicals. Also experienced with calenders, mills, Give experience, SekEpeaiees AC Anenatca ones nee pe Fite 4 -. : 630 
presses, etc. Address Box No. 635, care of Inp1A RusBBEr Wor tp. ie Ia oe a pected. 4 € 30x No 0, 
FACTORY EXECUTIVE, QUALIFIED BY MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- _ EXPERIENCED RUBBER COMPOUNDER——S™ 
ence with recognized rubber manufacturers producing soft mechanicals, Capable of doing development work in the compounding of mechanical 
hard rubber, sundries, and plastics. Skilled in compounding, purchasing, goods. This vacancy is with one of the leading rubber companies located 
production, development, plant, property and cost accounting. Address 1 Ohio and is a real opportunity for the right man. In reply 





ge, training, experience, salary expected, and 
Address Box No. 639, care of InpIA RuBBER WorLpD 


Box No. 636, care of INDIA RugBerR WORLD. present employment 








MOLDED GOODS AND DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES: MAN CAPABLE 
of taking complete charge of manufacturing operations, from mill room 


to finished product. Can handle labor effectively, and materials eco- I REQUIRED: 











nomically. Thorough cost, technical, and manufacturing knowledge. 
College graduate, now employed. Continuously employed in rubber 1. FOREMAN for SHOE ASSEMBLY, Confection, fully ac- 
manufacturing for past eighteen years. Offers high-grade services for quaiated with modern methods of Rubber Footwear 
a salary of considerable inducement to an_ alert, ge ger'g aig Na Manufacture, Conveyers, 
interested in greater profits. Address Box No. 637, care of INDIA RuBBER 
Worn. , =" 2. RUBBER THREAD SPECIALIST. 
an Application uld inciude full particulars 

RUBBER CHEMIST: THREE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AT a past experience, photograph ana : ak 
employed in the manufacture of mechanicals, — proofing, and cements. iia aaa ss ¢ ae - : 
Field experience. 27, single. Address Box No. 640, care of INpIA “INKARAS” A/B. KAUNAS. LITUANIA 





Rupser WORLD. 








QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
54 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


- 





BELTING 


Transmission — Conveyor — Elevator 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 


for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 


Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON, N. J. 
LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 


GREEN OXIDE OF CHROMIUM 


269— light 271-8 




















medium 258—dark 


Write for samples 


Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. GEO. 8S. MEPHAM & CO. 
Easton, Pa. East St. Louis, Il. 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 


United States and World Statisties of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 





Singapore 
U-S. Stocks U. K.— and Penang World World 
Mfgrs., Public Dealers Pro- on- 
U.S. Importers, U.S. Warehouses, and duction sumption 
U.S. Con- Dealers, Stocks London, Port (Net Esti- World 

Twelve Imports* sumption Etc.+ Afloat¢ Liverpool+t Stocks+¢ Exports){ mated Stockstt§ 

Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ons ons ons Tons 
1933 411,615 401,000 365,000 55,606 86,505 44,884 853,100 798,900 616,370 
1934 469,484 453,223 355,000 47,644 134,927 62,142 1,016,600 959,400 678,994 

1935 
January 42,059 47,103 348,931 42,066 148,337 59,609 79,545 89,216 4 
February 35,383 43,187 339,335 42,969 155,727 57,586 75,508 90,494 7 
March 44,041 42,620 338,700 44,485 162,012 55,100 66,671 88,112 59 
April 43,545 44,714 334,954 37,651 165,064 48,827 76,534 80,261 1 
May 26,866 41,568 319,281 44,375 167,745 54,740 77,940 71,543 1 
June 38,340 36,623 320,470 55,581 171,303 51,770 74,744 66,043 9 
July 46,880 36,384 330,528 49,018 174,227 49,958 71,300 79,719 4 
August 38,665 39,242 329,548 47,724 177,250 46,482 77,831 80,620 1 
Septemb« r 34,569 37,553 326,23¢ 43,413 174,8949 33,872 74,130 71,290 5 
October 34,356 42,43¢ 317,850 49,913 168,570 37,597 74,255 70,773 3 
November 28,826 42,778 303,162 46,588 166,896 32,597 64,274 63,621 7 
December 34,596 42,942 295,438 39,094 164,295 28,304 61,835 79,123 9 

193¢ 
January 31,292 48,50¢ 276,372 43,870 162,107 31,195 SINS 8.54 405 556,170 
February .. 35,219 36,746 273,284 46,532 ‘ cceeece 


* Including liquid latex. ) 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Para, Manaos, and afloat 


+Stocks on hand the last of the month or_ year. 
§Stocks at U. S. A., } r I 
{Including an adjustment of 2,650 tons for loss by fire at Colonial Wharf. 


{Statistical Bulletin of 
U. K., Singapore and Penang, 








(Continued from page 56) 
The order ends one of the most im- 
portant ever to come before the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Com- 
mission’s formal complaint against the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., issued 
under 2 of the Clayton Act, 
was ordered on September 13, 1933, 
and was made public on October 18, 
Hearings were held for the 


cases 


Section 


following 


taking of testimony in a number of 
cities, including Washington and 
Akron. Some months after issuance 
of the complaint, Goodyear attorneys 


entered a motion to dismiss it on the 


ground that the evidence had failed to 


show the violation of the Clayton Act 
charged in the complaint. This mo- 
tion was overruled by the Commission 
on June 22, 1934, and the taking of 
testimony was resumed. Final argu- 


ment was heard by the Commission in 
Washington on January 14 and 15, last, 
at the conclusion of which the Com- 
mission took the matter under advise- 
ment 

Paul W. Litchfield, Goodyear presi- 
dent, declared the company would ap 
peal this decision to the federal courts 


Strike Settled 


After being shut down since mid 
February because of strike pickets and 
attendant actual and threatened vio 
lence the Goodyear plants were re- 
opened March 22, the day after the 
United Rubber Workers of America 
voted to accept a seven-point agree- 
ment by the company. Maintenance 


and office employes went to work first; 


production hands were summoned as 
their departments were put in order 
ready to receive them In all about 


OHIO 





great 


14,000 workers returned. The 
majority of these were not strikers, but 


were prevented from working by the 


picketing. 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 
maker of equipment for rubber manu- 
facturers, Akron, has announced that 
S. A. Fraine, with the company since 
1925 as a sales and development engi- 
neer, recently returned from England 
after spending about three years in Eu- 
rope introducing the National line of 
rubber processing machinery as well as 
supervising its manufacture at David 
Bridge & Co., Itd., Manchester, Eng- 
land, National's manufacturing agent in 
England and other European countries. 





S. A. Fraine 
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RUDE rubber consumption by 

United States manufacturers for 
February, 1936, is estimated at 36,746 
long tons, against 48,506 long tons 
for January, ‘approximately 24.2% 
below the January figure and 14.9% be- 
low the February, 1935, figure of 43,187 
long tons, according to the R.M.A. 

Imports of crude rubber for Febru- 
ary totaled 35,219 long tons, 12.5% 
above the January figure of 31,292 long 
tons, and practically no change as com- 
pared with 35,383 long tons imported in 
February, 1935. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rub- 
ber on hand February 29 are estimated 
at 273,284 long tons, compared with 
January 31 stocks of 276,372 long tons 
and 339,335 long tons on hand Febru- 
ary 28, 1935. 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports on February 29 is estimated at 
46,532 long tons as compared with 43,- 
870 long tons afloat on January 31 and 
42,969 long tons afloat on February 28, 
1935. . 

London and Liverpool Stocks 








Tons 

Week 

Ended London Liverpool 
i 2 DERE Set eae 79,655 77,200 
I rs ee 77,548 77,341 
ES | er et 77,066 74,855 
SN EE ina saabwhe bak 76,081 74,328 
Mr. Fraine is now devoting his efforts 


to sales and development work for Na- 
tional in the United States. 

The Polson Rubber Co., Garretts- 
ville, equaled 1929 sales in 1935, and 
President H. B. Polson predicts 1936 
will be the company’s banner year, 
with a production of half a million in- 
ner tubes. The company employs 100 
persons daily. Current production is 
4,000 tubes a day. The plant, which 
once housed the old McWade Tire & 
Rubber Co., was purchased by the Por- 
son company ten years ago. The latter 
firm, organized in Kansas City in 1909, 
first manufactured tire accessories. 
One of the pioneers in the field, the 
company first started manufacturing 
puncture sealing tubes when it moved 
to Garrettsville. R. D. Woolery is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

E. V. Carlquist, recently advertising 
manager of the Thermoid Co., Trenton, 
has joined Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Cleveland office, as account executive. 





Belgian Congo. The 1924 report of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
estimated 6,000 acres under Hevea in 
Belgian Congo. The 1933 trade report 
of the Congo shows 90 tons of planta- 
tion rubber exported in 1932 and 135 
tons in 1933, so that plantations in the 
Haut-Congo remained active during 
the pit of the depression. All exports 
go directly to Belgium. 
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GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 























319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, N. J. 
° ° CAMBRIDGE PYROMETERS 
Classified Advertisements SURFACE NEEDLE MOLD 
Continued — a mass Tae cavity perme 

















CAMBRIDGE 


3730 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
end for descriptive literature 


stn MAN (BRITISH) LOCATED LONDON, ENGLAND, pict he MECHANICAL 
eC Sor amnesiac Sciess | MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


desirable though not essential. Minimum salary and engagement would be 


SITUATIONS sienetitiiacencaimal 





LATEX CHEMIST FOR DEVELOPMENT WORK IN LABORATORY 
and field. Write full details, age, education, experience, married or 
Address Box No. 643, care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 





single, salary, etc. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














guaranteed. Apply in first instance to ‘“‘Rubber,” care P. O. Box 26, Wall ii oe 
St. Postal Station, New York City. We Solicit Your Inquiries 

ESTABLISHED RUBBER BROKER, HAVING INTIMATE CON. THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
tact with rubber factories, would like to handle additional lines acceptable SANDUSKY, OHIO 








to the rubber industry in New England. Storage facilities available. 
Address Box No. 638, care of Inp1A RuBBER WoRLD. 








Golf ball molds in mesh marking size 1.68” with 








WANTED: FINANCIAL BACKING FOR MANUFACTURE OF 
new type latex products including footwear. Large market assured. cost iron rings, ground to size. Richards’ make, i in 
Address Box No. 642, care of InpIA RuspBerR WorLp. 
prime condition, $15 set. Dimple and mesh molds 
and rings size 1.62”, Richards’ make, prime condi- 
Chemistry is the BASE on which all sucoesstul Rubber Manufacturing MUST tion $10 set. 


be founded. 1 can supply that base to you as | have to many others, 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD, F. C. S. 
309 Hoboken Road Rubber Expert Caristadt, N. J. 


HUNTINGDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Meadowbrook, Pa. 











N d U d We Have a Completely Equipped Plant for Manufacturing 
ew an se R: ra s 
ubber Specialties 
RUBBER MACHINERY Backed by years of experience. 


u r requirem without obligation, of course 
M. NORTON & COMPANY a 
ADMIAR RUBBER CO. 
SED meee 273 Van Sinderen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, etc. 
—For almost any size or pressure. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


=== 3836 W. WATER 8ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


CORONA GOLF BALL WINDING 
MACHINES 
Used everywhere by manufacturers. Rented on a monthly 
basis in U. S. Sold outright in foreign countries. 
Illustrated circular om request. 


Corona Manufacturing Company 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S, A. 


UPHAX—FOR DU PRENE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
‘‘DU PRENE can be loaded with FACTICE and fillers to a greater extent than rub- 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off : 
ber and yet retain its rubber-like properties to a remarkable degree. _ Such 

















low heats and, when vul- 


stocks tube smoothly and rapidly, calender nicely at 


canized, give snappy, rubbery stocks.”’ 
STAMFORD 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. *"conn. 
Makers of FACTICE Since 1900 


* A Registered Trade Mark of DuPont Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





(Advertisements continued on page 89) 
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Synthetic 
(Continued from page 40) 


them is something to marvel at. Agonized cries are 
momentarily expected from British suppliers or labor. 

Formica panels are used in the Queen Mary’s public 
rooms, cabins, bathrooms. All tables in the public 
rooms, many tables and dressers in the cabins are of this 
plastic. The panels are heat-resistant to a high degree. 
Table tops won’t discolor from highball spillage or ciga- 
rettes. Even the charred spot at the edge of table is 
circumvented by a thin sub-surface sheet of metal foil 
which distributes the heat through the entire area of the 
top, thereby preventing burns. 
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Plasties 


through sheets of Vinylite. Almost everything in the 
apartment, including ornaments, was of Vinylite; excep- 
tions were plumbing fixtures, furniture, gas stove, bath 
tub. 


Produce Hinged Doors 


This was an experiment in the architectural use of 
resins. One result was the development of a technique 
for continuous production of doors complete with hinges. 
Such doors need no fitting, require only the addition of 
knobs and locks. They won’t warp, are light and per- 
manently beautiful. Wide use of synthetic resin in archi- 


tectural shapes is expected when larger-scale operations 
permit the lowering the cost of the product. 

It would take a directory to list the thousands of ways 
in which plastics have entered industrial and consumer 
goods during the past few years. Apparently no field 
of industry is immune from the invasion. 

Plastics are found in airplanes (an important item 
being laminated propellers). The very earthworms en- 
counter it since du Pont has developed a cellulose cover 
for underground pipe which is said to be entirely im- 


A dramatic experiment in behalf of vinyl resins was 
made for the Chicago Fair by the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., in cooperation with the Pierce Founda- 
tion, New York. A modern apartment of living room, 
bathroom, kitchen was completed, the plastic being used 
wherever possible in construction and furnishings. Doors 
were made in a single piece by molding Vinylite over a 
fireproof pulp board. The molded wall panels were re- 
enforced by steel rods. Vinylite tile for the floors was 
made by Johns-Manville in equipment used for asphalt 

















tile. Light from the windows and electric bulbs came pervious to water. 
U. 8. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1936 United States Latex Imperts 
Mani- . 
ne Year Pounds Value 
fy Titel W051» ee Ke Lae 10,414,712 $884,355 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto ——_--————-. Ba-  Miscel- BOE “Sin cies wri s Se Oe 11,388,156 601,999 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 193¢ 1935 lata laneous Waste EMOS 6005 a6 5950 a-sjeses aeRO O TEE 1,833,671 
Jan weeee tons 29,130 1,263 ; 3 ¢ 70 31,292 42,059 20 870 122 oe RSS ey Se a orcas Seep 29,276,134 3,633,253 
Feb et ree 33.203 1.14¢ 28 oc 35.219 35.383 5 665 184 BOO iar cane rer cok eseas 30,358,748 3,782,222 
; ; 7 ce eae aa ree Tete ve red 1936 
2 Os.. . LA . = 
a toms 62.333 2,409 1,147 384 ae 4 it) ee 11S 1.535 > BR: Ac wie wslesond bosses a aa Ber eS OES 474,682 
Total 2 mos ; 
ae t 7 a7 >t Ya 2 SS GS OSS 77,442 99 747 29 Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
Pe nana States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
Compiled fs abber Manu " tion, In statistics DL. 





World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 

















Czecho- Rest of 
Year Australia Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany Italy Tapar Russia the World Total 
1933 13,50 11,200 1,304 10,400 63,100 54,100 19,300 66,900 30,800 38,600 798,900 
1934 9,60 9,100 8,406 11,00( 50,401 59,30 21,400 69,900 47,300 55,600 959,400 
193 
Jar 20.383 1.099 419 2,670 1,245 5,678 1,648 4,402 3,446 4,394 89,216 
Feb 15,609 848 39 1.558 1,83¢ 4,670 4,357 5,585 1,810 4,310 90,494 
Mar 12,810 1,458 2,710 73¢ 4,085 1,582 4,423 4,624 4,319 88,112 
Apr 11,574 1,15¢ 1,063 789 3,368 1,653 6,635 3,387 4,241 80,261 
May 12,498 671 3,926 774 3,90( 935 5,432 1,937 4,47 71,543 
er Giese 10,253 49¢ 1,435 605 3.27( 1,831 3,375 3,088 4,664 66,043 
ie 9,454 52 1,319 185 3,308 1,298 4,486 1,823 4,131 79,719 
Aug 14,120 65 2,814 661 4,593 916 4,454 1,227 4,806 80,620 
Sept. 11,223 449 1,604 912 3,810 1,696 3,591 1,593 4,896 71,290 
Oct 3.184 g2 812 742 5,272 2,500* 4,729 4,876 5,446 70,773 
Nov 2,942 783 4,389 1,27¢€ 4,820 2,500* 4,363 4,859 5,225 63,621 
Dec 4.77 1,013 2,565 1,464 5,626 3,000* 6,114 4,906 5,681 79,123 
- ” © Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 
Malaya 

including , French Philippines 

Brunei and ; North ; Indo- and South Mexican Grand 
Year abuan N.E.I. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Oceania Africa America Guayule Total 
ee on ais 282,300 63,806 1,400 3,400 7,800 11,100 7,000 17,300 839,900 1,100* 2,000 10,100 0 853,100 
PE Sasiees vee’ 379,400 79,100 5,700 5.700 11,100 17,700 17,700 19,600 1,003,000 1,200* 2,900 9,100 400 1,016,600 

1935 
RP oceT 41,665 18,726 6,294 1,595 945 1,238 1,536 2,614 2575 227.4868 105 467 1,785 0 79,545 
Feb. 32,824 28,019 5,551 344 488 760 1,880 2,288 2,018 74,172 156 254 926 0 75.508 
| gee RC ae 34,04 22,402 1,720 269 471 773 1,874 2,076 1,440 65,072 82 525 992 0 66,671 
ee Se 37,442 26,156 3,749 250 263 846 1,875 1,661 2,827 75,069 134 185 1,146 0 76,534 
May ...:.. 27,74 36,289 4,473 322 484 848 1,977 Zoe 1,800 76.685 134 315 756 50 77,940 
ns, ooh \Seksusa 31,198 29,337 3.525 797 383 603 1,983 2,869 2,516 73,211 142 393 895 103 74,744 
De -ctiecknaes es 37,826 20,990 4,106 556 229 1,164 1,752 1,729 1,957 70,309 125 407 407 52. 71,300 
a ee 40,990 21,154 5,683 732 102 566 772 2,328 3,662 75,989 143 442 1,207 50 77,831 
i istweese imme 40,984 20,447 4,053 561 120 421 1,758 1,949 2,248 72,541 94 441 1,037 17 74,130 
EE ae a aa 29,007 28,162 5,932 939 259 1,040 1,684 2,679 2,751 72,453 180 319 1,260 43 74,255 
Ps Gaseneensaes 32,734 17,434 4,288 1,284 563 455 1,141 2,303 2,406 62,608 123 524 956 63 64,274 
te ato nce r 5 30,434 13,811 4.942 1,136 1,187 171 1,233 3,079 3,793 59,786 119 500*® 1,349 81 61,835 
193¢ 
BL: cede bewose es 26,644 19,532 4,131 419 587 938 2,317 1,665 2,449 58,682 130* 500® 1,776 70* 61,158 
Estimate Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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GUAYULE RUBBER 
Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBARY OF NEW YORK 
i venue New Yor 











Classified Advertisements || @enasco..k. Hydrocarbon 


| (SOLID OR GRANULATED) 





























Continued A bard, annie compound —produced under the exacting 

supervision of an experienc and up-to-date laboratory. 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uni- 

FOR SALE: ONE NO. 4 ROYLE TUBER, DIRECT MOTOR DRIVE; form quality. Shipped to all parts of the world in metal 

one Farrel Experimental Rubber Mill, 8 by 13” Motor Drive; one 16 by drums, Stocks carried at Maurer, N. J. and Madison, Ill. 
36” Farrel Mill with 40 H.P. A.C. Motor and Thropp Reduction Gear THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 

Drive; Presses all sizes up to 60 by 60”; several Mills and Calenders up Philadelphia New York Chicago St. Louis 


to 66”; Vacuum Shelf Driers, Werner and Pfleiderer Mixers; Banbury 
Mixers, Churns, etc. Send us your inquiries. What have you for sale? 
ca PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., 13-16 Park Row, 
ew York, N. Y. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


SECOND-HAND THREAD CALENDER AND CUTTING MACHINE 


























required. Must be in first-rate condition. Address Box No. 631, care of 41 P, EW YORK . ¥. 
Inpta RusBBeR Wor.p, ark Row, N ¥ N. Y 
EQUIPMENT WANTED: 16” MIXING MILL; 6” TUBING MaA- SOLE PRODUCERS 
chine; Calenders, Churns, etc., requiring good equipment, rock-bottom 
price. Post Office Box 151, Dunkirk, N.Y. A Ss B E SS Ti N 3 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED: LARGE QUANTITIES OF GOODYEAR TRANSPARENT REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
floating auto tire tubes, also mixed floating tubes without meta! and 





crusty. Submit offers to Box No. 633, care of Inn1A Rupper WorLp. 


MORRIS Worlds —., Surface Temperatures 
greene i Use the “Alnor” Pyrocon 


TRIMMING MACHINES. | | Serteces taeat tor rite, moits, sates, platens and plastic 


material temperatures. 
Wri 2 

2 W. MORRIS rite for bulletin 

6312 WINTHROP AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. r 














ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
424 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 




















Revue Générale du Caoutchouc 


Official Organ of the Rubber Syndicate and of 
the French Association of Rubber Engineers 


12th YEAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Publishes all the original communications presented 
.before the French Association of Rubber Engineers 


Office: 19, Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 8e, France - Tel. Anjou 02-35 
. Subscription rate for a year: $5 


Free sample copy on request. 


® 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC: 
Chimie et Technologie du latex de Caoutchouc, (400 pages) par Georges GENIN ............... $6 
Encyclopédie du Caoutchouc (500 pages) ........ 2. ecceeeee cence cece scree eee e eee eeeeeeeeees $8 
Evolution du Matériel] des Manufactures de Caoutchouc, par F. TRUCHET .................... $1 
Be ees Ge CII, OUT Hs DIN 6 oon occ ic ceic ccc tscecccccceccsccestcccncccecs $1 


Vade Mecum des Accélérateurs de Vulcanisation et des Antioxygénes, par F. JACOBS ........ $1 
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Rubber Bibliography Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 79) 

















(Continued from page 78) THE INFLAMMABILITY AND FIREPROOFING 
Orcanic Catatysts. XI. Vulcanization OF Rusper. T. R. Dawson, Trans. Inst. “Rubber Producing Companies — 
Accelerators. W. Langenbeck and H. C. ‘Rubber Ind., Dec., 1935, pp. 391-420. 1935.” Compiled by the Mincing Lane 
Rheim, Ber. 68 [B], 2304-306 (1935). THE DEVELOPMENT OF SYNTHETIC Rus- ‘Tea & Rubber Share Broxker’s Associa- 
ANALYSIS OF ORGANIC ACCELERATORS BER. Gummi-Ztg., Feb. 28, 1936, pp. tion, Ltd., 14 Mincing Lane, London, 
AND ANTIOxIpANTS. I. Color Reactions 218-19. E.C.3, England. Published by The Finan- 
of Antioxidants with Concentrated Sul- MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING CasLes. cial Times, 72 Coleman St., London, 
phuric Acid. H. Endoh, J. Soc. Chem. M. Pollmann, Kautschuk, Feb., 1936, pp. E.C. Boards, 578 pages, 5 by 8 inches. 
Ind. (Japan), 38, 618-21B (1935) 29-33. Indexed. Price 7 shillings 6 pence. 
CHEMICAL J)EVELOPMENTS IN FINISHING Tue Design AND MANUFACTURE OF This standard work follows the lines 
Inpustries. J. M. Fain, Metal Clean. & Rupper ADVERTISING Mats. F. A. Middle- Of previous editions. The authentic 
Finish., 7, 117-20, 135-36 (1935). ton, India Rubber J., Mar. 14, 1936, pp. and exhaustive information concerning 
THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF RUBBER- 316-19. nearly six hundred companies, includes 
BITUMEN Mixtures. W. S. Davey, J. ComMpouNDED RUBBER LATEX, Its Uses in Capital, acreage, latest accounts, crops, 
Soc. Chem. Ind., Mar. 6, 1936, pp. 43-487. Textiles. B. A. Harold, Am. Dyestuff purchase price, dividends, forward 
A NEw UNIVERSAL CAMERA Microscope Reptr., Mar. 9, 1936, pp. 111-15. sales, estimates, etc. Particulars are 
AND Its UsE IN THE RusBBER INDUSTRY CARBON BLACK FOR THE ProcessING IN- also given of many companies with tea 
A. Karsten, Kautschuk, Feb., 1936, pp. pustries. I. Drogin, Chem. Met. Eng., and coffee interests, also a list of com- 
33-34. Mar., 1936, pp. 139-42. pany secretaries. 
. e 
Dominion of Canada Statistics Foreign Trade Information 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber For further information concerning the inquiries listed below address 
8 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Forcign and Domestic 
, Nine Months Ended Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, N. Y. 
December, 1935 December, 1935 
: — No. Com™MopitTy City AND CouNnTRY 
_ UNMaNnUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value +140 Rubber thread for elastic fabrics.... St. Etienne, France 
Crude rubber, etc. ......... 5,745,825 $677,659 44,645,757 $5,103,305 *156 Tube patches for vulcanizing .......... Mexico City, Mexico 
ee 2,261 2,219 17,048 8.535 S170 Searmiesl sabber go0ds:.. ...<<.66<.< 305 Calcutta, India 
Rubber, recovered ......... 682,500 30,663 5,652,800 266,663 Pk? teen DOS. (cs Ssickacow cous See ae eu © Brussels, Belgium 
Rubber, powdered, and gutta $250 TOOUWERT «228500500 isiges noises i536 46 Bogota, Colombia 
EEE MIND Sa cectbckees 258,700 2,753 2,299,100 29,727 +293 Boots, shoes, dress shields, mats, and i 
NN ie tos eee eo 824 745 8,935 2,087 TS ers Sy rer ec cescees Tel-Aviv, Palestine 
Rubber substitute ......... 41,000 7.394 332,500 95,232 +304 Rubber thread for elastic fabrics....... Lyon, France 
se = *310 Three-ply, rubber-faced canvas......... Sifton, Canada 
I ict eg Ne cas, 6,731,110 $721,433 2,956,140 $5,505,549 *325 Cotton covered rubber thread for elas- 
P aia E ae MMIEOR ay as ses sue se bo pans ses oi Astene-Deynze, Belgium 
ARTLY SLANUFACTURED *330 New tires and tire casings for re- 
Hard rubber sheets and rods 1,948 $1,646 20,231 $16,118 cn | SRS aan eae iy erm rey Arnhem, Netherlands 
PERO CMMET TUDES cciceccs 02000 Oe 4,262 PEO. BE cibn coe ae wes 000s 6 eke heedneee> Brussels, Belgium 
Rubber thread not covered.. 5,141 3,329 38,462 24.914 1S Oe en Ee Se ee er eee rere Scheveningen, Netherlands 
352 Rubber fly swatters ........0.00-00020 Scheveningen, Netherlands 
2 Ee, eee yee > 7,089 $5,569 58,693 $45,294 *383 Washers, tank bulbs, faucet caps, etc... Windsor, Canada 
Mawes . *393 Hard rubber comb blanks............. Milnthorpe, England 
SEANUFACTURED +394 Druggists’ sundries and hospital supplies Havre, France 
Hard rubber comb blanks... —_........ TT oe $10,461 ie SS GS ee eras eee Cairo, Egypt 
DT Ute bsaanecesosaeuecs ° aaxekec ask 06 ott eee 60,283 ome 
DP Lchskbtsutesenesaeass | sokece Dn. | -eaesan 61,986 *Purchase. +Agency. tPurchase and agency. 
I de ion oe etece sO. leaned i ere 46,389 
Boots and shoes........ pairs 89,073 69,659 45,736 311,565 


Clothing, including water- 


proofed er en oe ee ee errr | ee er 15,071 Rubber Trade Inquiries 









Raincoats eieknosaek number 126 660 5,939 24,145 
argued -r bottl wena sould z 149 _— Pee: The inquiries that follow have already been answered; nevertheless 
Liquid antes ats <a wince. ao 0673 «they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the trade, but because 
ae “ichattep sigs Athen "421 "erg 37740 16.552 of the possibility that additional information may be furnished by those who 
pedi Be dew ter sectt- teh ane aire Ae 22< vead them. The Editor is therefore glad to have those interested com- 
Pneumatic ....... number 395 4,465 13,933 122,478 t th he 
Inner tubes ...... number 32 148 2,562 6,175 munica ai eer 
Solid for automobiles and No. INQUIRY 
motor trucks..... number 21 687 291 8,892 2059 Manufacturer of rubber compounding pigment AFX. 
ie SORES. cccsccs> id%e55 807 waa eee 5,873 2060 Manufacturer of sponge rubber balls. 
Mats and matting .......... 0 seees 5,779 wa wees 66,086 2061 Manufacturer of inflated rubber balls. 
a yo eS aay a aa — aes es 4 2062 a ee. illustrations, and samples of rubber flooring. 
xolf balls 5 ~ 31,05 608 2063 upplier of Linatex. 
ee pairs 11,668 661 67,359 4,043 2064 eatasteres of small rubber knobs as used on steel sash pull 
Other rubber manufactures... —... --- - 49,464 = cavece 598,392 chains. 
Total $157,260 $1,535,712 sees ene rior “. pone continuous vulcanizer. 
WE ceicdsasheboschss —“¥ae se $157,260 see 1,535,712 6 Supplier of purified, precipitated balata. 
Totals, rubber imports... —_....... 5 es $7,086,555 2067 tesla of “Synthetic Balata.” 
2068 Wanted: technical information on synthetic rubber. 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 2069 Supplier of Rubberphane. 
Produce Reexports Produce Rasgperts 2070 Supplier of litharge. ° 
of of For- of of For- 2071 Supplier of wax. 
Canada eignGoods Canada eignGoods 2072 Supplier of zinc oxide. 
UN MANUFACTUREL Value Value Value Value 2073 Supplier of carbon. 
Wast bt alae €48 53 2074 Supplier of D.P.G. : 
Se Se. bak scaskanaure i: ) Seeees sesees 2075 Supplier of sulphur. 
MANUFACTUREL 2076 Supplier of lithopone. 
RE eee es SERGS -  “Edcuwe $406,209 ....-. 2077 Supplier of barytes. 
Canvas shoes with rubber 2078 Swpplier of whiting. 
ea ee pS, Si ee Lie rere 2079 Supplier of China clay. 
Boots and shoes.......... OEE: eaves Te h ) ee 2080 Supplier of reclaimed rubber. 
Clothing, including water- 2081 Supplier of heavy magnesium. 
RR ae eae 16 Ae Lv | | ee 2082 Supplier of carbonate. 
MCE Lak ck eahik cokes See...) Sencus VSS 2083 Supplier of mineral rubber. 
NE Exec xsan'o eves ns ee EO ee 2084 Supplier of shoe varnish. 
Sn Senki ae aehons okaase I a ae )}~=—; areas 
NED cos caccciesen . . compen a” eeeke a 
ee a ae ss eee 4,834,966 ...... 
| lor Pee ee 8 = & koe ee camen oo STANDS - hae tee —s ‘ies RESTRICTION AREA (FROM 
DCC CCt oc Gehan G tastes) seman soon aeae ea. | Bae re which exports of seeds, seedlings, budwood, etc., are prohibited under 
Other rubber manufactures. . 41,962 $1,278 431,313 $14,105 the International Agreement), are quite widely scattered and are located 





one-third in British possessions and two-thirds elsewhere roughly estimated. 
EEE Rare m $937,260 $1,278 $9,091,171 $14,105 Of these areas 10% are tro 1 Am 77% Af 
zetais rubber exports. . $942,675 $1,278 $9,139,702 $14,105 the Pacific pl in tropica erica, 77% in rica, and 13% in 
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April 1, 1936 


TIRE MOLDs 


Machined in a specialized shop by 
specialists. Silent treads and elabo- 
rate side-walls executed to your 
complete satisfaction. 


SUBMIT ae FOR LOW 
QUOTATIONS. 






cO. 
THE AKRON EQUIPMENT 
AKRON - 





THE H. 0. CANFIELD CO. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber 
Goods, Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, 
and Cut Washers of all kinds 





Write for prices and samples 





Offices and Works - Bridgeport, Conn. 














GIANT CUTTERS 


CUT RUBBER SCRAP “CLEANER AND BETTER” 


Write for descriptive 
literature today 









sTUEs4 
<0" abhor Com, 


y Ay, 
GIANT, 
Leet syice wIPZ 
TAYLOR, STILES & 
COMPANY 
Riegelsville, N. J. 


ee AGENT FOR EUROPE: 
Marx, 133 Finsbury 















R. 
Capacities from 2 to 5 tons per hour Paceiiont, Londen, €. C.. Ene. 








NEW AU ates ATIC WEB TENSION DEVICE 
Write for interesting details to 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





9] 





The Sponge Rubber Products Co. 


DERBY, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


FINE SPONGE RUBBER 


for all purposes 


Sheet @® Molded @® Die Cut 








An International Standard of 
Measurement for— 


Hardness + _ Elasticity 
Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 


Is the DUROMETER and ELASTOMETER 
(19th year) 

These are all factors vital in the selection of 

raw material and the control of your processes 

to attain the required modern Standards of 

Quality in the Finished Product. Universally 

adopted. 

It is economic one to be without 
these instruments. sed free handed in any 
position or on Rak Stands, convenient, in- 
stant registrations, fool proof. 


Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins and 
Price List R-4 and R-5. 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Avenue and Carll Street, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


Agents in all foreign countries. 














Rubber Equipment 
Manufacturers « Engineers 
MIXING AND MOLDING EQUIPMENT 
FOR BAKELITE, PLASTICS, ETC. 

Vv STEEL & IRON FOUNDRIES Vv 


PATTERN & FORGE SHOPS 
MACHINE SHOP 


THE ADAMSON MACHINE CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


We have served the Rubber Industry for 40 years. 















Leading rubber dipped goods manu- 


facturers use 


SEVILLE FORMS 


The patented porcelain plug prevents 
loose fasteners and stops 90% of break- 


age at base. 

SEVILLE PORCELAIN CO. 
SEVILLE OHIO 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Better Finish 


Craze-Proof Vitrified Porcelain Forms 
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United States Statisties 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Twelve Months Ended 


_December, 1935 


UN MANUFACTURI 
Crude rubber 
Liquid | 
Jelutong or pontianak 
Balata 
Gutta percha 
Guayule 
Scrap and reclaimed, etc 


$9, 930, 710 1,015,020,7 
391,386 30,358,7 
71,885 
18,269 1 
30,340 
15,317 
11,395 


—— 


Pounds 


12,643,496 
377,273 
3,588,728 
1,028,400 
8,842,655 


December, 193 


Value 
61 $115,299,448 
748 3,782,222 
1,063,126 

188,384 

513,652 
. 86,835 

107,345 





69, 


9512.09 144% 


Chicle, crude 
MAN UFACTURED- 
Rubber soled footwear 
fabric uppers 
Rubber toys 
Druggists’ sundries, 
Combs, hard rubber. 
Golf balls 
Tennis and other ear 


Dutiable 

with :. 

$36,395 
11,862 


142,594 
80,703 


number 


36, 106 
$100,097 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTU 
Crude rubber 
Salata ° 
Gutta percha, rubber 
tutes, and scrap 
Rubber manufactures ... 


RES . F 


substi 


Exports of Domestic } 


RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Reclaimed .... 

crap .. 

Rubberiz 


Other rubberized piece pote 
and hospital sheeting..sg. yd. 
Footwear 


fountain 
number 


Ww ater J bottles s "onl 
syringes 
Gloves 


Other drug 
Balloons 


gists’ 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods .. 
Other goods 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings. 
number 
Other automobile casings, 


10,804 
22,097 


Tubes, auto 
Other casings and tubes, 
number 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.number 
Other solid tires 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials 


7,369 
20,749 


39,051 
13,743 
08,688 
121,784 
46,735 
94,134 


Other rubber manufactures. . 103,$ 934 


933,600 
1,315,302 


809,136 
535,841 


3,452,329 
9,378 


25,511,581 


302 1,072,860,061 $121,041,012 


221 = =$1,887,171 


$235,061 
167,413 
82,000 
46,121 
90,964 


154,603 
75,522 
414,709 


$1, 266, 393 


$3,084,331 
42,804 


ou. 
> at met Od 


rRrwe 


OND, Oe DOW? 


ON 


zares 


ON ees 


we ° 
OW HCH AG 


NAt 
S300 ¢ 


5,524,606 


921,159 





Totals 


U. 8. Golf Ball Imports 


United Kingdom All Other 


January, 


» 


_ 
rn? me) ee 
Pwwuv 


eS ee 


Nth hy Nf 


August, 1935 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Rubber 


TIRES AND 

Pneumatic casings 
Production 
Shipments, 
Domestic 

Stocks, end of 


Solid and cushion tires 


Production 
Shipments, 
Domestic 
Stocks, end of 
Inner tubes 
Production 
Shipments, 
Domestic 
Stocks, end of 


SENN. «soe a es ; 


India Rubber World 


Geods Productien Statistics 


TuBEs* 


thousands 
thousands 
. thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


Raw material consumed 


Fabrics 


of Ibs. 


MISCELLANBOUS PRODUCTS 


Rubber bands, 


Auto fabrics 
Raincoat fabrics 
Rubber flooring, 
Rubber and canvas 
Production, total 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Shipments, total 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Shipments, 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Stocks, total, 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Rubber heels 
Production 
Shipments, 
Export 
Repair trade 


total 


Shoe manufacturers 
month... 


Stocks, end of 
Rubber soles 
Production 
Shipments, 
Export . 
Repair trade 
Shoe 
Stocks, 
Mechanical 


*Data for 1934 
approximately 97% 
vember, 

Source: 
Commerce, 


Survey 


Company 


shipments. . 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total. thous. of 


shipments.........- 


domestic, 


manufactu : 
end of month... 
rubber goods, 


and for January to Tuly, 


and December, 


of Ibs. 
yds. 
thous. of yds. 
of yds. 
sq. ft. 


.thous. 


.thous. of 
footwear 

thous. of prs. 

thous. of prs. 

. of prs. 

thous. of prs. 

. of prs. 

thous. of prs. 

..thous. of prs. 

thous. of prs. 

thous. of prs. 

. of prs. 

. of prs. 

thous. of prs. 


5 
3 
3 
2 
0 
2 
2 
0 
ol 
9 
1 


37,751 


3,400 
3,592 
3 


SIONWBENANH OS 


of prs. 
of prs. 


thous. 
thous 
thous. 
thous. 
thous. 
thous. 30, 374 
thous. 3,698 
. thous. 3,544 
thous. of S. 1 
thous. of 401 
thous. 3,142 
thous. 3,164 


rers 


shipments 
thous. of dollars 
of dollars 
of dollars 
thous. of dollars 


5,200 
1,027 
1,408 
2,765 


1935, are estimated to represent 
for August. September, October, No- 
coverage is estimated to be 81%. 

Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


of the industry; 
1935, the 
of Current Business, 


Washington, D. 


Dividends Declared 


Stock of 
Record 


American Hard Rubber Co.. 


Collyer Insulated Wire 
Dominion Rubber Co., 


ea 


ae... 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Fisk ubber Corp 


Garlock Packing Co. 
Garlock Packing Co. 
General Tire & Rubber Co... 


% Pfd. $1.50 accum. Mar. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


of Calif. 


Goodyear Tire 3 gege Co. 


of Canada, 


7% Pfd. $0.50 accum. Apr. 


Com. $0.62 q. Apr. 


Goodyear Tire -- Rubber Co. 


of Canada, 


Plymouth Rubber Co. 


Rex-Hide, Inc. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


5% Pid. $0.621%4q Apr. 
Pfd. $1.75 q. Apr. 
Com. $0. 25q Apr. 


8% Pr. Pfd. $1.00 coaini: ae. 


Imports by Customs Districts 


Philadelphia 
Maryland 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


-— January, 1936——.  ——January, 1935—— 
*Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 
ounds Value Pounds 


8,979,810 $1,088,849 6,055,532 
56,000 5,740 
54, 740, 061 6,622,836 


Value 
$798,593 


8,724,659 
310,771 
144,007 
163,894 
969,517 
11,879 


17, ,970 
$9,111,924 


139,523 
90,771,990 


16,571 
$11,139,891 


2 
185, 578 
76,140,079 





*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 








